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THEsE volumes of M. de Barante are not a biography. A few 
details of Royer Collard’s youth and of his deathbed are almost 
the only private and personal incidents here given of a long career, 
begun when Louis XIV. was king, and closed just three years 
before the fall of Louis Philippe. Strictly fulfilling the promise 
of its title, this book is no more than the public life of a public 
man, as shown in his speeches and writings set in a framework 
of connecting and explanatory notes. M. de Barante has mo- 
destly and ably fulfilled his editorial function in collecting to- 
gether these memorials of his illustrious friend. 

Illustrious we must call one who was in the very foremost 
rank of the publicists of his own time and country. Yet there 
are considerations which might make one pause before consent- 
‘ing to rank him so high. “If you ask for the writings of the 
philosopher, } you are told that he has left no record of his teach- 
ing other than a single lecture, and some fragments published in 
Jouffroy’s translation of Reid. If you ask for the deeds of the 
politician, you find that with scarcely a single measure in the 
parliamentary history of his country can his name be s specially 
identified. He held high academic offices, he was in much credit 
with both the Sovereigns of the Restoration, he was President of 
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the Chamber of Deputies, but he never was a minister of State. 
Constitutionally averse to undertake responsibilities, he betook 
himself to the safer task of criticising the conduct of successive 
administrations, and of their parliamentary opponents. He ob- 
tained considerable authority as a moderator between them. 
His name was a great centre of influence in his own lifetime; it 
has become an honoured tradition since his death, especially 
among that small section of the Liberal party in France, who, 
if the thing were yet to be done, would rather not trust pure 
democracy with the destinies of their country. Like Socrates, 
he is known to us in no small degree by the fame of his disciples. 
We will not refuse to call illustrious the founder of that school 
of thought whence sprung such a philosopher as Cousin; the 
founder of that school of politics whence sprung such a states- 
man as Guizot. Eminent in the latter category was M. de 
Barante himself. But the leader of the doctrinaires has a special 
claim to the high regard of thinking men among ourselves. Our 
national philosophy, including under that common title the philo- 
sophy of Hume, and its offspring by natural recoil, the philosophy 
of Reid and Dugald Stewart, became popularly known in France, 
and thence throughout Europe, by the public teaching of Royer 
Collard. It is one among many instances of that law of modern 
civilisation whereby any branch of knowledge requires to become 
French in order to become European.’| As Dumont to Bentham, 
as Cousin to Kant, so were Royer Collard and Jouffroy to Reid. 

In the volumes before us there is scarcely even an outline of 
Royer Collard’s life. He was a man of thought more than a 
man of action; a philosopher rather than a politician. The 
details of his personal biography have left but slight traces behind 
them. We learn that, in his youth, he was a pupil of the semi- 
nary of the Peres de la Doctrine Chrétienne, or Doctrinaires, of 
St Omer; a fact not without influence assuredly on his subsequent 
life and opinions, and noticeable as the origin of the nickname 
afterwards given to him and his political friends, We are told 
that he was called to the French bar; that he pleaded his first 
cause before the old Parliament of Paris; that he sympathized 
with the great national movement of 1789 in its purest and 
earliest manifestations. When we remember that, in after life, 
he was ever found among those who sternly protested against 
revolutionary excesses and falsehoods, it is curious to note that 
he began his public career in the revolutionary Common Council 


1 On this special instance of the general law, see Cousin, Introd. aT Hist. de la 
Philosophie, p. 270, ed. 1861. On the existence of the general law itself, the au- 
thority of Guizot concurs with the authority cf Macaulay. See, for the former, 
Hist. de la Civil. en Europe, Lect. i. p. 7, and Lect. xiv. p. 386 (ed. 1856); and 
for the latter, Essays, vol. ii. p. 107 (8vo ed.). 
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of Paris, with Danton for his patron and Marat for his colleague. 
He spoke there, as others did, of liberty, equality, and the sove- 
reignty of the people. Like others, too, he sought a hiding-place 
when the moderation of his opinions put his life in danger. He 
reappeared in 1787 as a member of the Council of Five Hundred, 
representing there his native district of Sompuis, in Champagne, 
under the humble but probably expedient designation of ‘labou- 
reur, or husbandman. Here he delivered a speech in which, 
showing the futility of all legislation against religious belief, he 
met the old revolutionary cry, ‘ daring, and then daring, and yet 
more daring, by demanding ‘justice, and then justice, and yet 
more justice.’ By his elimination from this Assembly under the 
coup d’état of 18th Fructidor, was severed his connection with the 
political institutions of the Revolution. 

He became a royalist. But his royalism was neither a mathe- 
matical abstraction, as in the paper constitutions of Sieyés, nor a 
blind faith like that of the emigrants who clustered about the 
Comte d’Artois. Neither was it the royalism of an English 
statesman ; it was rather the monarchical theory of Montesquieu 
widened and enriched by the teaching of the Revolution. The 
old family might return ; the old form of government was deserv- 
edly odious, and had fortunately become impossible. As early as 
the year 1798, the consular and imperial reign being then scarcely 
foreseen, he became satisfied that only by restoring the rule of 
her ancient line of kings, could France obtain a final surcease to 
the wild unrest of those last ten years. He thought that the 
persistence of supreme authority in one family during centuries 
becomes a force of some account in the settlement of human 
affairs; but he was as little a divine right politician of the school 
of Filmer, as he was an absolutist politician of the school of 
Hobbes. He had faith in the possible reconciliation between an 
old hereditary crown and new institutions sufficient to guarantee 
public and individual liberty. Believing in the nation’s right to 
choose its rulers, he believed that the recall of the dynasty of 
Hugh Capet would be the wisest exercise of that right. His 
royalism scarcely went farther than this in point of fact; though 
in point of form, and in its earlier phases, it did occasionally go 
a good deal farther. Often, in his communications with royal 
personages, he spoke of his utter devotion to the House of Bour- 
bon, in the grand old manner of Chatham bowing with stately 
humility before the princes of the House of Brunswick,—a sincere 
ay conviction being in both cases coloured and strengthened 

y the exigencies of etiquette. 

From the year 1797 to the year 1803, he was at the head of 
a small royalist committee sitting in Paris. Convinced that as 
the force of events had produced the Revolution, the force of 
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events could alone check its career, these counsellors of the 
exiled King declined to conspire in his behalf; they merely 
watched in his interest the progress of events and the changes 
of public opinion. The consular government knew and tole- 
rated their existence, well pleased, no doubt, to deal through this 
authentic channel of information, a death-blow to the hopes of 
the emigration party. ‘To a member of this Parisian committee 
was entrusted that famous letter of Louis XVIII. to the First 
Consul, asking ‘the victor of Castiglione and Arcola, the con- 
queror of Italy,’ to be for the old French dynasty what General 
Monk had been for the dynasty of the Stuarts. When the First 
Consul, in his turn, seeing the imperial purple not far off, asked 
Louis to sell his hereditary rights for a valuable consideration, 
the royalist committee of Paris received communication of the 
haughty refusal by which the sovereign de jure met this implicit 
acknowledgment of his title on the part of the sovereign de facto; 
a refusal in which the exiled and, at that time, persecuted prince 
recalled what had been said by an ancestor of his also fallen on 
evil days: ‘ We have lost all save our honour,’ 

From this time till the Empire fell, there was no room in 
France for any politician save one. The newspapers spoke as 
permitted by the police. ‘The official orators, M. de Fontanes 
at their head, exhausted all the artifices of declamation in praise 
of the modern Charlemagne. We feel inclined to be tolerant 
towards that eminent practitioner of flowery rhetoric, when we 
remember that as Grand Master of the University remodelled 
by Napoleon, he opened its doors to Royer Collard, elected to 
the Chair of the History of Philosophy. A new but not unpre- 
pared school of thought arose from that event. 

Not unprepared, we say; for Condillac had traced all know- 
ledge up to sensation as its sole primary fountain; and blending 
thought with its outer sign, had declared words only to be the 
true subject of every mental operation. The system was com- 
pleted by the notable discovery of Cabanis, that thought was a 
mere secretion of the brain. In that direction, speculation had 
reached an extreme from which, in obedience to a known law 
in the history of human thought, a recoil had become inevitable. 
As Danton had prepared the way for Bonaparte, so Diderot and 
the Encyclopedists had prepared the way for Royer Collard and 
Cousin. Yet the beginning of the change was brought about 
as if by an accident. Walking one day through that favourite 
hunting-ground of the bibliomaniac, the bookstalls of the Quai 
Voltaire, the new Professor lighted on a copy of ‘Reid’s Enquiry 
into the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense.’ 
He bought it, he took it to the country with him for quiet 
study, and became satisfied that ‘there are other thoughts in 
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the human brain than those which get there by the narrow 
wicket of sensation. On 4th December 1811 he took pos- 
session of his chair. His first course was a mere exposition of 
Reid’s doctrine, which grew in his hands to clearness and pre- 
cision, without ambiguity and with no hesitation. So was 
founded in France what Sir William Hamilton has called the 
Scoto-Gallican School of Philosophy, quietly at first, almost 
obscurely ; but among the twenty-five or thirty hearers of the 
new doctrine was Victor Cousin, destined to obtain for it as 
afterwards modified and extended by himself, a popularity and 
renown with which no philosophical teaching had been honoured 
in Paris since the days of Abelard. 

Royer Collard had some of the characteristics of the founder 
of a school. He was an oracular man, speaking with authority, 
expecting deference, and even from the first successful in obtain- 
ing it. He had strong spiritualist instincts; he loved liberty, 
but he also loved order; he detested bigotry, but he hated 
atheism still more. To such a man the prevailing doctrines of 
his day were simply intolerable. Philosophers, contemptuously 
leaving the common beliefs of mankind, had adopted idealism, 
which had begot sensationalism, which had begot scepticism, 
which had begot an entire belief in material enjoyment, very 
slightly disturbed by any faith in God. In the name of Reid 
and common sense, therefore, he summons philosophers to take 
up again those beliefs on which they had trampled, calling 
them, as it were, to order. In this style, for instance, he re- 
bukes Condillac, discreetly concealing him behind an indefinite 
pronoun: ‘ When one makes extension to be purely subjective, 
when one says in so many words that there are extended sensa- 
tions, one says an absurdity which has never been, and never 
will be, surpassed by any other.’ He is at times, as in this 
instance, too superbly crushing to be strictly just. But these 
sole surviving fragments of his teaching which Jouffroy has 
preserved, are such as no subsequent metaphysician of any 
school will pass by. They are limited to the philosophy of per- 
ception ; but nowhere is the distinction between the primary 
and the secondary qualities of matter, between the contingent 
and the necessary, the relative and the absolute, more clearly 
stated. His close reasoning, sustained by a sober academic 
eloquence, and often lighted up by stately metaphors, extorts 
from a brilliant detractor of his philosophy a reference to Pascal 
and Newton for passages of equal power." 


1M. Taine admiringly notes the following, as written by Royer Collard : 
‘Time is everywhere, and space is as old as time ; each being wholly contained 
in every part of the other.’ Spoliatus ante omnia restituendus ; this sentence 
belongs to Reid. See Hamilton’s ed., p. 343, b. 
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If that same detractor is to be believed, Royer Collard, in his 
crusade against Condillac and the sensationalists, was but a 
blind guide followed into a ditch by blind though illustrious dis- 
ciples. The controversy so raised seems in the nature of things 
eternal. In all probability there were sensationalists before 
Protagoras and spiritualists before Plato. As in the past it has 
been, so in the future it probably will be. One thinker makes 
his own thought the measure of all being; another, however 
strongly conscious he may be of his own personality, feels himself 
an atom in a boundless and quite impersonal universe, his life a 
moment in a boundless and quite impersonal duration. One 
philosopher believes with humbler mortals, that the sun does 
really shine up yonder; another takes the fact on trust because, 
like Descartes he believes in God, or because like Malebranche 
he believes in revelation. Another, like Berkeley, will deny 
the sun’s external existence altogether, or like Hume, will 
discard both the outer perception and the inner consciousness, 
as both equally unsubstantial and untrustworthy. Is not the 
struggle between truth and falsehood, like that between good 
and evil, eternal? If M. Taine’s little book, cold, brilliant, and 
incisive, like a blade of steel, be taken as a symptom of the 
general opinion by which he is surrounded, then is the philo- 
sophy of Royer Collard and his friends now as much a thing of 
the past in France, as the parliamentary institutions and public 
liberties of which, more than any other men, they may claim to 
be the founders. On which side is the truth, on which side the 
falsehood, in that issue joined yesterday between Royer Col- 
lard and Condillac, joined to-day between Taine and Royer 
Collard? We are not of those who think error with Plato 
better than truth in less illustrious company ; but, not ventur- 
ing on that wide sea of controversy, we abide on the same shore 
of it as our French Plato of the nineteenth century. The 
philosophy which he and his followers sought to displace, ad 
mitting no facts but those of sensation, no truths other than 
mathematical, turns on the two opposite poles of positivism and 
scepticism. Not easily shall we circumscribe the latter within 
safe limits; if we admit it at all, it quickly invades practical 
beliefs, more valuable to mortals than their metaphysical faith 
in the external existence of the sun.’ ‘You cannot divide 
man’s nature,’ said Royer Collard; ‘you cannot mark out a 
fixed boundary to scepticism; when once it has made good its 
entrance into our thoughts, it claims the whole of that domain 
for its own,’ 


* «Malebranche a raison,’ says M. Taine; ‘le soleil qui brille la-haut nous 
est invisible.’ 
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These words were spoken at the Sorbonne as the year 1813 
drew toa close. The Battle of the Nations had been fought at 
Leipsic ; the foundations of the new Empire of the West were 
visibly shaken. In those darkening days of Napoleon’s reign, 
there was one feeble, the feeblest possible, glimmer of parlia- 
mentary opposition. The Allied Powers, speaking from Frank- 
fort, had declared that Napoleon alone, and not France, was 
their enemy. In this conjuncture, the so-called Legislative 
Body, whose existence had been ignored and whose functions 
had been usurped for many years, were invited to show that the 
nation’s representatives and the nation’s ruler were at one in the 
hour of peril. The veteran patriot Lainé, Raynouard the Pro- 
vengal philologist, Maine de Biran the metaphysician, and two 
other tried men, were appointed as a committee to frame an 
answer to this invitation. The answer was in substance a 
prayer for redress of cruel grievances at home, and for sincere 
negotiations of peace abroad. A decree of prorogation, dated 
31st December, was the punishment of this audacity. There 
was a New Year’s reception next morning at the Tuileries; a 
ceremonial fated, as it would seem, to have peculiar significance 
when a Bonaparte occupies the French throne. Some members 
of the Assembly, scarcely yet knowing what had befallen them, 
ventured to be present. They were told by the despot in his 
angriest tones that Lainé was a traitor, Raynouard a liar, 
Maine de Biran a mover of sedition; that they were grievously 
mistaken if they mistook him for a sovereign after the pattern 
of Louis XVL., and themselves for a second Constituent Assem- 
bly. About this time Talleyrand told his friends that the 
beginning of the end was come. Rapid as the course of events 
had been for many years, they ran with increased speed during 
the next three months. » Blucher had crossed the Rhine on that 
memorable New Year’s morning. Then followed that wonder- 
ful campaign in the north-east provinces of France, in which 
Napoleon, with the military genius of his best days, exhausted 
all that was left him of his military resources in an attempt to 
save his capital, while his envoy Caulaincourt held useless parley 
with the allies at Chatillon. The foreign armies got to Paris, 
and the end came. Thanks to the pencil of Delaroche, we can 
see the fallen Emperor at Fontainebleau, after the last stake in 
the mighty game was lost. On 12th April, the brother of 
Louis X VIII. took possession of the Tuileries. On the 20th of 
April, Napoleon set out for Elba. 

No contrast in all history is sharper than that between the 
state of things which then went out, and the state of things 
which then came in. To some it seemed as if the course of 
human affairs had, under that meridian at least, taken a back 
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ward turn. Among the exiles who then flocked homewards, 
were some who had, as it seemed, slept the sleep of Epimenides 
since they had last beheld the old monarchy and the old insti- 
tutions yet standing together before their common downfall. The 
Bourbons, yesterday forgotten by the whole nation save Napoleon 
only, to-day reigned at the Tuileries. The accepted fiction was, 
that they had never ceased to reign there. The new sovereign 
called himself Louis X VIIL., reckoning as one in the line of 
kings the hapless boy who had been done to death by slow tor- 
ture in the den of Simon the cobbler. The year of restoration 
was not the first, but the nineteenth, of the new reign. There 
was a precedent for this fiction, which has become a precedent 
in itsturn. Did not Charles II. ascend the throne of his ances- 
tors on the very day which witnessed his father’s execution at 
Whitehall? Is it not an official fact in our time, that 
Napoleon II. reigned in the imperial solitudes of Schcenbrunn ?* 
Every claim of rightful sovereignty, made after disturbance by 
adverse and stubborn facts, implies these harmless rectifications 
of history. In their desire of setting right an erroneous past, 
politicians and functionaries said that, while for their country’s 
sake they had consented to wear the livery of the Usurper, 
their hearts bore secret allegiance to the descendants of St 
Louis and Henry IV. Outside political and official circles were 
the army and the nation. The army, sullen after defeat, and 
wounded in its military honour, did not care to have its former 
victories made matter of forgiveness. Insincere flatteries lavished 
on its marshals were no compensation for the loss of its hero. In 
room of one whose simple attire was to his soldiers a symbol of 
military genius and of activity almost miraculous, they did not 
willingly transfer their allegiance to the gouty old gentleman in 
blue coat and red velvet gaiters, whom the-successful arms of the 
foreigner had set up as king. The nation, sick of war and of 
glory, longed for peace abroad and as much liberty at home as 
it dared to think compatible with good government. 

At this point began for the second time the life of Royer 
Collard as a public man. His royalism had never been doubt- 
ful; it had been proved in evil times; he had no past to cancel. 
He was taken from his professorial chair to be made a Councillor 
of State and Director-General de la Librairie, a department of 
government whose special function then and since, has been to 
look after the bookselling trade and the press. One of his col- 
leagues in the royalist committee of 1803, the Abbé Montesquioi, 
whose prejudices were of the old order of things, but whose good 
sense and liberality were entirely of the new, was now Prime 


’ The anecdote told by Mr Kinglake in the footnote to page 320 of the first 
volume of his ‘ Invasion of the Crimea,’ is, of course, anything but official. 
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Minister. To him Royer Collard introduced a young Protestant 
already known at the Sorbonne as assistant Professor of History, 
and known beyond its walls as author of some writings of value. 
The Abbé Montesquiou appointed M. Guizot his general secre- 
tary, pleasantly replying to those who censured his promotion of 
a Protestant, that he had really no thoughts of making him Pope. 
So began the political career of that distinguished statesman, 
whose downfall in 1848 is commonly regarded as a righteous 
punishment for errors on which we believe that the ultimate 
judgment of history will not confirm the opinion of his detractors.’ 

To this time belongs an ancedote of Royer Collard, forcibly 
showing his personal pride, together with his entire belief that 
the social distinctions of old France were utterly dead and gone. 
Titles of nobility had been given to lowborn persons, as a means 
of conciliating public opinion. The Abbé Montesquiou spoke of 
asking the King to make Royer Collard a Count. ‘ Be a Count 
yourself,’ answered the offended commoner to the highborn 
priest. He afterwards told his friends that he had sufficient 
attachment to the Crown to forget this piece of impertinence on 
the part of its advisers. 

A law suspending for a time the liberty of the press was, in 
the year 1814, the joint-work of Royer Collard and his political 
disciple Guizot. Does not this fact repel all liberal sympathies 
from both ? 

It would surely be the merest fanaticism of liberal opinion to 
hold that at no time, in no country, under no circumstances, 
ought the freedom of the press to be even temporarily abridged. 
The liberty of unlicensed printing has so long and so uninter- 
ruptedly prevailed among ourselves, that we cannot imagine as 
real any circumstances sufficient to justify the withdrawal of a 
right instinctively felt to be, as Royer Collard himself proclaimed 
it in later years, the surest guarantee of every other. Neither 
can we realize the furious hatred which in France, in the year 
1814, after the fall of Napoleon, separated the party of the victors 
from the parties, two or three in number, who considered them- 
selves as vanquished. For us, with our old habits of freedom, 
it is easy to see that until a case be made out for the suspension 
of every other civil and political right, no case can be made out 
for the suspension of this one. We cannot help believing that, for 
the government of Louis XVIII. the wiser course would have 
been to have proceeded with their work in the face of open dis- 

? Against the fierce and foolish clamour of that time (1848) it is pleasant to 
set off the generous and weighty homage of Lord Macaulay. In a note record- 
ing his obligation to M. Guizot for the loan of some State papers, our great 


historian says, the Revolution of 24th February being quite recent :—‘ It is with 
peculiar pleasure that, at this time, I acknowledge this mark of the friendship of 


so great a man.’—Hist. of England, i. 463, 8vo ed. 
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cussion by a free press, even in these troublous times. But with 
due regard to the difference between the political education of 
France and the political education of England, we can scarcely 
expect to find in the French Government of that time, more en- 
lightenment than had been shown by the English Parliament on 
this very subject, during the six or seven years which followed 
the accession of William of Orange. It is right to notice also, 
that while the authors of this measure meant one thing, the 
Government said another. Ministers spoke as if the Charter had 
been absolutely silent on the liberty of the press. Hence arose 
a natural outcry that they made the Charter a dead letter. The 
new law was not, in the intention of its framers, a recall of any 
stipulated guarantee, but a mere truce after the day of battle, to 
be imposed on victors and vanquished alike, while the work of 
political and social reconstruction went on. 

That work was not fated to go on then. The men who had 
identified themselves with the Revolution, the men who had 
identified themselves with the Empire, and above all the army, 
were bitterly discontented. Neither the King nor his ostensible 
ministers were chiefly blameable; these discontents were mainly 
the work of the Comte d’Artois and his courtiers, and of the 
ultra-royalists throughout the country propagating the belief 
that whatever the Revolution and the Empire had done, was, in 
a manner, to be obliterated from French history. Napoleon 
from his exile at Elba took note of all this. There was no con- 
spiracy to bring him back, for none was needed. He landed at 
Cannes ; the soldiers who followed him grew from a handful to 
be an army; in his own picturesque phrase, the Imperial Eagle 
flew from steeple to steeple till it perched on the towers of Notre 
Dame. Assuredly this was the most marvellous event of a 
marvellous life; but no deed of that life was more disastrous in 
its consequences to the country which he loved only as the in- 
strument of his military glory. Thoughtful Frenchmen in our 
day do not hesitate, in the face of popular prejudice and revived 
Imperialism, to make Napoleon responsible for that series of 
public misfortunes of which Waterloo and the second capitula- 
tion of Paris were the most conspicuous but not the last. M. 
Duvergier de Hauranne, whose admirable Parliamentary History 
ought to be in the hands of all who wish to know how fruitful 
in political lessons are the vicissitudes of French institutions 
since 1789, says,— 

‘To deny, as was done in 1814 and 1815, the genius of Napoleon, 
would be folly; but genius without control, without rule, without 
morality, is a scourge of nations, rather than a blessing. To what 
end did Napoleon’s genius lead him? He exhausted, after enslaving 
it, the nation which had yielded herself up to him. Twice in two years 
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he made Paris undergo a humiliation from which the older monarchy 
and the Republic had kept it free. He cast France into an abyss of 
misfortune, and left her smaller than he took her up. Still, such is the 
strange power of fallen greatness, that St Helena has soon made us 
forget Paris, and the pity of France has turned aside from her own 
sufferings to look on those of the man who caused her ruin. We, for 
our part, think such pity misplaced, and reserve our sympathy for less 
merited misfortunes.’* 


During those famous Hundred Days which followed the 20th 
March 1815, Royer Collard betook himself to the learned re- 
tirement of the Sorbonne, making, as Dean of the Faculty of 
Letters, formal submission to the powers that were. With the 
constitutional royalists who had not followed the King out of 
France, he foresaw, even before Waterloo, a second restoration 
as the conclusion to which the inexorable logic of events was 
inevitably tending. M. Guizot was, by him and his political 
friends, despatched to Ghent. The King was respectfully advised 
to dismiss ultra-royalists from any place of influence or authority 
near him, and to make it apparent that the reunion of new 
France to its old line of kings was to be founded on constitutional 
and liberal principles of government. 

The second restoration came. After a brief administration of 
Talleyrand and Fouché, a ministry was formed under the presi- 
dency of the Duke of Richelieu. This nobleman knew little of 
France as he found it after an absence of twenty-five years, dur- 
ing part of which he had ruled the Crimea as the vicegerent of 
the Emperor Alexander. ‘He is the man of all France who 
best understands the Crimea,’ sarcastically remarked Talleyrand 
of his successor in office. But the Duke de Richelieu was liberal in 
his royalism, and undoubtedly honest, high-souled, and patriotic. 

The Chamber of Deputies which met in Paris in the autumn 
of 1815, is one of the most notable parliamentary assemblies in 
modern French history. It was the first which was called to- 
gether under the electoral provisions of the new Charter. As 
usual in France, the beaten party gave no sign of life. In the 
new assembly there was an overwhelming majority of pure 
royalists. ‘This Chamber is introuvable, said the King in his 
joy ; not to be hoped for, had it not actually come together ; un- 
jindable, had it not been actually found. Composed mainly of 
obscure country gentlemen whose private character was stainless, 
but whose political fanaticism, long chafing under stern restraint, 
broke into frenzy on their attainment of power, the Chambre 
tntrouvable has left behind it a memory only less odious than the 
memory of that Convention which yielded obedience to Robes- 
pierre. Doubtless there is popular exaggeration and popular 

1 Vol. iii. pp. 172, 173. 
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injustice in this tradition. But these deputies exulted with in- 
decent joy over the executions of Labédoyére and Ney; they 
shouted with indecent fury at the escape of Lavalette; they 
stifled all inquiry into the royalist atrocities of Avignon and 
Nimes; to the utmost of their power they sanctioned and 
encouraged the ‘ White Terror’ of 1815, fit parallel on a reduced 
scale to the ‘Red Terror’ of 1793. That they systematically 
designed to rebuild all that had fallen since 1789, is at least 
doubtful; for fanatics, both political and religious, are often 
warned by a secret instinct, of impossibilities which they will not 
acknowledge, but must not try to overpass. It is certain, at all 
events, that they never lost an opportunity of showing their 
hatred for all institutions born since that memorable date. Of 
this temper was the Chamber with whose concourse the new 
ministry had to carry on the government of a country still 
seething uneasily after the turmoil of the Hundred Days and the 
second fall of Napoleon. 

Strange as it may seem, this reactionary Chamber was the 
first to proclaim and enforce in France a rule of representative 
government deemed quite vital and elementary among ourselves. 
They contended that public affairs should be administered in 
conformity with the wishes of the parliamentary majority, other- 
wise the Charter was a sham, and representative government a 
delusion. Against these ultra-royalists, ministers took the high 
ground of royal prerogative. The natural position of parties 
was, as it were, inverted. Our own history shows instances of 
a similar phenomenon. During the first two reigns of the House 
of Hanover, Whigs in office often acted on Tory precedents, and 
Tories in opposition often appealed to principles which were the 
traditionary creed of Whigs. Looking at the outer form of the 
debates in the Chambre introuvable of 1815, you might have 
taken the majority for patriots endeavouring to restrain excesses 
of kingly power. Looking at the substance of these debates, 
you see an honest and well-meaning, though feeble, ministry 
endeavouring to make political revenge less comprehensive and 
less bitter, to prevent a royal amnesty from being made a list of 
proscription, to secure the independence of the courts of law, to 
protect the public creditor from spoliation, to restrain within the 
narrowest limits an unavoidable suspension of the guarantees of 
individual liberty. Too frequently they stemmed the violence 
of the majority by unconstitutional appeals to the personal wishes 
of the King. But under their opponents’ appeals to the Charter, 
it was easy to see their dislike for that national and royal com- 
pact hateful in their eyes as the latest product of the Revolution. 
‘ Astride upon the Charter,’ said one of them privately, ‘we are 
riding it to death.’ 
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Royer Collard obtained a seat in the new Chamber. He was 
once more a Councillor of State, and Head of the University.’ 
At first, the relative positions of ministry and the majority being 
undefined, he was scarcely a ministerialist. In our own political 
language, we should rather say that he sat on the cross-benches. 
Two or three of his political friends met with him almost every 
evening in a room which they hired for the purpose in the Rue 
St Honoré. Their object was to consider how the reactionary 
fanaticism of the majority could be defeated. Writing home to 
his Government at this time, the Duke of Wellington, misled by 
ultra-royalist gossip, spoke of this harmless meeting as a Jacobin 
Club. 

As the session advanced, the line of separation between mini- 
sters and the majority became apparent. Royer Collard and his 
friends sided with ministers. Against the majority maintaining 
constitutional doctrines for factious purposes, he stood up to 
oppose the purposes and to deny the doctrines. It was a mis- 
nomer to call the King’s government representative. There 
might be a representative government in England. There was 
nothing of the kind in France. ‘I go farther,’ he said: ‘ when 
the government of the country shall depend on a parliamentary 
majority ; when the Chamber shall have power to repulse the 
King’s ministers and oblige him to take others, servants of the 
majority and not servants of the Crown, on that day not only 
is our Charter gone, but gone also is that independent royalty 
which shielded our fathers, and gave France all the liberty and 
happiness she ever enjoyed; on that day we are a Common- 
wealth.” Imagine Earl Russell beginning his parliamentary 
career by a panegyric of rotten boroughs. Imagine Mr Cobden 
laying the foundation of his political fame by exposing the falla- 
cies of free trade. Scarcely less startling than such suppositions 
is the fact, that the doctrines above quoted should have been 
uttered by the statesman who, fourteen years later, appeared in 
the presence-chamber of King Charles X., at the head of a 
parliamentary deputation sent to warn that infatuated sovereign 
of the unconstitutional and dangerous conflict to which the 
Crown, in the selection of its advisers, had provoked the repre- 
sentatives of the nation. . 

How far a government like ours is or is not representative in 
the strict sense of the term, is a point of some moment to political 
philosophers. In a popular assembly, it is a question of words. 
But in such an assembly, the question whether ministers shall 
govern without its concurrence, is above all others a practical 

1 It is noteworthy that in France the term ‘ University’ only means the whole 
body of authorized teachers subject to that department of the State which takes 
charge of Public Instruction. 
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one. With us it is simply a question whether the public business 
of the country shall go on, or shall come to a dead stop. It is 
just the old issue between the preponderance of parliamentary 
authority and the preponderance of royal prerogative ; an issue 
settled in this country since 1688, but quite unsettled in France 
in the year 1815. Not a single member of the Chambre introuv- 
able desired really to postpone prerogative to parliamentary 
authority. In truth, Royer Collard maintained nothing more 
than the logical result of his opponents’ real principles ; principles 
from which an open dissentient could scarcely have been found. 
Not political wisdom, but political passions, not experience of 
public affairs, but reckless hatred of their predecessors, made an 
assembly of narrow-minded country gentlemen maintain against 
one of the most distinguished politicians of his time, a practical 
doctrine which for nearly two centuries has been a mere com- 
monplace to men of all parties among ourselves. 

The parliamentary session was closed in April 1816 by pro- 
rogation. But the ‘Chambre Introuvable’ was not destined to 
meet again. 

It had ceased to be looked upon with favour by the King. 
Louis XVIII. believed as implicitly as any one of his ancestors 
in the divine tenure of his royal office. But though not a liberal 
prince, he was an honest and a prudent one. He had given 
France a constitutional Charter, and pledged his royal word to 
its faithful observance. He shrewdly saw that the right course 
was also the safe one. Unquestionably he would rather have 
been an absolute sovereign than a sovereign controlled by con- 
stitutional limitations. As he said himself, he would rather walk 
straight than walk lame; but better walk lame, than not walk at 
all. Better be a constitutional King in the Tuileries, than a sham 
King with a sham Court at Ghent, Hartwell, or Mittau. Give 
the majority of the Chamber their way, and it was clear to what 
issues they would bring the country and the Crown. His autho- 
rity too had been contemned by them in the person of his 
ministers, and no sovereign was ever more jealous of his personal 
authority than he. And yet it seemed hard to punish royalism, 
even when its excess had made it dangerous. The parliamentary 
majority certainly did not represent the general feeling of the 
country ; but they represented the feeling of a party whose power 
in the country was considerable, and whose acknowledged heads 
were the King’s brother and the King’s niece. When his police 
minister, Decazes, who had deservedly won the influence of a 
favourite and the power of a Premier, pressed him for a dissolu- 
tion of the Chamber, it was natural that the King should hesitate. 
At last he yielded. The ministerial counsels, the royal reluc- 
tance, had been kept a profound secret. To the surprise of 
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every one, to the consternation of the opposition Court held by 
the Comte d’Artois in the Pavillon Marsan,—that corner of the 
Tuileries which still uplifts its peaked roof and tall chimneys over 
against the Rue de Rivoli,—an ordinance dissolving that notori- 
ous Chamber appeared in the Moniteur. It was dated 5th Sep- 
tember 1816, a memorable date in the history of those times, as 
the beginning of a tranquil and moderate government, which 
lasted till the reaction produced by the murder of the Duke de 
Berri, four years later, once more recalled the ultra-royalists to 
influence and power. 

Tranquil and moderate, we say, but in a restricted and rela- 
tive sense ; as tranquil and as moderate as parliamentary govern- 
ment could be in a country where parties were fiercely hostile, 
and free institutions a recent and ill understood possession. 
During these four years, many a stout battle on quite elementary 
questions of constitutional freedom had to be fought. The advo- 
cates of modern imperialism complacently appeal to the contrast 
between the now scarcely ruffled surface of home politics in 
France, and the stormy contests which, in these far-off parlia- 
mentary times, stirred society to its inmost depths. In this 
country, we are neither scared by that contrast, nor moved by 
the lesson which it is meant to suggest. Happily familiar with 
a political freedom which has outlived many generations, we take 
its good along with its inseparable evil, accepting its shadows for 
the sake of its lights. True it is, that political freedom brings 
with it the occasional injustice of party strife, the occasional 
abuse of party victory. But it satisfies some of the highest in- 
stincts of our nature. Since, in the inherent imperfection of all 
human institutions it is written that abuses must needs come, 
let us rather have a government under which they may be dis- 
cussed freely, than a government which requires them to be 
submitted to without discussion. 

Into these commonplaces one is apt to glide, whenever a com- 
parison suggests itself between our political institutions and those 
which now prevail in France. Commonplaces here, they are 
paradoxes yonder. 

The few distinguished men on the other side of the Channel, 
who openly profess their belief in these paradoxes as truths 
awaiting in partial oblivion now their inevitable revival here- 
after, consider the four years which followed the year 1816 as 
the best time of the Restoration. At no time since the fall of 
Napoleon, had the alliance between the Crown and the public 
liberties seemed more promising. An electoral law, faithfully 
carrying out the promises of the Charter, had been passed on 5th 
February 1817. On 19th May 1819, the newspaper press be- 
came as free as it now is in England. During these four years 
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it was that the doctrinaires rose to that eminence which has 
made their name famous. To make their position clear, the dis- 
tribution of parties in the Chamber must be understood. 

On the extreme right of the chair sat those deputies who saw 
nothing in the Revolution of 1789 but a series of blunders, fol- 
lowed by a series of crimes; blunders to be set right, crimes to 
be expiated by returning, as far as it was possible to return, to 
the state of things which existed before that fatal date. On the 
extreme left of the chair sat those deputies who, as men of the 
Revolution or men of the Empire, upheld the very principles 
and appealed to the very recollections which the extreme right 
regarded with abhorrence. Between these two extremes was a 
large and fluctuating mass, which properly belonged to neither. 
This was the centre. 

To some extent, this threefold division is naturally inherent in 
every political assembly of popular origin, whose deliberations 
are public and free. Some men love things as they are or were ; 
some men thirst insatiably for new things ; the mass of mankind 
hesitate between these antagonistic tendencies. Chiefly in the 
early days of parliamentary institutions will we note an extreme 
right, an extreme left, and a centre. As these institutions grow 
older, as party ties are strengthened by family tradition, as 
the reins of party discipline are tightened by the experience of 
generations, the extremes absorb the centre, leaving in its stead 
a handful of politicians who profess allegiance to the leaders of 
neither side, and are important chiefly because they can turn 
the scale in an evenly-balanced party struggle. 

The beginning of such a phenomenon was visible in the 
assembly of which we speak. Part of the centre gravitated to- 
wards the right, and part towards the left. While one extreme 
was a standing conspiracy against the Charter, and the other 
extreme a standing conspiracy against the King, the right centre 
loyally accepted the Charter for the sake of the King, and the 
left centre loyally accepted the King for the sake of the Charter. 
Between these two sections of the centre were four or five men, 
who thoroughly and equally accepted both the Crown and the 
Charter, the rights of the King and the rights of the nation, each 
as the necessary condition and complement of the other. These 
were the doctrinaires. 

It may be that the symmetry of this description is to be 
taken as you take the round numbers of the mathematician. It 
may be that minor details are here sacrificed to distinctness of 
general outline. Truthfulness in the general outline, nothing 
more than this, is what we profess to give. We believe that 
we have given nothing less. 

As their small number and equally balanced doctrine imply, 
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the doctrinaires were not a party, but rather a knot of political 
philosophers. Their three chief names were Royer Collard, De 
Serre, Camille Jordan. In the House of Peers they had one 
adherent, the Duke de Broglie. In the Council of State, M. 
Guizot and M. de Barante were their allies and disciples. In 
political circles and in the press, they numbered perhaps a dozen 
adherents. Small as their numbers were, their moral weight 
and political importance are conspicuous in the history of these 
times. They were called doctrinaires, because their reputed 
chief, Royer Collard, had by some satirical journalist been 
quizzed as a Doctrinaire Father, in allusion to his early years 
as a pupil in the ecclesiastical seminary of St Omer. ‘Their 
small number was often the subject of ridicule. It was said 
of the Opposition lately sitting in Napoleon IIL.’s Legislative 
Body, that a single cab could hold it all. Of the doctrinaires, 
it used to be said that they would barely fill one sofa. Act- 
ing on Cobbett’s rule that you take the sting out of a nick- 
name by adopting it, they declared themselves to be doctri- 
naires indeed,—that is to say, men having doctrines,—in other 
words, fixed principles of political belief and action other than 
party or personal interest. 

But with the distinguishing characteristic comes the faulty 
exaggeration. An inexorable stiffness where compromise is 
needed, a disposition to make the varying exigencies of circum- 
stance yield obedience to quite inflexible principles, this was a 
doctrinaire fault from which, in form and manner at least, the 
chief of the doctrinaires was not altogether free. But in him it 
was sometimes more apparent than real. ‘ More than once,’ says 
M. Albert de Broglie,’ ‘it has happened to him not to look down 
upon circumstances from the heights of theory, but to exalt into 
a theory what was nothing more than the inspiration of circum- 
stances.’ 

The name doctrinaire has not disappeared, and is not likely to 
disappear, from our political vocabulary. It is a convenient term 
for a not uncommon phenomenon. A politician showing signs 
of insubordination in the ranks of his party, inclined perhaps to 
set up principles of his own which are not theirs, is lable to be 
sneered at as adoctrinaire. Various are the positions in which the 
designation may be given or received. A Tory with leanings to 
Whig error, a Whig tainted with Tory heresies, is no’ better than 
a doctrinaire in the estimation of his more orthodox brethren. 
The doctrinaire is essentially a separatist and independent. His 
personal merits may be very great; obedience to the demands 
of party is not one of them. A certain amount of party discipline 

1 Preface to M. Vingtain’s Life of Royer Collard, p. iv. 
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is essential to the right working of free institutions. In that 


point of view the doctrinaire is an obstacle. Exaggeration of 


party feeling, sacrifice of public interests to party interests, these 
are the vices to which free institutions are prone. In that point 
of view the doctrinaire is a corrective. Some narrow personal 
ambitions, seeking consolation for deserved failure, may affect this 
form of political opinion as a vent for selfish discontent, as a 
satisfaction for ruffled vanity. But the doctrinaire whose aims 
are like those of Royer Collard and his friends, has a lofty func- 
tion to fulfil under any system of free government. Like the 
eclectic in philosophy, he is a seeker and supporter of truths 
which other men have overlooked in the strife for victory. His 
part is to uphold those rights and interests of society which poli- 
tical struggles sometimes endanger. A part of which few are 
capable, and enticing to few; for its successful achievement pre- 
supposes a high moral influence very difficult to attain, and lead- 
ing rather to unofficial honour among a chosen circle, than to 
the more substantial and more popular rewards of place and 
power. To the practical politician, to the man who writes or 
works for his party, the doctrinaire, however high-souled and 
pure, is a special object of dislike. Hence it is that in our 
political writing the term is rarely applied otherwise than as a 
mark of reproach. 

From envy and detraction it has certainly shielded neither 
those who originally bore the name, nor their survivors and 
disciples. Their position was, and has always been, the likeliest 
to produce misrepresentation and to provoke slander. Just as 
an, object in the middle distance of a landscape is projected on a 
background changing with every change in the position of the 
spectator, so, in political perspective, the man who occupies a 
middle position between contending parties is liable to be blended 
with each of them in its turn. The consequence is that each 
in its turn will abuse him as being an open enemy after having 
been a treacherous friend. To the ultra-royalist of the Restora- 
tion, Royer Collard often seemed no better than a leveller and a 
Jacobin; to the imperialist of our day he is a bigot of the 
‘throne and altar’ creed.’ To the modern French republican, 
the doctrinaire is a political Jesuit with no fixed principle but 


' An unconscious echo of this opinion will be found at p. 193 (as explained 
at page 194) of Ten Years’ Imperialism, a volume materially thin, and of not 
much substance otherwise, but smartly and pleasantly written. ‘To its style, 
and its conformity with the superficial theories of French politics afloat in this 
country, this book owes such measure of success as it has attained. Written 
professedly by a lounger (flaneur) it bristles with facts and figures, assuredly 
not picked up in the streets of Paris, but derived from sources always made 
available to book writers and newspaper correspondents who are willing to plead, 
with such qualifications as our political traditions fortunately require, the cause 
of French Imperialism in England. 
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this, that the end justifies the means.’ With us the epithet is a 
current newspaper word often as meaningless as any other bit of 
newspaper slang, but meaning, when used with a serious purpose, 
a sham Conservative or a sham Liberal, according to the political 
colour of the writer. This is precisely the kind of obloquy which 
is likely to beset those public men who place justice above party 
considerations, who care more for their country’s welfare than 
for the official interests of their political friends, and less for 
temporary popularity than for permanent fame. 

Justice even to their detractors requires us to remember that 
the opinions of Royer Collard and his friends underwent a 
change. Free political institutions were in their cradle in 1815: 
the responsibility of ministers, the true relation between Crown 
and Parliament, and their constitutional interdependence, these 
were things which the charter had scarcely settled, because by 
the framers of the charter they were scarcely understood. In 
those evil days it was natural that the sincere friends of public 
liberty should side with prerogative against fanatical partisans, 
who clamoured for parliamentary authority in order to make it 
the instrument of its own ruin. This was the offence of Royer 
Collard much more than of his friends; an offence amply atoned 
for, if atonement were needed, by his whole subsequent life. 
From 1816 to 1820, when the ultra-royalist faction seemed 
vanquished, the doctrinaires were the unfailing supporters of 
every measure favourable to individual and public freedom. It 
was their day of power, and they used it well. When imperialist 
writers, French or English, speak slightingly of the doctrinaires, 
it is well to note that, in the opinion of all liberal politicians as 
opposed to all democrats, pure and imperialist, the best days of 
the Restoration, to be reckoned without doubt among the best 
days of modern French history, were precisely the days when 
the doctrinaire influence had become a power in the State. 

It was in 1817 that the doctrinaires began to be known by 
that name. In the following year, their greatest orator, the 
greatest orator of the Restoration,—De Serre,—became Keeper 
of the Seals. But his friend Royer Collard, after some hesita- 
tion, declined a similar honour. He felt himself lacking, per- 
haps, in administrative talent. He certainly had no taste for 
those compromises between principle aud expediency which are 
often forced upon Ministers of State. ‘My way of conducting 
public affairs,’ said he to M. Decazes, ‘ would in no respect be 
yours. You evade questions, and turn them aside; you gain 
time, and leave them half solved. For my part I would face 
them, bring them out into the market-place, and there evisce- 
rate them before everybody. I would compromise, not aid 
1 See Pagnerre’s Political Dictionary, voce. Doctrinaire. 
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you.’ He disliked official responsibility. He disliked any sacrifice 
of his personal independence. Grave faults these, you will say, 
in a public man, and not for general imitation, except on pain of 
a stoppage in the wheels of parliamentary government. But it 
is one among many advantages of parliamentary government, 
that while it trains men for office, and offers them some of the 
highest and noblest inducements to take office with its responsi- 
bilities, its cares, its shackles, its labours, it still leaves outside 
the line of official employment a wide and honourable field of 
usefulness. 

The death of the Duke de Berri brought back evil days. A 
royalist reaction then set in, which lasted, with one brief interval 
towards its close, till 1830. But we are not writing a history of 
these times; only such a summary of them as may make the 
public life of a remarkable man intelligible. ‘The space we have 
occupied is already large; too large, it may be thought, for our 
foreign and unfamiliar subject. Moreover, at this point we lose 
the guidance of M. Duvergier de Hauranne, with whom we 
part with best wishes for the successful completion of his in- 
valuable history. We shall move rapidly over the ground that 
remains. 

The acceptance of office by De Serre, the refusal of office by 
Royer Collard—these were the beginnings of a separation which 
subsequent events made wider and deeper. Clear it was, if ever 
anything was made clear, that the Duke de Berri’s murder was 
the deed of one man without accomplices. But many thought 
it an act of revolutionary violence, a symptom of revolutionary 
passions fermenting among the multitude, and inspiring the 
frenzy of a single and quite unaided assassin. The soul of De 
Serre was filled with this conviction. To his vivid imagination 
democracy seemed like a rising tide, threatening to whelm in a 
second inundation all the guarantees of social order which the 
first had spared. With his sanction measures were taken 
against individual liberty ; a law was brought in to restrict the 
press ; another to create, beside and above the existing deputies 
and electors, a higher category of both. As the breach between 
De Serre and his doctrinaire friends became known, men versed 
in English parliamentary history remembered how a like terror 
of democratic excess brought about a like incident in the poli- 
tical career of Burke. In the Chamber, and out of it, the doc- 
trinaires became the opponents of the ministry. Their names 
were struck from the roll of the Council of State. To soften 
the blow, De Serre, in the King’s name, offered Royer Collard a 
pension. The offer was loftily declined. His letter on that 
occasion to the Keeper of the Seals has been preserved by M. De 

' Guizot, Mémoires, vol. i. p. 201. 
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Barante. No man placed between his principles and a pension 
ever declared for his principles in a statelier style. 

It was in a discussion on the new laws of the press that the 
difference of opinion between Royer Collard and his old friend 
took its most memorable expression. Democracy rising and 
pervading all things, ‘a full stream ready to overflow its chan- 
nels’—so De Serre in his vivid way presented to his hearers the 
evil power requiring curb and check. ‘ Yes, answered Royer 
Collard, ‘ democracy does flow in a full stream in this France of 
ours, such as the lapse of time and the course of events have 
made her. Let others be sorrowful or be angry; for my part, 
instead of slandering the age in which we live, I thank Provi- 
dence for opening the benefits of civilisation to an ever-increasing 
number of our race’* . . . ‘Through many misfortunes,’ 
he said, in the course of the same speech, ‘ the equality of rights 
(this is democracy’s true name, I restore it merely) has pre- 
vailed; . . . it has become the universal form of society. 
In this sense it is everywhere, and has no farther conquests to 
make.’ A noticeable distinction this, though not perhaps Aris- 
totelian, between the true democracy and the false, between 
justice to the many, and their unjust, because ignorant, posses- 
sion of political power. To believe that society must, ‘ with the 
process of the suns, fall under a form of government in which 
its best and wisest shall be overborne and silenced by unintelli- 
gent numbers, is sheer fatalism. To believe that knowledge, 
wisdom, justice, and all the blessings held within the vague but 
broad word civilisation, are destined to flow in an ever-deepening 
and widening stream, for behoof of an ever-increasing number 
of the children of men, is to believe in Providence. This, and 
not the other, was the faith of Royer Collard. 

Within the meaning of democracy properly so called, his 
opinion, as expressed on another occasion, looks like a subtlety 
intended to meet the advocate of universal suffrage on common 
ground. Electoral rights belong to all, he said; not to be exer- 
cised, however, without some guarantee of intelligence and in- 
terest in the common good. Clearly the question how these 
guarantees shall be determined, is the whole question between 
limited suffrage and the so-called universal suffrage which ex- 
cludes women and children; to be determined differently accord- 
ing as the representative is taken as the pledged delegate of a 
numerical majority, or the free and intelligent defender of the 
rights and interests of the country at large. But to return. 

The royalist reaction went on. Under its able and dexterous 
leader Villéle as Prime Minister, the Extreme Right remained 


' These words are quoted in Cousin’s Introduction to the History of Philo- 
sophy, Lect. ii. 
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in power from the year 1822 till the year 1827. In the autumn 
of 1824, Louis XVIII. died. De Serre was dead; Camille 
Jordan had gone to his grave two or three years before. Of the 
doctrinaires in the Chamber, Royer Collard stood almost alone 
when Charles X. ascended the throne of his ancestors. 

It would be wrong to call him leader of the opposition, for no 
disciplined and regular opposition then existed. But public 


opinion was deeply ‘stirred against the reactionary tendencies of 


the ministry, and against the fanaticism, political and religious, 
of its supporters. “Among those who gave utterance to that 
feeling in the Chamber, none spoke with more authority than 
Royer Collard. On all sides he was listened to with deference. 
The Extreme Right and Right Centre honoured in him a man 
of tried loyalty to the Crown; the Extreme Left and Left 
Centre trusted him as a sincere Liberal. All yielded homage to 
his lofty eloquence, which in that generation had scarcely been 
surpassed. ‘T’o him the country at large looked with expectation, 
when any measure was brought forward by which its civil or 
religious liberties were put in peril. A notable instance of 
such expectation and its fulfilment was the proposal, in 1825, to 
punish with death any one who should profane a sacred vessel, 
or lay violent hands on a consecrated wafer. The bill became 
law, cruel and absurd as it was—absurd, because impracticably 
cruel. Royer Collard’s speech made the victory of ministers 
equivalent to a defeat. No one could doubt his attachment to 
the Church of his fathers; but to make the dogma of the Real 
Presence a law of the State, seemed to him an intolerable con- 
fusion of things secular with things sacred. ‘ Have States, then,’ 
he asked, ‘a religion as persons “have: have they a soul and a 
life to come, in “which they will be judged according to their 
faith and works? . . . Human societies are born, “they live, 
they die on this earth; here their destinies are fulfilled 3 here 
ends their imperfect and faulty justice, founded only on the need 
and the right of self-preservation. But they do not contain the 
whole of man. Above and bey ond his social ties, there re- 
mains to him the nobler part of himself, those high faculties by 
which he rises to God, to a future life, to unknown blessings in 
an invisible world. . . . As religion i is not of this world, so 
neither is human law of the other. Between these two worlds 
there is contact, but no confusion; their boundary line is the 
grave. . . . We, individual and personal beings as we are, 
made in God’s image and heirs of immortality, we have another 
destiny than that of States”! There is a savour here of the pro- 
fessorial chair; this is not quite the kind of talk suited to our 


' These words are quoted near the close of Guiz»t’s first Lecture on the 
History of Civilisation in Europe. 
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practical House of Commons. In a more practical strain he 
concluded: ‘No doubt, gentlemen, our Revolution has been 
impious, even to fanaticism, even to cruelty; but note that by 
cruelty the revolutionary cause was lost, and one may warn the 
counter revolutionists of our time, that cruel retaliation, even if 
written merely, will bear witness against its authors and make 
them infamous in their turn, 

The tradition is, that these speeches of Royer Collard touched 
a very sensitive fibre in France, and set public opinion astir 
from one end of the country to the other. It is hard to believe 
this when we look at the political apathy into which the present 
generation of Frenchmen are for the most part fallen. But 
equality of civil and religious rights, much more than public or 
individual liberty, was ever the national craving. Popular, in 
the ordinary sense, the eloquence of Royer Collard could scarcely 
ever have been. His was not that form of oratory which tells 
on the multitude. There was in it no appeal to passion or feel- 
ing, no strong declamation against individuals, no brilliant nar- 
ration, no striking detail, none of that concrete and practical 
logic to which we are accustomed in our public men. <A very 
competent French critic," wishing to give his countrymen an 
idea of Macaulay’s oratory, likens him to Royer Collard. To give 
an idea of Royer Collard’s oratory we would scarcely liken bien to 
Macaulay. Compared with our great orator and historian, the 
great doctrinaire seems to us abstract, platonic, almost transcen- 
dental. Like Macaulay, he was a speaker of set speeches; more 
than this, he was a reader of written ones. From long disuse 
of public discussion under Napoleon, sprang this. fashion in the 
Chamber of Deputies, not yet abandoned by its successors. 
The consequence was, that there was no debating there in the 
proper sense of the term,—one deputy ascending the tribune after 
another to read, according as his temper or his aptitude might 
be, a fierce philippic or a cold dissertation. Royer Collard often 
spoke on the spur of the moment, and never otherwise than 
with ease and power; but in the main his parliamentary elo- 
quence always retained something of the Sorbonne. Quoted 
there by his disciples Cousin and Guizot, his words seem re- 
stored to their true place, spoken to their appropriate listeners. 

On one other memorable occasion, before the fall of the 
Villéle ministry, his eloquence stirred the Chamber and the 
nation. This was in 1827. <A law had been proposed to deprive 
the press of the poor remains of liberty it still possessed. Public 
indignation knew no bounds. The Jesuits were thought to have 
been busy here, as in the crusade against sacrilege; an addi- 
tional circumstance of exasperation. Not on this ground, but 
' M. Prevost-Paradol, Nouveaux Essais de Politique et de Littérature, p. 91. 
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on the ground of its own demerits, Royer Collard attacked the 
proposed law. Its authors, while lamenting the probable fate 
in store for good journals and good books, maintained that evil 
is a hundredfold more productive of evil, than good is productive 
of good. The liberty of doing and speaking well was to be taken 
away in order to destroy the liberty of doing and speaking ill ; 
the corn was to be uprooted with the tares. A notable argu- 
ment this, Royer Collard said, convicting man’s Maker of a 
blunder when man was sent forth on the day of his creation 
able to choose between true and false, free to choose between 
right and wrong. The concluding words of that oration were 
remembered long after the time when these and other sounds of 
warning to that fated elder branch of the house of Bourbon 
might have been listened to with profit to themselves and to the 
country over which their rule had been so strangely restored :— 
‘I cannot adopt the amendment proposed by the committee, 
nor any amendment. The bill deserves none, admits of none. 
No compromise is possible with the principle of tyranny which 
has brought it forth. I reject it purely and simply out of respect 
for human nature, of which it is a degradation; for justice, against 
which it is an outrage. I reject it out of loyalty to the lawful 
throne, which it shakes to its foundation perhaps, which it at 
least endangers, and of which it sullies the honour in men’s 
opinions as unfaithful to its word. This is the only pledge I 
can now give of a fidelity known to the Crown in its day of exile 
and misfortune. And you, gentlemen, you also will reject this 
bill, because you owe it to yourselves in this crisis, which may 
be a salutary one, to make it known what your country. is to 
you, and what you are to your country.’ 

The crisis was a salutary one. It arrested the mad career of 
reactionary politicians; it almost saved the dynasty. There 
was a dissolution and a general election. Of these steps taken 
to strengthen the hands of Villéle, the immediate result was 
that minister’s resignation. He shrewdly saw that to govern 
against the will of a hostile majority in both Chambers was a 
problem for which, within the constitutional limits of parlia- 
mentary government, there was no solution. Charles X. was 
made to understand that the time for a bold stroke beyond these 
limits not being come as yet, it would be the safest course to 
walk within them a little longer. And so the Martignac ministry 
came to power. 

It was a makeshift ministry this, intended to serve a tem- 
porary purpose, liberal by accident rather than design. For its 
good fame in history it is more beholden to the personal inclina- 
tions of its chief than to his political opinions. He was a Bor- 
deaux advocate of some repute, who had done good service to 
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the royal cause in that city during the Hundred Days, much 
liked in the Chamber of Deputies for his conciliatory manners, 
listened to by all as a fascinating orator, known to friend and foe 
as aman of honour. He had served in the ranks of the Villéle 
party with some distinction, sufficient to make his promotion no 
surprise. Shielded by the popularity of the new minister, the 
King took time to ripen his plans. The public were misled into 
the belief that a new era had come. Electoral abuses were 
reformed, political prosecutions were stopped, the press was 
once more set free. The two doctrinaire professors, Guizot and 
Cousin, who had been silenced by the preceding administration, 
reappeared at the Sorbonne with a distinguished colleague of 
similar opinions and equal fame, M. Villemain. ‘They only 
spoke, as few have spoken, of history, philosophy, and litera- 
ture. But by the eager audience who filled the lecture-room 
to overflowing, their mere presence there as authorized teachers 
was gladly taken as an official homage to liberal opinion, and 
gladly made an occasion for public sympathy with its most 
honoured leaders. More than thirty years afterwards, one of 
those illustrious three, now fallen on evil days with all their 
school, spoke thus of that hopeful time: ‘The resumption of 
our lectures was a triumph. . . . Since the great days of 
the schoolmen, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, such 
audiences had never been seen in the Latin Quarter. ‘Two or 
three thousand persons of every age and every rank crowded 
the great hall of the Sorbonne.’* Here in Edinburgh, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, writing metaphysics about this time, rejoiced 
that in Paris the reign of Jesuit ascendancy was over.” 

As the disciples were in honour, so was the master. In the 
general election of 1827, Royer Collard was returned by seven 
constituencies, of which Paris was one. When the new Chamber 
met in February 1828, his name stood first on the list of five 
members, submitted to the King’s choice, as candidates for the 
chair. He was chosen. Personally liked by the King, he was 
at the same time the truest and most eminent representative of 
public opinion. No revolution, no counter-revolution ; so he 
expressed what all men thought. Again in 1829, and a third 
time in 1830, King and Chamber combined to do him the same 
honour. He had, both in his opinions and in his character, a 
special fitness for the chair of a great political assembly. His 
impartiality in the discharge of its duties is quite a memorable 
fact in the history of that time. As President of the Chamber 
of Deputies he sometimes was seen at the Tuileries, in familiar 
converse with the King. One day they talked of the bad com- 


1 Introduction a T Histoire de la Philosophie: Edition of 1861, Preface, p. iii. 
? Article on Cousin in Edinburgh Review tor October 1829, 
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pany which men who conspire even for a good cause must 
sometimes keep. ‘You should know about this,’ said the King, 
‘for you too have been a conspirator. ‘Sire,’ answered Royer 
Collard, ‘I never conspired with any but honest men, 

At this very time the King was conspiring. Under a strong 
conviction of divine right, and some dim sense of duty, not with- 
out a casuistical endeavour to find in the words of the Charter 
itself some warrant for breaking it, he had resolved to let the 
world see, all past revolutions to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that the full power of Henry IV. and Louis XIV. had descended 
to him as an undiminished heritage along with their sceptre. 
His favourite, whom scandal called his son, Prince Jules de 
Polignac, at that time ambassador in London, was recalled to be 
made Prime Minister in room of M. de Martignac. An ardent 
royalist, an obsequious but sincerely devoted courtier, the new 
Premier was as notorious for his incapacity as for his blind attach- 
ment to opinions fraught with danger to the country and to his 
sovereion’s best interests. His appointment in August 1829 was 
felt as an outrage upon public opinion, beyond which men dimly 
saw dark mischief brewing. ‘ Hapless King, hapless France,’ 
exclaimed the Journal des Débats. ‘The King will lose himself, 
and that before long, said, in his cold and cynical way, old 
Talleyrand, not unaccustomed to such changes. 

In March 1830 came the opening of the session and the 
royal speech. The King told Peers and Deputies that the sacred 
rights of the crown were the true safeguard of the public liberties, 
and must, for his people’s sake, pass entire to his successors. 
With a threat to repress any disturbance that might arise, he 
dimly spoke of ‘the good he intended to do, relying on their 
concurrence. The reply proposed in the Chamber of Deputies 
was by no means what it has become usual to call an echo of the 
speech. Eagerly did the excited and anxious public watch the 
debate. The Prime Minister sat mute during that memorable 
discussion, on which hung his own and his master’s fate. Once 
or twice only was he stirred to utter a few blundering and in- 
coherent words. By a majority composed of 221 members, an 
address was carried tendering to the King words of respectful 
but significant warning. To Royer Collard as president, fell 
the duty of going at the head of a deputation to the Tuileries to 
make solemn presentation of that document. It was the last 
official act of his public life. Those who witnessed it felt how 
critical a moment in the history of their country had come, as 
they beheld the emotion with which the President of the Chamber 
read these words to the King: ‘Sire, the Charter which we owe 
to the wisdom of your august predecessor, and of which your 
Majesty has the firm will to consolidate the benefit, consecrates 
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as a right the intervention of the country in all deliberations 
that affect the public interests. That intervention, wisely mea- 
sured, confined within wise limits, not with our consent to be 
overpassed, is positive in its result, making the permanent agree- 
ment between the political views of your government and the 
views of your people absolutely essential to the regular conduct 
of public affairs. Sire, our loyalty, our affection, constrain us to 
tell you that this agreement does not exist.’ 

To what issues Charles X. brought this conflict with the 
nation it is needless to recount here. Royer Collard survived 
the Revolution of 1830 for fifteen years. ‘Till 1839 he sat in 
the Chamber, but his voice was seldom heard. Once he spoke, 
when the constitution of the peerage was in question, contend- 
ing that a peerage not hereditary was no peerage at all. 
Anotlier time he opposed those famous September laws, pro- 
voked by the crime of Fieschi in 1835,—laws of which the 
chief provision substituted the Chamber of Peers in room of an 
ordinary jury for the trial of press offences against the State. 
His opinion, unsettled in 1815, had since that time ripened and 
hardened into an inflexible conviction that a jury, and a jury 
only,-is the competent tribunal for crimes alleged against the 
press. Under the new order of things he lived as not belonging 
to it. Not that he ever questioned the rightfulness of the 
change which placed the House of Orleans on the throne; he 
confessed its justice while he deplored its necessity. ‘I, too,’ 
he would say, ‘am of the victors, but sad is the victory.” He 
thought that the elder Bourbons carried with them into exile a 
great principle, the principle of hereditary transmission of the 
crown, of little account in his eyes as a semi-religious dogma, 
but of infinite value as a temporal guarantee of social stability 
and order. Only such robust institutions as those of England 
were in 1688 could, he thought, withstand the loosening and 
dissolving tendencies of a change of dynasty. By the new 
political parties and their leaders he was honoured as the most 
eminent representative of a period which had passed away. 
But his own political life was over. Not hopefully looking 
towards the future, he was now what his temper and opinions 
had always inclined him to be, a mere spectator and critic of 
men and events. We have glimpses of him at this time as the 
oracular adviser of younger public men. When the first portion 
of De Tocqueville’s work on American Democracy came out, 
he gladly hailed the young publicist as a worthy successor of 
Montesquieu. The second portion was produced under his 
superintendence and counsels. Under that influence, perhaps, 
the fatalism of its earlier pages was modified by the strong belief 
in Providence which is conspicuous towards its close. 
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Royer Collard died in September 1845. A noticeable figure 


surely among the men of last generation, was this spiritualist 
thinker, offspring of a materialist age ; this Legitimist full of re- 
publican pride; this honourer of “kings who “could speak like 
Hampden ; ; this democrat who loved not universal suffrage ; this 
sincere Roman Catholic, to whom intolerance and bigotry were 
hateful as though he had ‘been a disciple of Diderot and Voltaire. 
His high thoughts of man’s life and man’s destiny, his love of 
liberty, not less conspicuous than his love of order, endear his 
memory to those of his countrymen in whose creed materialism 
has no place, and among whom administrative despotism never 
found a worshipper. T hese are chief among the men whom even 
now (June 1863) we behold once more astir, without revolu- 
tionary violence, and with no democratical fanaticism, to win back 
for France the place she has lost among free nations. 
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Art. II.—1. Prehistoric Man. Researches into the Origin of Civi- 
lisation in the Old and New World. By DanteL Witson, 
LL.D. 2 vols. London, 1862. 

2. Types of Mankind; or, Ethnological Researches, based upon 
the Ancient Monuments, Paintings, Sculptures, and Crania of 
Races. By J. C. Nott, M.D., and Gro. R. Guippon. 
London, 1854. 


A voice from the woody depths of Canada, discussing the 
Origines of civilisation and history, takes one at first somewhat 
by surprise. It is no disparagement to the youthful universities 
of British America, to say that, as yet, it is not to their profes- 
sorial chairs that the literary world looks for enlightenment in 
matters requiring a long-continued scientific research. The 
salaries of Canadian professors, ranging from 1.200 to L.400 
a-year, are not sufficient, save in very exceptional cases, to 
attract from this country any man of literary mark. Dr Daniel 
Wilson, however, is one of those exceptions. There are many 
important branches of knowledge and literature the pursuit of 
which is not remunerative ; and any man who sets himself to 
work out a special department of knowledge, is glad to get some 
appointment which ensures to him a livelihood, while leaving 
him leisure for his favourite studies. This is what Dr Wilson 
has done. At Toronto he worthily fills a chair of History and 
English Literature, to which he was appointed in 1852; and in 
the tert years which have since elapsed, he has employed the 
long leisure of the summer recess in prosecuting those archo- 
logical studies for which he had acquired no mean reputation 
before he left Scotland. 

In most cases, a long residence abroad is very detrimental to 
a literary career. The strangeness of the country and of the 
mode of life, the duties of the appointment, perhaps the un- 
healthiness of the climate, combine to waste the prime of life, 
when literary ambition and enthusiasm for work are strongest ; 
while the scarcity of books of reference, the difficulty of com- 
municating with fellow-workers, and not least, the getting ‘ out 
of gear’ with public opinion at home, the diminished sensibility 
to the taste of the reading world, which seldom fails to steal 
over the scholar in the comparative isolation of life abroad, are 
all unfavourable to his accomplishment of any great work. Dr 
Wilson has been more fortunately circumstanced, and he has 
turned his opportunities most happily to account. In preparing 
his first work, the ‘ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,’ he had studied 
in its general bearings the interesting branch of archeology 
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to which he devotes himself, and had mastered it in detail as 
regards the British Isles ; and when he transferred his residence 
to Canada, he wisely resolved to find in the New World a field 
for further researches and contemplation. Archeology is a 
science which can only partially be prosecuted in the closet. It 
is true that, for very many of his facts, the archeologist, like the 
votaries of other sciences, must depend upon the truthfulness 
and sound judgment of fellow-inquirers ; but the more widely 
he can see and examine for himself, the more valuable and the 
more interesting will be the book in which the results of his 
research are recorded. This value and this interest are to be 
found in no common measure in the work which Dr Wilson 
has now published. It is a mature and mellow work of an able 
man; free alike from crotchets and from dogmatism, and ex- 
hibiting on every page the caution and moderation of a well- 
balanced judgment ; written in a style which in many parts is 
lamentably diffuse, but which artistically interweaves with the 
level portions of the book charming passages of personal narra- 
tive and description. The plan of the book naturally occasions 
considerable redundancy, which is not satisfactory to a dis- 
ciplined intellect ; and yet for the general reader we suspect this 
redundancy will be useful and not unpleasing. Another and 
stronger objection, likely to be taken by men who have studied 
this department of archzology, is, that on too many important 
questions the author leaves us in doubt as to his opinion. 

‘ Prehistoric man’—the very title of the book is suggestive of 
scores of keenly-vexed questions, which now agitate the literary, 
and not less so the ecclesiastical, world. But Dr Wilson has 
happily no love for that spirit of heterodox speculation which 
has of late become a passion, a pest, a mania. In his book there 
are no accounts of pretended generations of mankind before 
Adam—no intellectual bigotry and self-conceit which delight to 
mock at received opinions in science and at common faith in 
religion. The purpose of his book is simply to elucidate, from 
many and varied sources, the arts of life as they appear in the 
initiatory stage of civilisation, and before history arose to describe 
and leave a record of them. ‘ Prehistoric man,’ in the sense in 
which the term is legitimately used by Dr Wilson, does not 
mean mankind at an epoch prior to all history, but merely prior 
to the invention of written records by the particular race or 
nation of which he writes. Thus, a thousand years ago—we 
might say at a much later date—the entire population of the 
American continent was ‘ prehistoric,’ although history was at 
that time cultivated by every nation of the Old World from 
China to the Atlantic. 

Dr Wilson has brought together a great mass of curious and 
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interesting materials in elucidation of the arts of life as they 
appear in the initiatory stage of civilisation. This constitutes 
.the value of his work. He has studied this early phase of 
humanity, those rude beginnings of civilisation, in many different 
countries; and in his pages we obtain interesting glimpses of 
primitive peoples in various parts of the world. He is a strong 
advocate for the use of the terms ‘ stone period,’ ‘ bronze period,’ 
‘iron period;’ and unquestionably they may be employed with 
advantage to mark different stages of civilisation. But it must 
be borne in mind that these periods have nothing in common 
with the periods of geology. They did not exist in succession 
all over the earth; they all co-existed at the same time. When 
one people was in full possession of the metallurgic arts, which 
is called the ‘iron period,’ another would be only able to deal 
with the softer ones and most simple alloys, which is what is 
meant by the ‘bronze period; while a third might be quite 
ignorant of the metals, and make its rude implements of stone 
or bone. In early times especially, emigrants from a highly 
civilised nation often relapsed into a state of barbarism ; so that, 
when the parent stock was in full possession of the metallurgic 
arts, some of its offshoots had fallen back into the bronze or stone 

eriod. Imagine a tribe or family setting out from the primeval 
fatherland in Western Asia, and travelling forth into the vast 
forests which covered ancient Europe. There was no grain, no 
vegetables, we might say even no fruits, growing wild around 
them, as in the more prolific regions of the south, with its date- 
palms and breadfruit trees. The wanderers, we shall suppose, 
had their flocks and herds, and struggled on, too busily absorbed 
in the task of obtaining a livelihood to think of anything higher. 
If it so chanced that the flocks of any little band of emigrants 
died out, the emigrants would fall into a still lower state, sup- 
porting themselves by the precarious produce of fishing or hunt- 
ing. They would now make their weapons of bone or of stone ; 
and step by step, if the difficulty of obtaining fogd increased— 
as in certain localities it must have done—they would sink 
lower and lower into the depths of barbarism. The Greeks 
wisely planted their colonies at the outset as organized com- 
munities, in which all the crafts of civilised life were repre- 
sented ; but this was the exception. The march of the nations 
followed no such plan; and the result was, that while one part 
of a race was steadily advancing in civilisation, other parts of it 
were retrograding. The accumulated wisdom and experience of 
successive generations can be retained only partially, and very 
insecurely, among an unlettered people, dependent on oral tradi- 
tion for all knowledge save that which is practically transmitted 
in the operations of daily life. And of all the arts, none so 
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speedily disappear among migratory tribes as those of metal- 
lurgy. ‘How very few of all the wanderers from the old 
centres of European civilisation to the wilds of the New World,’ 
says Dr Wilson, ‘ bring with them the slightest knowledge either 
of the science or the practice of metallurgy; or can tell how 
iron is taken out of the earth, and brass molten out of the stone, 
or even can distinguish the metallic ores. . Indeed, even now, 
the copper miners of Lake Superior are almost exclusively de- 
rived from Cornwall or the mining districts of Germany. The 
old Dutchman exported his very bricks across the Atlantic, 
wherewith to found his new Amsterdam on the banks of the 
Hudson; and the English settler still imports from the old 
country both the engineers and the iron wherewith to make his 
railways and bridge his St Lawrence. Dr Wilson justly re- 
marks :-— 

‘ With such facts before us in relation even to the systematic colo- 
nization of a highly civilised and enterprising commercial nation, it 
is easy to understand what must have been the condition of the 
earth’s primeval colonists as they wandered forth successively from 
the great Asiatic hive, gradually displacing the savage fauna of the 
unpeopled wilds they took possession of, or occupying, as chance 
directed them, the far-scattered islands of the sea. Their industrial 
arts were all to begin anew; and thus, wherever we recover traces 
of the first footprints of the old nomade in his wanderings across the 
continents of Asia or Europe, or follow him into the new world of 
America, or the newer continent of Australia and the islands of the 

v Southern Ocean, we see that that non-metallurgic condition of primi- 
tive social life which is conveniently designated its stone period, is 
®) not necessarily the earliest human period, but only the rudimentary 
condition to which man had returned, and may return again, in the 
inevitable deterioration of a migratory era.’ 

To what straits the ‘prehistoric’ population of Europe were 
reduced—under what hard and rudimentary conditions of life 
they existed—may be judged from the faint remains of their 
old settlements which the prying eyes of archeologists have re- 
cently discovered. In the lakes of Switzerland there have been 
found the remains of rude habitations built on piles in the water, 
where primitive tribes had made themselves secure from the 
attacks of wild beasts, and maintained a scant existence by fishing 
and by the chase. In our own islands, we find the remains of 
tribes who lived in underground habitations—veritable trog- 
lodytes,—by whom caves were a prized and much-frequented 
residence. As specimens of these cave-residences and subter- 
ranean dwellings, let us give Dr Wilson’s description of Kent’s 
Hole, near Torbay, and of one of the Scottish ‘ weems’ at the 
other extremity of our island. Speaking first of the great Devon- 
shire cavern, he says :— 
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‘Intermingled with fossil remains of species of the rhinoceros, 
cave-hyena, great cave-tiger, cave-bear, and other extinct mammalia 
in unusual abundance, lay numerous relics of human art, not only 
indicating the ancient presence of man, but proving that he also, as 
well as some of these extinct carnivora, had found there a home. 
His tools of bone, like others found on many primitive British sites, 
exhibit the most infantile stage of rudimentary art. Fragments of 
sun-baked urns, and rounded slabs of slate of a plate-like form, were 
associated with the traces of rude culinary practices, illustrative of the 
habits and tastes of the primeval savage. Broken pottery, calcined 
bones, charcoal, and ashes, showed where the hearth of the allophy- 
lian Briton had stood; and along with these lay dispersed the flints, in 
all conditions—from the rounded mass as it came out of the chalk, 
through the various stages of progress, on to the finished arrow-heads 
and hatchets ; while small flint-chips, and partially used flint-blocks, 
thickly scattered through the soil, served to indicate that the ancient 
British Troglodyte had there his workshop as well as his kitchen, 
and wrought the raw material of that primeval stone period into the 
requisite tools and weapons of the chase. Nor were indications want- 
ing of the specific food of man in the remote era thus recalled for us. 
Besides accumulated bones, some at least the spoils of the chase, near 
the mouth of the cave a number of shells of the mussel, limpet, and 
oyster, with a palate of the scarus, lay heapéd together,—indicating 
that the British aborigines found their precarious subsistence from 
the alternate products of the chase and the spoils of the neighbouring 
sea. 

‘ Such traces of aboriginal life in the British cave-dwellers of Tor- 
bay, closely correspond with those observed in exploring some of the 
remarkable artificial caverns, or Scottish Weems. . . . A remarkable 
example of these subterranean stone-dwellings at Savrock, near Kirk- 
wall, in Orkney, was situated, like the natural Torbay cavern, close 
to the sea-shore. The accumulated remains of the charcoal and peat 
ashes of the long-extinguished hearth lay intermingled with bones of 
the small northern sheep, the horse, ox, deer, and whale, and also 
with some rude implements illustrative of primitive Orcadian arts ; 
while a layer of shells of the oyster, escallop, and periwinkle, the 
common whelk, the purpura, and the limpet, covered the floor and 
the adjacent ground, in some places half a foot deep. Of these, the 
limpet, though common on the coast, formed only a very small pro- 
portion of the whole, while the periwinkle was the most abundant.’ 


It seems extraordinary to us, who possess the most perfect 
appliances of art, how effective rude implements may be when 
employed by a people who have none better. The vast monu- 
ments of Egypt, carved all over with figures and hieroglyphics 
of minutest finish, yet constructed of the hardest granite, fill us 
with atonishment when we reflect that the builders and the 
carvers had only tools of copper. In like manner, it surprises us 
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to find, among the nations and tribes who were wholly ignorant 
of the metals, to what good account they turned the simple tool- 
making materials which were at their command. Hatchets and 


hammers and mauls of stone, spear-heads and arrow-heads of 


flint, harpoons pointed with bone, and fish-hooks of the same 
material, knives made of flint or sea-shells,—these were all that 
the earliest inhabitants of Europe and America had to make 
their way with in the wilderness, and support themselves in life. 
In the West Indies and some other parts of the world, instead of 
a ‘stone period’ there was a ‘shell period ;’ the Caribs and other 
tribes of the Gulf Islands deriving almost all their tools, as well 
as ornaments, from the large and beautiful shells which abounded 
on their shores. The Aztecs in Mexico, and the population of 
Central America generally, found in obsidian a stone still harder 
than flint, with which they made swords of a peculiar shape, 
which took on an edge almost equal to iron. It has also been 
found that the tools with which the copper-mines of Lake 
Superior were worked in times anterior to Columbus consisted 
only of stone—stone mauls and wedges, aided by the use of fire 
in softening or disintegrating the rock. Moreover, although the 
mines were known to and at one time worked by the aborigines, 
the copper was never used as a metal—was never smelted, nor 
melted, nor forged,—but as a malleable stone, which they beat 
into the shape of tools and ornaments with their stone hammers. 
Stone, bone, shells, and clay—these were the materials of tools 
and utensils during the so-called ‘stone period ;’ and of clay 
some nations of that rude period made good use. The use of 
tobacco in North America, and the semi-religious character 
attached by the Indians to the pipe and to smoking, doubtless 
gave an impetus to the art of pottery among them; and the 
remains of that perishable manufacture lately found in the old 
settlements of the ‘ mound-builders’ of the Ohio, not to mention 
the more skilful productions of ancient Mexico, show that the 
aborigines of North America had attained considerable pro- 
ficiency in that earliest of all the kinds of fictile art. 

The inventive faculty of man, even when in a state of barbar- 
ism, and the spirit of enterprise which leads him to aspire to the 
dominion of nature, in no department impress us so much as in 
his successful attempts to subjugate the waves and waters, and to 
extend his sphere of action into a foreign element. We are so 
accustomed to navigate the sea in vessels of enormous size, 
equipped with all the appliances of a highly advanced civilisa- 
tion, that we are apt to underrate the power of uncivilised man 
to transport himself to islands and continents separated from his 
native seats by an expanse of sea. We forget that the ship 
which conveyed Columbus across the Atlantic, or the little ‘ May- 
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flower’ in which the Pilgrim Fathers sought and found a new 
home, were not more sea-worthy than many a galley which 
ploughed the Mediterranean two thousands years ago. The 
maritime skill which safely led the Phoenicians to the shores of 
Britain, and which even accomplished the circumnavigation of 
Africa, would have sufficed to cross the Atlantic and plant 
colonies in the New World fifteen hundred years at least before 
Columbus was born. And that some of those galleys may have 
been driven across the Atlantic, even in those remote times, is 
a very possible supposition. It seems strange to us, that when 
the first daring European navigators made their way into the 
Pacific, they found the thousand widely scattered islands of that 
vast ocean already peopled, and by tribes in the most primitive 
condition of existence. Yet we know, as an indisputable fact, 
that Malays have reached and settled in Madagascar, although 
that island is separated by three thousand miles of open sea from 
their native Indian Isles, and a strong trade-wind prevails in the 
greater part of the navigation. The barks of the true Polynesian 
race are frequently double, with a raised platform or quarter- 
deck ; and they are invariably provided with an outrigger, which 
protects them against the danger of upsetting, and enables them 
to carry a rude sail of matting, even in tempestuous seas. Al- 
though the ancient Peruvians were essentially an agricultural 
and unmaritime people, they nevertheless made use of masts and 
sails and the rudder in their navigation. It was one of those 
barks met with in the open sea which first led the Spanish ex- 
pedition to the discovery of Peru: a large raft, formed of huge 
timbers of light porous wood, with a flooring of reeds raised 
above them, impelled by a large square cotton sail supported on 
two masts, and with a moveable keel and rudder, which enabled 
the boatmen to steer. What difficulty is there, then, in suppos- 
ing that Southern America was reached from the islands of the 
Pacific, as these islands themselves were unquestionably reached 
from the mainland of Asia? Or, again, if called upon to explain 
an immigration from Northern Asia across Behring’s Straits, or 
by the chain of the Aleutian Isles, we find an answer in the 
means of navigation possessed by the American tribes on the 
northern Pacific, as well as in their seafaring habits. Of the 
Indians of Oregon and the adjoining sea-borders, we are told 
that some of their canoes, made out of a single tree, are upwards 
of fifty feet long, and capable of carrying a crew of thirty men. 
The bow and stem rise up in a graceful sweep, sometimes to the 
height of five feet; they have thwarts about three inches thick, 
stretching from side to side; and their gunwales curve outwards, 
so as to throw off the waves. Washington Irving, in describing 
the Oregon Indians, says: ‘It is surprising to see with what 
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fearless unconcern these savages venture in their light barks 
upon the roughest and most tempestuous seas. They seem to 
ride upon the wave like sea-fowl. Should a surge throw the 
canoe upon its side, and endanger its overturn, those to wind- 
ward lean over the upper gunwale, thrust their paddles deep 
into the wave, and by this action not merely regain an equili- 
brium, but give their bark a vigorous impulse forward. Acci- 
dent, moreover, often accomplishes what would not be attempted 
by design; and the case of the Japanese junk wrecked on the 
coast of Oregon in 1833, when a portion of its crew escaped, 
and were afterwards found among the Indian tribes, may have 
had many parallels in former times, both as regards Northern 
and Southern America. 

No feature of Dr Wilson’s book is so peculiar to it, or so in- 
teresting, as the vivid contrasts which it presents, and which he 
evidently delights to depict, between the present and the past— 
between the aspects of rude prehistoric humanity and those of 
our own highly civilised times. He delights to follow the archzo- 
logical excavator on the banks of the Thames, and to show us the 
remains of many former Londons—Danish, Roman, British— 
lying buried beneath the busy streets of the now immense me- 
tropolis which forms the heart of modern civilisation. With 
graphic pen he depicts the discovery of long-hidden seats of 
“allophylian’ British life, the most rudimental that can well be 
conceived, amidst localities now teeming with the wealthiest and 
most advanced civilisation that the world has yet beheld. He 
recalls the various historic epochs which have passed over the 
country around Torbay, and then shows us the strange and most 
meagre existence which in long prior prehistoric times mankind 
had led upon the same spot. One of the most striking of those 
contrasts is presented in the following passage, wherein we get a 
glimpse of the prehistoric condition of one of the busiest and most 
thriving localities in the kingdom :— 

‘ On the banks of the Scottish Clyde, the modern voyager from the 
New World looks with peculiar interest on the growing fabrics of 
those huge steamers, with ribs of steel, and planks, not of oak but of 
iron, which have made the ocean, that proved so impassable a barrier 
to the men of the fifteenth century, the easy highway of commerce 
and pleasure to us. The roar of the iron forge, the clang of the fore- 
hammer, the intermittent glare of the furnaces, and all the novel appli- 
ances of iron shipbuilding, tell of the modern era of steam. But mean- 
while, underneath these very shipbuilders’ yards lie the memorials of 
ancient Clyde fleets, in which we are borne back up the stream of human 
industry, far into prehistoric times. The earliest recorded discovery 
of a Clyde canoe took place in 1780, at a depth of twenty-five feet 
below the surface, on a site known by the apt designation of St Enoch’s 
Croft. This primitive canoe, hewn out of a single oak, rested in a 
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horizontal position on its keel; and within it, near the prow, there 
lay a curiously suggestive memorial of the mechanical arts of the 
remote era to which the ancient ship of the Clyde must be assigned. 
This was a beautifully finished stone axe or celt,—doubtless one of 
the simple implements of the allophylian Caledonian, to whom the 
canoe belonged, if not, indeed, the tool with which it had been 
fashioned into shape.’ 


Dr Wilson tells us with what lively interest he gazed, for the 
first time in the New World, upon a stage of rude life and mecha- 
nical art actually existent, nearly similar to that which in our 
islands he had studied as a matter of archxology. In truth, it 
may be said that almost every stage of human existence is still 
to be met with in some part or other of the world; and that, by 
means of facts still existing, we may in great part reconstruct 
mentally the condition of times which, in our own and most 
other European countries, had long disappeared from view before 
history arose to record their phenomena. Little has been alto- 
gether lost. It seems, indeed, as if Providence, in preserving to 
these later times specimens of the many varying stages of human 
progress or decline, meant, for our instruction, to bring them 
under the ken of full and appreciating knowledge before they 
should utterly disappear. And, strange as it may seem, it is 
only the truth, that the further that we recede from the early 
times of the world, the more are we coming to know of them. 
The study of ancient history is now engaging many of the ablest 
minds of the day, and the labours of travellers and explorers are 
unbaring to view, in rapidly increasing numbers, the mute records 
of bygone civilisations, while the archzeologist busies himself with 
the less inviting relics of ruder humanity. In this age of loco- 
motion all parts of the world are brought under our cognisance, 
and now, for the first time, is the student able to survey as a 
whole the marvellous and deeply interesting panorama of man- 
kind. As yet the spectacle is too novel, the panorama too vast, 
to be grasped and rightly appreciated by any single man; yet 
ere long, we doubt not, some new Humboldt will arise, who will 
describe the cosmos of humanity as fully as has already been 
accomplished for the cosmos of physical nature. 

Dr Wilson is an eminently sensible and judicious guide in 
regard to the archeology of the New World. His opinions are 
disfigured by no hasty deductions, nor by those fanciful inferences 
which are so plentiful in most works of archeology. If he errs, 
it is always on the side of prudence and caution. His work, 
more than any with which we are acquainted, successfully por- 
trays the striking contrast presented by the native world of 
America at the present day, compared with what it was at the 
time when the + aati race first broke in upon it as ruthless 
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and essentially barbarous conquerors. It is hardly too much to 
say, that the Spaniards found and destroyed in the New World 
kingdoms which, in point of material civilisation, were in advance 
of their own. Dr Wilson, with that sober criticism which dis- 
tinguishes him, considers that Prescott’s glowing account of the 
state of Mexico at the time of the Spanish conquest is too highl) 
coloured; nevertheless, after making every allowance of this 
kind, we think the contemporary descriptions of ancient Mexico 
are sufficient to establish the substantial justice of Prescott’s 
graphic delineation. 

From what quarter of the world America derived its earliest 
population and civilisations, is a question of which the solutions 
offered have been many and various. Some writers even uphold 
the doctrine, that its population was not derived at all, but sprang 
into existence upon its soil! The American school of ethnolo- 
gists, represented by Morton, Nott, and Gliddon,—who main- 
tain with Professor Agassiz, that mankind are of various and 
independent origin,—assert that the population of America, from 
Behring’s Straits to Cape Horn, is homogeneous, and also au- 
tochthonous. They maintain that the people, as well as the 
llama, the jaguar, and the rattlesnake, are truly indigenous. 
European writers, on the other hand, for the most part maintain 
the opposite opinion, and are disposed to attribute the American 
population to several different sources. Dr Wilson upholds this 
latter view. From a personal inspection of many of the present 
tribes of North America, and still more from an examination of 
the skulls of the ancient and more civilised races of that conti- 
nent, he dissents from the dogma (which found favour even with 
so great an authority as Humboldt), that the population of the 
New World is so homogeneous as to be traceable to one common 
stock. In this Dr Wilson seems to us to be indisputably right. 
There is more room for doubt in regard to the quarters from 
whence the population came. Dr Wilson considers that the 
mass of the Indian tribes came over from Northern Asia partly 
by Behring’s Straits, but chiefly by the route of the Aleutian 
Isles. At the same time, he is of opinion (and we think justly) 
that the old Mayan race of Central America, and also the Peru- 
vians, belong to a different stock ; and he inclines to think that 
they arrived from Southern Asia, by accident or by design, 
across the islands of the Pacific Ocean. It is a curious and im- 
portant fact, that several (in proportion to the small number disco- 
vered, we might say many) of the mummies found in the tombs of 
Peru have hair of a pure brown colour, whereas the hair of every 
existing American tribe is wholly black. According to some, 
the original inhabitants of America were of the most diverse 
European races, from which sprang that heterogeneous combina- 
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tion of colours, habits, tastes, languages, and religions, which 
baffles science and the researches of the antiquary. To us, it 
seems more probable that America was at an early time peopled 
by a nearly homogeneous race; into the midst of which there 
arrived individuals or straggling handfuls of men of other races, 
some of whom (like the Incas) established themselves as rulers 
and civilisers of the native population, and influenced the physi- 
cal configuration as well as the habits and customs of the primi- 
tive population. In other words, we do not so much hold that 
the population of America, as it existed at the time of Columbus, 
had been formed by the gradual blending of various peoples in 
nearly equal proportions, as that an originally homogeneous 
population had been interspersed by small bands of aliens, whose 
physical and moral influence introduced the elements of diversity, 
which now puzzle alike the historian and the ethnologist. 

The mute evidence of the monuments of past times which 
remain to us, seem to prove that it was in Central America—the 
isthmal regions south of Mexico, called Mayapan by the natives 
at the time of the conquest—that the ancient civilisation of the 
New World reached its highest point; next to that, Peru; and 
in the third rank, Mexico. These were the three foci of civilisa- ” 
tion in ancient America. Peru appears to have existed almost, 
if not altogether, apart, without any communication with, or even 
knowledge of, the civilised states on the Isthmus and in Mexico. 
But these two latter were directly connected,—the population 
and civilisation of the one merging gradually into those of the 
other. The Mayan race of Yucatan, among whom civilisation 
reached its highest point, seems to have been of the mild charac- 
ter which so pre-eminently distinguished the Peruvians. And 
their earliest neighbours on the north, in the valley of Mexico— 
the Toltees—appear also to have been mild and humane in dis- 
position; and their offerings of fruits and flowers to their gods 
were in striking contrast to the bloody sacrifices of the race who 
succeeded and supplanted them. At what date the Mayans and 
Peruvians established themselves in their respective countries, 
we have not even the most shadowy means of conjecturing ; 
although we know that the race of the Incas in Peru was pre- 
ceded by a prior one, which had attained to some degree of civi- 
lisation. The movements of the Mexican populations, however, 
come more within the ken of history. The Toltecs, who came 
from the north, are believed to have settled in Mexico in the 
seventh century. We think there is room for doubting whether 
they were the first to establish a civilisation in that region, and 
whether some portion.or offshoot of the Mayan race had not pre- 
viously spread northwards thither from Yucatan. Nevertheless, 
the Toltecs were indisputably the people who raised the Mexican 
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valley to its flourishing condition, who built its cities, developed 
its resources, and made it the centre of a well-organized kingdom. 
But in the middle of the tenth century (almost contemporaneous 
with the Norman invasion of England) another people from the 
north appeared on the scene; and the fierce Aztecs, by force of 
arms, became masters of Mexico, and succeeded to a civilisation 
much in advance of what belonged to themselves. Hence in 
Mexico the singular circumstance has been observed, that the 
later works and monuments of the native race were inferior to 
the earlier ones; the explanation being, that a ruder but more 
warlike race succeeded in conquering an earlier population, which 
were further advanced in the arts of civilisation. Doubtless the 
greater portion of the Toltec nation remained in the country, 
under the dominion of their fierce masters; but a portion of 
them are said to have migrated southwards, and hence must have 
come in contact with the still more civilised Mayan race in 
Yucatan. At the time when Cortez invaded Mexico, the Aztecs 
held the position of a dominant race, ruling over many subject 
tribes,—some of which, like the Tlascallans, readily joined the 
invading Spaniards in their attack upon the alien race of the 
Aztecs. 

Although the grand seats of civilisation in ancient America 
were confined to the mountain-valleys of Peru, the central 
Isthmus, and the plateau of Mexico, there are indubitable proofs 
that settled communities, with a civilisation inferior to that of 
Mexico, but far superior to anything achieved by the present 
native tribes of America, extended northwards from Mexico far 
up the valley-land of the Mississippi and its tributaries, almost 
to the shores of the great Lakes. ‘Traces of ancient civilisation 
are also to be found to the west of the Rocky Mountains, along 
the narrow strip of land between the Cordillera and the Pacific, 
which extends northwards from Mexico through California and 
Oregon into British Columbia. But whether these traces were 
left by a half civilised people migrating southward on their way 
to Mexico and the adjoining region of Yucatan, or whether 
they were the work of settlers who had migrated from Mexico 
northwards, it is impossible to say. 

Even as far north as the great Lakes, traces have been found 
of the operations of the ancient Americans ten centuries older 
than the establishment of the Aztecs on the Mexican plateau. 
Despite the rapid progress of Anglo-Saxon population west- 
wards, the shores of Lake Superior, overspread by the gloom of 
primeval woods, present much the same aspect as they must 
have done in the time of Columbus. The southern shore consists 
of rocky ridges covered with forests, and almost the only invaders 
of the solitude are the mining companies attracted thither by the 
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unparalleled richness of the copper veins. When these rich veins 
began to be worked, fifteen years ago, the singular fact was 
brought to light, that the mines had been worked by the natives 
in a very remote past, long before the ships of Columbus arrived 
in the western seas. Attention was first directed to the subject 
by Mr Knapp, the agent of the Minnesota Mining Company. 
Following up the indications of a continuous depression in the 
soil, he came at length to a cavern, where he found several por- 
cupines had fixed their quarters for hibernation ; but detecting 
evidences of artificial excavation, he proceeded to clear out the 
accumulated soil, and not only exposed to view a vein of copper, 
but found in the rubbish numerous mauls and hammers of the 
ancient workmen. Subsequent operations brought to light 
ancient excavations of great extent, frequently from twenty-five 
to thirty feet deep, and scattered over an area of many miles. 
They extend over a tract from 100 to 150 miles in length, along 
the southern shore of Lake Superior; and similar excavations 
have been also observed on the north shore. In one of these 
excavations, in the neighbourhood of the Minnesota Mine, a 
detached mass of native copper—measuring ten feet long, three 
feet wide, and nearly two feet thick, and weighing upwards of 
six tons—was found resting on an artificial cradle of black oak. 
The oaken frame had been partially preserved from decay by being 
covered by the water with which the trenches had become filled 
after their abandonment, and showed distinctly the marks of the 
implement (a narrow axe) with which its logs had been cut. 
Various implements and tools of copper also lay in the deserted 
trench, where this huge mass had been separated from its native 
matrix, and elevated on the oaken frame preparatory to its 
removal entire. It appeared to have been raised about two feet, 
and then abandoned, abruptly it would seem, since even the 
copper tools were found among the soil which had subsequently 
accumulated over it. All the other trenches, like this one, 
although in many cases thirty feet deep, had been gradually 
refilled with soil and decayed vegetable matter accumulated 
during the long centuries since their desertion ; and over all the 
giants of the forest have grown, and withered, and fallen into 
decay, and been replaced by new growths of woodland. Mr 
Knapp counted 395 annular rings on a hemlock-tree which grew 
on one of the mounds of earth thrown out of an ancient mine. 
And another observer, Mr Whittlesey, not only mentions living 
trees upwards of three hundred years old, now flourishing on the 
gathered soil of the abandoned trenches, but adds that ‘on the 
same spot there are the decayed trunks of a preceding generation 
or generations of trees that had arrived at maturity and fallen 
down from old age. Judging from these and other facts, Mr 
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Whittlesey considers that an interval of twelve hundred years have 
elapsed since the mines were abandoned ; and that five hundred 
years more must be allowed for the time during which they were 
occupied and worked. This would carry us back to the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era; at which time, as Dr Wilson observes, 
‘the ancient Damnonian of Cornwall practised his ingenious in- 
dustry by means of arts not greatly in advance of the [contempo- 
raneous] miners of Lake Superior.’ It is worthy of remark that the 
condition of some of these works, when recently reopened, indicates 
unmistakeably that the labours of the ancient mining population 
on the shores of Lake Superior had come to an abrupt termina- 
tion. ‘Whether by some terrible devastating pestilence, like that 
which nearly exterminated the native population of New Eng- 
land immediately before the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers ; or 
by the breaking out of war; or, as seems not less probable, of 
the invasion of the mineral region by a barbarian race, ignorant 
of all the arts of the ancient mound-builders of the Mississippi 
and of the miners of Lake Superior,—certain it is that the works 
have been abandoned, leaving the quarried metals, the laboriously 
wrought hammers, and the ingenious copper tools, just as they 
may have been left when the shadows of the evening told their 
long-forgotten owners that the labours of the day were at an 
end, but for which they never returned.’ It seems probable 
that these mines were worked by, or under the direction of, 
settlers who came from the country of the mound-builders ; and 
it may be conjectured that the invading barbaric race, which thus 
os a stop to their labours, was none other than the savage Red 
Men whom we found in possession of the country. Never again, 
during the many centuries which have elapsed since that abrupt 
termination of the works, has a native population sought to avail 
themselves of the ores, beyond the manufacture of such scattered 
. fragments as lay upon the surface. 

Along the shores of Lake Superior there are no vestiges of 
the ancient population beyond what remains of these mining 
operations. But in close contact with that region, as we pro- 
ceed southward—in the territory which stretches westward from 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi—we come upon a series of 
ancient earthworks of a singular character, and altogether 
peculiar to the New World. . These are the ‘ Animal Mounds,’ 
which form so remarkable a feature in the topography of the 
State of Wisconsin. Several thousands of examples there pre- 
sent themselves of gigantic basso-relievos of men, beasts, birds, 
and reptiles, all wrought with persevering labour on the surface 
of the soil—on the vast levels or slightly undulating surfaces of 
that great prairie region. These earthwork figures include, 
among their devices, the elk, buffalo, bear, fox, otter, racoon, 
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lizard, turtle, and other animals; and also seemingly—for the 
works are, in many cases, so obliterated that the original design 
cannot be determined with certainty—gigantic imitations of the 
war-club, tobacco-pipe, and other familiar implements or weapons. 
One of the most remarkable of these groups includes six 

uadrupeds, six parallelograms, one circular tumulus, one human 
see and a small circle. The quadrupeds vary in size from 
90 to 120 feet, and the figure of the man measures 125 feet. 
This group of figures is arrayed in two rows, on the surface of a 
high open prairie ; and in the middle of the group an elevated 
conical mound overtops the whole, affording a point from whence 
the entire group can be surveyed. But by far the most remark- 
able of these ‘animal mounds’ hitherto discovered, is the ‘ Great 
Serpent’ of Adams County, Ohio, the entire length of which, 
following its convolutions, does not measure less than 1000 feet. 
The serpent’s head is represented with distended jaws, swallow- 
ing what is spoken of as an egg, though it measures 160 feet in 
length. The figure of the serpent still remains clearly defined 
on the surface of the soil, the earth-wrought relievo being 
upwards of 5 feet in height, by 30 feet in breadth at the centre 
of the body, and diminishing towards the head and tail. No 
sepulchral or other remains have been found in these ‘ animal 
mounds.’ Their external device has been the sole object of their 
erection ; but for what symbolic purpose they were constructed, 
although various conjectures have been hazarded, is still so en- 
tirely uncertain, that it is needless to discuss the different opinions 
that have been expressed on the subject. 

Proceeding a little further southward into the great valley- 
land of the Mississippi and its tributaries, we come upon a 
number of other earthworks of vast extent, but of a different 
character. In the State of Ohio the number of these mounds 
and earthworks is estimated at between eleven and twelve 
hundred ; they are stated to be scarcely less numerous on the 
Kenhawas River, in Virginia, and they abound on the White 
River and Wabash, as also on the Kentucky, Cumberland, 
Tennessee, and other tributaries of the Ohio and Mississippi ; 
while on the south they extend to the shores of the Gulf of 
Florida and the Mexican territory, where they are of superior 
size to those farther north, and, losing their distinctive character, 
pass into the great teocallis of the higher developed Mexican 
architecture. These remarkable works, thus traceable over the 
central region of North America, ‘admit of being primarily 
arranged under two obvious subdivisions of Enclosures and 
Mounds; and these again embrace a variety of works diverse in 
form, and evidently designed for different uses. Under the first 
of these heads are included the fortifications or strongholds, the 
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sacred enclosures, destined, it is assumed, for religious rites, and 
numerous miscellaneous works of the same class, generally 
symmetrical in structure, but the probable use of which it is 
difficult to determine. The second subdivision embraces the 
true mound-buildings, including what have been designated 
sacrificial mounds, temple mounds, sepulchral mounds, animal 
mounds, and also various others of diverse characters and un- 
certain purposes. Wherever these mounds have been excavated, 
many interesting relics of the ancient builders have been dis- 
closed, adding new and minutely graphic illustrations of their 
social condition, and the artistic and industrial arts of the remote 
period to which they pertain.’ In the sacrificial mounds altars 
are found, whereon offerings by fire were made; and the 
occasional presence of calcined human bones seems to indicate 
that human sacrifices were in use among these mound-builders as 
well as amongst the Aztec conquerors of Mexico. That the 
mound-builders were exposed to hostile attack from some neigh- 
bouring population, is evidenced by the labour which they be- 
stowed upon the construction of military strongholds and vast 
fortified camps. One of the simplest but most extensive of these 
ancient strongholds, now named Fort Hill, in Ohio, is thus de- 
scribed by Dr Wilson :— 


‘The defences occupy the summit of a detached hill, elevated about 
five hundred feet above the bed of Bush Creek, which flows round two 
sides of it, close to its precipitous slope. Along the whole edge of the hill 
a deep ditch has been cut, and the materials taken from it have been 
piled up into an embankment, varying in height above the bottom of the 
ditch from six to fifteen feet. In its whole extent the wall measures 
eight thousand two hundred and twenty-four feet, or upwards of a 
mile and a half in length, and encloses an area of forty-eight acres. 
This extensive enclosure is now covered with gigantic forest-trees. 
One of them, a chesnut, measured twenty-one feet, and an oak, 
though greatly decayed, twenty-three feet in circumference, while the 
trunks of immense trees lay around in every stage of decay. Such 
was the aspect of Fort Hill, Ohio, a few years ago, and it is probably 
in no way changed now. Lyell mentions, in his Travels in North 
America, that Dr Hildreth counted eight hundred rings of annual 
growth in a tree which grew on one of the mounds at. Marietta, Ohio; 
and Messrs Squire and Davis, from the age and condition of the 
forest, ascribe an antiquity to its deserted site of considerably more 
thanathousand years. In their present condition, therefore, the walls 
of the “ Fort Hill” are ruins of an older date than the most venerable 
stronghold of the Normans of England; and we see as little of their 
original completeness, as in the crumbling Norman keep we are able 
to trace all the complex system of bastions, curtains, baileys, buttress- 
towers, and posterns of the military architecture of the twelfth 


1 Wilson, vol. i. pp. 824, 325. 
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century. Openings occur in the walls, in some places on the steepest 
points of the hill where access is impossible ; and where, therefore, we 
must rather suppose that platforms may have been projected to de- 
fend more accessible points. The ditch has in many places been cut 
through sandstone rock as well as soil, and at one point the rock is 
quarried out so as to leave a mural front about twenty feet high. 
Large ponds or artificial reservoirs for water have been made within 
the enclosure; and at the southern point, where the natural area of 
this stronghold contracts into a narrow and nearly insulated pro- 
jection terminating in a bold bluff, it rises to a height of thirty feet 
above the bottom of the ditch, and has its own special reservoirs, as if 
here was the keep and citadel of the fortress: doubtless originally 
strengthened with palisades and military works, of which every trace 
had disappeared before the ancient forest asserted its claim to the 
deserted fortalice.’ 


These mound-builders were a settled, organized, and agricul- 
tural people ; and it is impossible to find their descendants among 
the vagrant and far inferior Indian tribes of the present day. 
What became of them it is hard to say. They had vanished, 
and given place to the roving savage Red Men; their very 
mounds and wide enclosures had become hidden under what was 
deemed primeval forest, before the earliest of European adven- 
turers arrived on the scene. Possibly they may have been a 
branch of the Aztec race, and their country that northern 
Aztalan, whence, according to their traditions, came the Aztec 
conquerors of Mexico. At the same time, there are not a few 
reasons for believing that the mound-builders came from the 
south,—that they were the outer fringes of the great civilised 
population of the isthmal region of America, advanced up the 
fertile basin of the Mississippi, and hovered around by hostile 
savage tribes. Certain it is, that the existing relics of the ancient 
settled population of North America conform to this view. These 
remains are most plentiful, and of the highest order, in Yucatan 
and Mexico, next to that in Texas and along the shores of the 
Gulf of Florida, and thence diminish as they proceed north- 
wards, and finally end in the ‘animal mounds’ on the prairies 
adjoining Lake Superior. The copper mines on the shores of 
the great Lakes, we have conjectured, were worked by bands of 
the same race. We have seen how suddenly those mining 
operations were brought to an end, and how the population 
which succeeded never thought of resuming the work. There is 
ground for conjecturing that the dominion of the mound-builders 
also came to a sudden, and possibly violent, termination ; ‘ pro- 
bably not less abruptly,’ says Dr Wilson, ‘than that of the 
Aztecs of Mexico or the Incas of Peru. The sacred fires were 
extinguished, the uncovered altars were desecrated, and the 
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primeval forest slowly resumed its sway over the deserted temples 
and silent cities of the dead.’ May we not fancy that the Red 
Men were the pure aborigines of North America, ever hovering 
on the frontiers of the old and half-exoteric civilisation of the 
mound-building race; and that at length, favoured perhaps by 
internal dissension amongst the civilised intruders, they ulti- 
mately closed in upon and destroyed them—they and the forest 
reclaiming the region for their own? 

Strange facts, which in the present state of our knowledge it 
is hopeless to explain, meet us in abundance in the ancient world 
of America. In the valley of the Ohio, every convenient height 
is crowned with elaborate fortifications of a numerous and war- 
like people; but if we turn northwards, to the adjoining State 
of Wisconsin, we find no trace of any kind of military structures. 
In their stead we find only the ‘animal mounds’—strange 
colossal memorials of purely imitative art. The striking contrast 
thus implied in the condition of the occupants of these adjoining 
regions, who were probably also of the same race, has given rise 
to the conjecture that the broad prairie-land to the south of the 
copper region was regarded as a neutral and perhaps sacerdotal 
ground, and that the ‘animal mounds’ were the totems or devices 
of the various American tribes. ‘The country,’ says Dr Wilson, 
‘seems peculiarly adapted by nature as a central neutral ground 
for the broad continent to the east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Was it indeed, as has been suggested, a sacred neutral ground 
attached to the metallurgic region of Lake Superior, like the 
famous [neutral ground of the] pipe-stone quarry of the Céteau 
des Prairies? Or was it in the possession of a tribe like the 
Levites of ancient Palestine, recognised by others as consecrated 
to religious services and the rites of peace?’ But if this hypo- 
thesis were correct, it would imply that there was no decided 
antagonism between the populations of the country, and that the 
savage Red Men and the civilised mound-builders belonged to 
the same race. 

Dr Wilson, as we have said, dissents entirely from the opinion 
that the population of America is homogeneous; and he bases 
his contrary opinion upon personal investigations more exten- 
sive, so far as we are aware, than any which have hitherto 
been undertaken. Not that he has bestowed so many years of 
study, or so much laborious thought, to the subject as the late 
Dr Morton, the author of the Crania Americana; but the study 
was in its infancy when Dr Morton took it up, whereas the 
materials of judgment are every year becoming more plentiful ; 
and besides being able to avail himself of Dr Morton’s labours, 
Dr Wilson has added investigations of his own. He clearly 
establishes that the cranial type which Dr Morton maintained 
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was characteristic of all the American peoples—namely, a round 
cranium, of which the length and breadth are nearly equal— 
cannot be regarded in any such light. Very few crania have 
yet been obtained from Mexico. and Central America; but Dr 
Wilson shows that a long-shaped head is characteristic of a large 
portion of the existing tribes of North America, and that a similar 
shape is found to have prevailed to a considerable extent among 
the ancient Peruvians. We confess that it is only a very limited 
importance that we attach to the result of such inquiries. We 
hold with Dr Meigs, that the form of the human head varies so 
much even among individuals of the same race or tribe, that 
none of the forms of the cranium can be said to belong exclu- 
sively to any one people. Osteological evidence, indeed, cannot 
be disregarded as proof of diversity or homogeneity of race; but 
in the case of America the evidence is at present too fragmentary 
and insufficient to permit of satisfactory conclusions being de- 
duced from it. All that can be safely affirmed is, that there is 
sufficient cranial resemblance to be found between the Old 
mound-builders of the Ohio and the ancient Mexicans, and in 
a lesser degree the ancient Peruvians, to suggest that these civi- 
lised peoples of the New World may have emanated from the 
same original stock. 

Other proofs of a more decisive character, however, exist to 
disprove the original homogeneity of the native races of America. 
It is curious to observe that the red complexion of skin which 
originated the term ‘Red Men’ for the aborigines of North 
America, is hardly to be found among the still existing tribes, 
and seems to have been confined to the New England tribes 
with whom the early English settlers came first in contact. 
Extended observation proves that there are great diversities of 
skin-colour among the Indian tribes. The red or reddish-brown 
complexion is still seen, for example, among the Micmacs on the 
Lower St Lawrence ; but the Chippewas, Crees, and some other 
tribes of the West, are olive-complexioned; the Pawnees are 
very dark, and the Kaws of Kansas almost as black as negroes ; 
while the Menominees beyond Lake Superior are so fair-skinned 
that they are sometimes called the White Indians. These diver- 
sities are still existent ; but more interesting, and much more im- 
portant, are the evidences which show that among the ancient 
civilised populations of Peru and Central America there existed 
a type or types of population totally different from any which is 
now to be met with in the New World. The extreme thinness 
or total absence of the beard, and the coarse, straight black hair, 
are characteristic of all the modern Indian tribes; but the Mexi- 
can terra-cottas and the sculptures of Central America show 
that a full beard was not always absent in the ancient population 
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of those countries, and on some of the mummies of Peru we find 
a colour and texture of hair which now-a-days is confined to the 
European races. Dr Morton says of the modern Peruvians, 
that ‘they differ little in person from the Indians around them, 
being of the middle stature, well limbed, and with small feet 
and hands. Their faces are round, their eyes small, black, and 
rather distant from each other; their noses are small, the mouth 
somewhat large, and the teeth remarkably fine. Their com- 
plexion is dark-brown, and their hair long, black, and rather 
coarse.’ But if we compare this description with the features of 
the ancient Peruvians, as preserved in their mummied bodies, we 
shall find some very striking differences. But it is only in the 
case of Peru that a full comparison can be made between the 
ancient and the modern population; and as several important 
ethnological inferences are suggested by the comparison, we 
shall let Dr Wilson describe the materials upon which it is 


based :-— 


‘On a recent visit to Boston, I had an opportunity of minutely 
examining and measuring an interesting collection of crania and 
mummied bodies in the possession of John H. Blake, Esq., which 
were brought by him from ancient Peruvian cemeteries on the shore 
of the Bay of Chacota, near Arica, in latitude 18° 30' S.; and since 
then I have been favoured with his own carefully elaborated notes on 
the subject. The desert of Atacama, between the eighteenth and 
twenty-fifth degrees of south latitude, has been the site of sepulture 
for ancient Peruvian races through a period of unknown duration, 
and numerous cemeteries have been opened and despoiled. The mode 
of sepulture, and the articles deposited with the dead, present so 
uniform a resemblance, that, excepting in one point, Mr Blake ob- 
serves, a description of one may suffice for the whole. The difference 
noted arises from the varying soil. The greater number are interred 
in the dry sand, which generally covers the surface to a sufficient 
depth; but in some instances the excavations have been made in a 
soft rock (gypsum) which here and there approaches the surface. In 
this arid district, such is the nature of the soil and climate, that 
articles which speedily perish in a damp soil and a humid atmosphere, 
are found in perfect preservation after the lapse of centuries. Added 
to the facilities which nature has thus provided for perpetuating the 
buried traces of the ancient Peruvians, they themselves practised the 
art of embalming their dead. One of the largest cemeteries referred 
to is situated on a plain at the base of a range of low hills in lat. 18° 
30’ S., and long. 70° 13’ W. It is on the shore of the Bay of Chacota, 
a little southward of Arica, and about 185 leagues south-east of 
Lima. This plain is formed of silicious sand and marl, slightly im- 
pregnated with common salt, and nitrate and sulphate of soda. It is 
exceedingly light, fine, and dry; and such is its preservative nature, 
that even bodies interred in it without any previous preparation have 
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not entirely lost the fleshy covering from their remains. In the ceme- 
teries of this vast arid plain, the objects which, in all probability, 
were most highly prized by their owners, were deposited beside them, 
and every article required in preparing the body for interment appears 
to have been preserved with it. Thus the needles used for sewing 
the garments and wrappings of the dead, the comb employed in 
dressing the hair, and even the loose hair removed in this last pro- 
cess of the toilet, are all found deposited in the grave. 

‘The following is Mr Blake’s description of the cemeteries explored 
by him on the Bay of Chacota :—‘“ The tombs or graves are near to 
each other, and cover a large extent of ground in two places, distant 
the one from the other about an eighth of a mile. A few of them are 
marked by circles of stones, while others are readily discovered by 
slight concavities in the soil above them. They are all circular, 
from three to five feet in diameter, and from four to five feet deep. 
Some of them are walled with stone, and all are lined with a coarse 
matting of flags. The bodies in them are always found in a sitting 
posture, with the knees elevated toward the chin and the arms 
crossed upon the breast. They are generally seated upon flat stones, 
under which are the articles of food, and part of the implements 
found with them. ‘They are closely wrapped in woollen garments, 
which are sewed about them; and the needles of thorn used for this 
purpose are found thrust into the outer covering, often with thread 
remaining in them. These garments are of various degrees of fine- 
ness, colour, and pattern of figures in which they are woven. Many 
are of a uniform brown colour, while in others the colours are diver- 
sified, and have retained in a remarkable manner their brightness : 
particularly the red and scarlet, showing that the art of dyeing was 
well understood. Some of the bodies have been carefully embalmed, 
the flesh being saturated with a gum resin; others appear to have 
been subjected to careful desiccation without the employment of 
any preservative; while those of which scarce any parts but the 
skeletons remain were probably subjected to no process for their 
preservation. There is no record or tradition concerning this and 
similar cemeteries, of the period when they were made use of; and 
it is by no means certain that they contain the remains of the ancestry 
of the Indians who now occupy the country.”’ 


The most valuable department of Mr Blake’s collection of 
Peruvian antiquities embraces the entire contents of a family 
tomb, including the mummies of a man and woman, and the 
partially desiccated remains of a child. The male mummy is that 
of a man in the maturity of life: the head is of the common 
rounded Peruvian form, with retreating forehead, high cheek- 
bones, and prominent nose. The hair, which has undergone 
little or no change, is ‘ brown in colour, and as Jine in texture as 
the most delicate Anglo-Saxon’s.’ The hair of the female is some- 
what coarser, but fine when compared with that of the northern 
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Indians, and it is of a light brown colour; the hair of the child 
is very fine, and of a dark brown colour. In the same tomb also 
were found a bag, woven of wollen threads of varied-coloured 
pattern, containing locks of human hair, apparently belonging to 
the surviving members of the family, each secured by a string 
tied with a peculiar knot ; and the hair of all of these locks is of 
fine texture and of various shades, varying from black to ine 
light brown. On another embalmed Peruvian head, evidently 
belonging to a man of rank, and exhibiting an unusually fine 
cranial development, the hair is brown, slightly tinged with grey, 
is of a remarkably fine texture, and waved in short undulations, 
with a tendency to curl. No such hair is now to be found any- 
where in America, nor indeed in any continent of the world save 
Europe. ‘No feature of the modern Indian,’ says Dr Wilson, 
‘is more universal, or yields more slowly to the effacing influ- 
ences of hybridity, than the long, coarse black hair which so 
strikingly contrasts with the short woolly covering of the negro’s 
head. I have repeatedly obtained specimens from Indian graves, 
as from the Huron graves near Lake Simcoe, the most modern 
of which cannot be later than the middle of the seventeenth 
century. In all these the hair retains its black colour and coarse 
texture, unchanged alike by time and inhumation; and in this 
respect it corresponds with that of the modern Indians of South 
America, and also of the Chinese and other true Mongols of 
Asia,’ but is totally different from the soft wavy brown hair of 
some of the ancient Peruvians. The archeological researches 
of the New World are still so lamentably imperfect, that it would 
be sheer presumption as yet to base upon them any precise 
theory. Nevertheless, this light-brown hair, fine as the most 
delicate Anglo-Saxon’s, found in those old Peruvian tombs, 
touches the imagination, and points to interesting inferences 
which future researches may yet establish as facts. We think 
of Prince Madoc and the tales of expeditions from ancient Britain 
towards the Islands of the West. We are reminded, too, of the 
Aztec traditions of Quetzalcoatl, the divine instructor from a 
strange country, who taught their ancestors the use of the metals, 
agriculture, and the arts of government. Amidst the glowing 
fancies with which tradition has surrounded that golden age of 
Anahuac, there is a curious definiteness in the description given 
of the personal appearance of this ancient benefactor of the race: 
tall of stature, with a fair complexion, long dark hair, and a 
flowing beard. This remarkable tradition was accompanied with 
the belief that, after completing his mission among the Aztecs, 
he embarked on the Atlantic Ocean for the mysterious shores of 
Tlapallan, with a promise to return. That Quetzalcoatl was no 
myth, but a real personage, and that tradition has correctly pre- 
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served the description of his appearance, we entertain no doubt. 
But who was he? whence did he come? And is not the Inca 
race, who gave its old glory to Peru, likewise attributable to a 
citra-oceanic origin ? 

It is to be remarked that in Peru, where alone the remains of 
the ancient race are abundant, there seems no reason to doubt 
that the cranial differences actually indicate the co-existence of 
two different peoples. The light-haired family disinterred by Mr 
Blake belonged to the round or short-headed type, the length 
of the head being about equal to its breadth. Of the other type, 
or elongated head, Dr Wilson says :—‘ Fully two-thirds of the 
cavity occupied by the brain lies behind the occipital foramen, 
and the skull, when supported on the condyles, falls backward. 
Compared with the brachycephalic (short-headed) skulls, the 
forehead is low and retreating; the temporal ridges approach 
near each other at the top of the head,—a much larger space 
being occupied by the temporal muscles between which the skull 
seems to be compressed. The zygoma is larger, stronger, and 
more capacious, and the whole bones of the face are more deve- 
loped. The superior maxillary bone is prolonged in front, and 
the incisor teeth are in an oblique position. The bones of the 
nose are prominent, the orifices larger, and the cribriform lamella 
more extensive. The substance of the skull is thicker, and the 
weight greater.” Compared with these elongated skulls, the face 
of the globular or short-headed type is small, and its outlines 
more rounded. Mr Blake also found that the distinguishing 
traits between the two classes of ancient Peruvians are not 
limited to the crania, but may be discerned in other features of 
their physical organization. In quoting his conclusions on this 
point, Dr Wilson, we think, makes a slip of the pen. The pas- 
sage stands thus in Dr Wilson’s book :—‘ In describing the traits 
of the rounded or brachycephalic type of cranium Mr Blake 
adds: “ The bones of the latter struck me as larger, heavier, and 
less rounded than those of the former (the elongated crania), 
and in the larger size of the hands and feet they also present a 
noticeable difference. The remarkable narrowness and delicacy 
of the hands, and the long and regularly formed finger-nails of 
the former, are strong evidence that they were unaccustomed to 
severe manual labour, such as must have been required for the 
construction of the great works of which the ruins remain.”’ 
Dr Wilson’s book was printed in Scotland, and had not the ad- 
vantage of the author’s revision, and we cannot but think that 
the interpolation in their parenthesis of the words ‘elongated 
crania, is a slip of the pen, which makes Mr Blake’s remarks 
apply to the long instead of the round type of head. If this be 
not the case, we cannot understand the passage, for it is at vari- 
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ance with Dr Wilson’s statement already quoted, in which he 
says that the bones of the short-headed type are lighter and 
more rounded than those of the elongated or dolichocephalic 
type. It is also at variance with the established fact that the 
elongated type belongs to the pre-Incarian population of Peru, 
and that the short-headed skull was a characteristic of the domi- 
nant Inca race. History, still more than osteological evidence, 
shows that the Inca race were of separate origin from the mass 
of the ancient Peruvian population, and jealously preserved the 
purity of their blood by intermarrying only in their own class, 
which constituted the nobles as well as the royal family of Peru. 
Mr Blake mentions the fact that in all the cemeteries which he 
examined, wherever skulls of the rounded form were found, those 
of the elongated type were found along with them. Upon which 
Dr Wilson observes, that as ‘the sepulchral rites of the royal 
and noble Inca race were commonly accompanied by the same 
human sacrifices traceable among so many semi-civilised as well 
as barbarous nations, it is in no degree surprising that the crania 
of the two distinct classes, noble and serf, should be found depo- 
sited together in the same tomb.’ 

The Red Indian tribes of North America exhibit both of these 
cranial forms—some of the tribes having rounded, others elon- 
gated skulls; but it appears from Dr Wilson’s observations that 
the elongated type is on the whole the more prevalent, and cer- 
tainly distinguishes all the eastern tribes who formerly occupied 
the country between the Alleghany Mountains and the Atlantic. 
The Mexican terra-cottas demonstrate that the Aztec con- 
querors of Mexico belonged to the Red Indian stock, though 
rising into a better development. The old mound-builders of 
the valley of the Mississippi, on the other hand, whose reign 
came to an end apparently before the Aztecs arrived on the 
Mexican plateau, belong to the other or rounded type, and the 
skulls found in the mounds exhibit the highest cranial develop- 
ment of any that have come down to us from the prehistoric 
times of the New World. The Scioto Mound skull, which is so 
globular in form that the longitudinal, parietal, and vertical dia- 
meters are almost equal, presents the remarkable anterior deve- 
lopment of a cranium whereof two-thirds of the cerebral mass 
was in front of the meatus auditorius externus; whereas in the 
elongated class of Peruvian skulls this proportion is exactly re- 
versed, two-thirds of the brain lying behind the meatus audi- 
torius. ‘There are reasonable grounds for conjecturing that the 
Toltec race, which preceded the Aztecs in Mexico, were a cognate 
people to the mound-builders, and the rounded form of head 
appears to have prevailed also in the adjoining region around 
the northern shore of the Gulf of Mexico. The ancient Peru- 
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vians, perhaps in consequence of their lesser stature, were a 
smaller-headed race than any of the preceding. The average 
internal capacity of the Peruvian skulls is only 73 cubic inches, 
—that of the Toltec skulls, including those of the mound- 
builders, 77,—that of the barbarous tribes, 82: the average of 
the native American races being 79. So that the extraordinary 
anomaly is presented of larger brain being possessed by the 
barbarous tribes than by the nations who achieved no mean de- 
gree of civilisation in Central America and Peru. The average 
Kuropean skull, we may observe, is 93 cubic inches in bulk. 

If the ancient Peruvians were a small-headed race, they were 
also remarkable for their small hands. In the case of the 
mummies in the possession of Mr Blake, the breadth of the 
male’s hand is only 24 inches, and of the females only 2 inches. 
We mention this fact, because it has some connection with the 
singular phenomenon of what the Spaniards call the mano colo- 
rado, which is met with over so large an extent of America. 
The outer wrappings of the Peruvian female mummy were 
marked with the impress of a hand in red paint; and such 
marks, we are told, are of common occurrence on Peruvian 
mummies. This fact, taken in connection with the smaliness of 
the Peruvian hand, forcibly recalls the prints of the red hand 
which Stephens observed on the ruins of Uxmall: the impress 
of a living hand, but so small that it was completely hidden 
under that of Mr Stephens or his companion. It afterwards 
stared them in the face, he says, on all the ruined buildings of 
the country; and on visiting a nameless ruin beyond Sabacht- 
sché, in Yucatan, Mr Stephens remarks :—‘ On the walls of the 
desolate edifice were prints of the mano colorado, or red hand. 
Often as I saw this print, it never failed to interest me. It was 
the stamp of the living hand. It always brought me nearer to 
the builders of those cities ; and at times, amid stillness, desola- 
tion, and ruin, it seemed as if, from behind the curtain that 
concealed them from view, was extended the hand of greeting. 
The Indians said it was the hand of the master of the building.’ 
Irving in his Astoria says, that some of the Arickaree warriors 
had the stamp of a red hand painted across their mouths—a 
sign that they had drunk the life-blood of a foe. Catlin found 
the same symbol in use as a decoration, and as the actual sign- 
manual, among the Omahaws and Mandans, to the west of the 
Mississippi ; and Dr Wilson ‘ repeatedly observed the red hand 
impressed both on the buffalo robe and on the naked breast of 
the Chippewas of Lake Superior.’ The prevalence of this sin- 
gular custom certainly denotes a relationship or intercommu- 
nication of some kind among the native races of America; while 
the smallness of the hand alike in Yucatan and Peru seems to 
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denote a cognate orgin on the part of the ancient population of 
those countries. 

The practice of artificially distorting the head furnishes an- 
other evidence of inter-relationship among a large portion of the 
American nations, and even indicates the quarter of the globe 
from which they originally emigrated. Although arbitrary 
fashion and caprice have doubtless something to do with the 
practice, yet we believe that the original design of artificial 
cranial distortion was to imitate and exaggerate the shape of 
head peculiar to the people which had recourse to it. The 
elongated distortion of the Peruvian skull was made in imitation 
of the short-skulled people who preceded the Incas, and who 
at all times formed the bulk of the nation; and Garcilasso de la 
Vega produces proof to show that the custom is more ancient 
than the Inca dynasty. In Central America, as appears from 
the monuments of Palenque, the cranial distortion was of a coni- 
cal form. Among the Chinook and other tribes to the west of 
the Rocky Mountains, the practice prevails in several forms : 
some tribes compressing the head both from before and from 
behind, so as to reduce it as far as possible to a disk ; others de- 
pressing the forehead, and throwing back the whole skull, so as 
partially to resemble the elongated heads of the Peruvians ; 
while among the Nawatees of Vancouver's Island, a conical shape 
is given to the head, resembling the similar distortion practised 
in ancient Yucatan. This cranial distortion is regarded by the 
tribes which still practise it as the badge of aristocratic descent, 
and, where slavery is practised, as the mark of the dominant race. 
These flat-head tribes of the Pacific coast are in the constant habit 
of making slaves of the neighbouring Indians, but these slaves 
are not allowed to imitate the superior race by flattening or 
modifying the form of their infants’ heads. ‘It is an important 
fact,’ says Dr Wilson, ‘ that, excepting on the Gulf of Florida, 
where the north-west tribes, as they extended southward, over- 
lapped the mountain range which divides the Pacific from the 
Atlantic regions of the New World, and there only to the west 
of the Mississippi, the traces of artificial moulding of the head are 
slight and quite exceptional ; whilst along the regions that border 
on the Pacific they reach beyond the most southern limits of 
ancient Peru.’ This strange custom was not confined to America; 
indeed, there is reason to believe that it was imported into the 
New World by emigrant tribes from the Old. Similarly dis- 
torted skulls have recently been found in Europe. The first 
discovered of those was found at Grafenegg, in Austria, in 1820; 
another was found in the vicinity of Vienna; another in some 
ancient cemeteries near Lausanne; and others were discovered 
at the village of St Romain, in Savoy, and in the valley of the 
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Doubs, near Mandeuse. A close resemblance is said to be 
traceable between these skulls and the distorted crania found in 
the Crimea, described by Rathke and Meyer, and destroyed by 
the allied soldiery during the sack of Kertch. These distorted 
crania of the Crimea are evidently relics of the Macrocephali of 
the shores of the Euxine, first described by Hippocrates five cen- 
turies before our era. Hippocrates says of that people that they 
considered those most noble who had the longest heads. Strabo 
speaks of a tribe in Western Asia who anxiously strove to give 
themselves a long-headed appearance, and to have foreheads 
projecting over their beards—a form of distortion precisely the 
reverse of that practised in Peru. Cranial distortion appears to 
have been common, in classical times, among the migratory 
tribes of Western Asia, and especially among the tribes around 
the shores of the Black Sea. It was practised also by the Huns 
of Attila, for the purpose, says Thierry, of giving a Mongolian 
physiognomy to their children. The followers of Attila were a 
miscellaneous horde, including Goths as well as Scythic nomades ; 
but the aristocracy of his army consisted of the black Huns from 
the Siberian steppes, whose Mongolian physiognomy naturally 
formed the ideal of ethnic beauty. After the death of Attila, 
the Huns retired from their western conquests to the country 
between the Volga and the Black Sea, where they were con- 
quered by the Avars in the latter half of the sixth century ; and 
thereafter, called Huns or Avars indiscriminately, they settled in 
Pannonia, and thence extended their ravages wherever the spoils 
of more civilised nations tempted their cupidity. Their name 
became a synonym for inhuman monster (German JZune, Rus- 
sian Obri, French Bulgar or Bougre, and English Ogre) in al- 
most every country of Europe ; and it is the obliquely depressed 
skulls of that people which are believed to have been now dis- 
covered in Switzerland, Germany, and the Crimea. The cranial 
distortion which they practised is thought to have been derived 
from the steppes of Mongolia; and it is to be observed that Dr 
Charles Pickering, the ethnologist of the American Exploring 
Expedition, groups the American with the Asiatic Mongolian, 
as presenting the most characteristic physical traits common to 
both. Moreover, as an extraordinary and unexpected link con- 
necting the two races, we may add that when Dr Tschudi, the cele- 
brated traveller in South America, saw the artificial compressed 
skull discovered at Grafenegg, he maintained that it was not an 
Avar skull at all, but one of the distorted crania of Peru which 
had been brought to Europe in the seventeenth century, when 
both Austria and Peru were embraced in the far-reaching empire 
of Charles V. That Dr Tschudi was mistaken is now fully 
established, but his mistake adds a curions link to the chain by 
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which ethnologists are now connecting the population of the New 
World with that of the Old. 

Of the general movements and comminglings of the native 
American population at successive times, Dr Wilson thus 
writes :-— 

‘The seats of ancient civilisation, both in Asia and Europe, were 
confined, through all their earliest historic ages, to the fertile and 
genial climates and warm latitudes of the south. The north contri- 
buted the hardy barbarians to whom, in their degeneracy, they be- 
came a spoiland aprey. It is only in very modern times that Trans- 
alpine Europe has given birth to a native northern civilisation, while 
in Asia its northern latitudes still remain in the occupation of 
wandering hordes descended from the spoilers who ravaged the elder 
empires of Asia, and shared with the barbarians of Europe in the 
dismemberment of decaying Rome. It is not from a mere accidental 
coincidence that we are able to recover traces of a nearly similar 
succession of events in the New World. Civilisation took root for 
atime in the Mississippi Valley, whether self-originated, or as an 
offshoot from the more favoured scenes of its mature development ; 
but the great plateaus of Mexico and Peru were like well-provisioned 
and garrisoned palaces and strongholds, where the spontaneous fer- 
tility of tropical climates relieved the wanderers who settled there 
from the all-absorbing struggle which elsewhere constitutes the battle 
with nature for life; and the physical character of the country pro- 
tected them alike from the temptations to wander, and the instability 
of settled communities in a nomade country. Yet they could not 
escape the vicissitudes which have befallen every nation, whose wealth 
and luxury have so far surpassed the acquisitions of its neighbours 
as to tempt the cupidity of the barbarian spoiler; and the beautiful 
valleys of Mexico, the ancient Anahuac, appear to have experienced 
successive revolutions akin to those which render the ethnology of 
Italy’s equally smiling soil and delightful climate so complicated and 
difficult. ‘There are. vague traditions of Olmecs, Miztecas, and Za- 
potecs, all highly-civilised precursors of the ancient Toltecs, whose 
entry on the plateau has been dated by most authorities about a.p. 
600, and whose independent rule is supposed to have endured for 
nearly four and a half centuries. Then came the migration from the 
mythic Aztalan of the north, and the founding of the Aztee monarchy. 
The details of such traditions, with their dates and whole chronology, 
are valueless. But the general fact of the successive intrusion of 
conquering nations, and the consequent admixture of tribes and races, 
cannot be doubted. The civilised countries beyond the southern 
isthmus may have contributed some of them, and the dispersed mound- 
builders of Ohio may have been the intruders of other centuries ; 
while the regions immediately surrounding the high valleys more fre- 
quently furnished the invading spoilers. 

‘ The traditions of the Mexican plateau pointed to the comparatively 
recent intrusion of the fierce Mexican on older and more civilised 
races; and various independent observers have at different times 
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been tempted to trace associations between the ancient mound- 
builders of the Ohio, the elder civilised race of Mexico, and the 
Peruvians whose peculiar remains are recovered from the tombs 
around Lake Titicaca. That the predominant Mexican race, at the 
era of the conquest, belonged to one of the great stocks of the Red 
Indian tribes of the northern continent, appears to be demonstrable 
by various lines of independent proof.’ 


Of these old civilised or semi-civilised nations—Peruvians, 
Toltecs, Aztecs, and mound-builders—none now remain as dis- 
tinct elements of the American population. The barbarous Red 
Indian stock, of which the Aztecs were an offshoot, alone exist in 
their original condition. And, year by year, they too are pass- 
ing from the scene. It has been reckoned, or supposed, that the 
native population of North America in the time of Columbus 
amounted to about sixteen millions ; but the events of the four 
centuries which have elapsed since then have more than deci- 
mated their numbers, which do not now amount to a single 
million. Their decrease, it is true, has not been all caused by 
the intruding races of Europe. A deadly pestilence—as if to 
make room for our earliest colonists—had almost extirpated many 
of the New England tribes immediately before the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. And the internecine wars which the Red 
Indian tribes have ceaselessly waged upon one another, have 
made still greater ravages in the native population. The power- 
ful Iroquois confederacy especially made frightful havoc among 
their neighbours ; and long after its power had declined, the cry 
of ‘A Mohawk !’ sufficed to drive the remains of the discomfited 
and almost extirpated tribes still further into the wilderness. 
Even the tribes of the terrible confederacy are now only repre- 
sented by less than 3000 souls, living in scattered settlements, and 
are likely soon to lose their distinctive existence. They are 
surrounded, and all but submerged, by the wave of European 
immigration, which is gradually bringing destruction even upon 
their fellow-tribes of the far west. Having rolled over the 
Alleghany Mountains, and descended into the great central 
basin of the continent, that mighty wave has already overpassed 
the line of the Mississippi, and is advancing breast-high—like 
the stream-tides of the Solway—over the upland prairies of the 
far west. ven the shores of the Pacific are now being peopled 
by the overflowings of Europe—so as to cut off the retreat of the 
tribes which are receding before the ever-advancing array of the 
pale-faces from the east. A single tribe of Indians require a 
large area for their existence—vast hunting-fields, where the herds 
of buffalo may graze at ease in the solitude, and furnish food for 
the uncivilised and apparently unreclaimable Red Men. Already 
the best part of the prairies has been occupied by the intruding 
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white race; and the Red Men and the herds of buffalo are being 
pushed westward upon the comparatively arid uplands which 
adjoin the base of the Rocky Mountains ; and ere long there will 
be no more vast areas of grassy prairie for the haunts of the 
buffalo, and the existence of the Ked Men must cease with that 
of the herds which supply their food. 

This approaching extinction of the Indian tribes has long been 
regarded as an inevitable event by every one who has considered 
the subject. They will not—apparently they cannot—become 
civilised. They are the least pliable of any barbarous race of 
which we have had cognisance; and, moreover, they are placed 
in circumstances the least favourable for the gradual adoption of 
civilisation. They, the wildest and most nomadic race on the 
globe, are brought into direct contact with the highest civilisa- 
tion which has arisen among mankind. No affinities whatever, 
either of blood or usages, exist between them and the European 
intruders. A Niagara separates the level of the one race from 
that of the other. The Indians cannot rise by a leap to the 
civilisation of the white men. It would require centuries of 
gradual contact for them to do so, if at all; whereas the wave 
of European settlement presses rapidly upon them, urging them 
into sullen strife, and intensifying their natural antipathy to a 
race and civilisation with which they have no points of affinity. 
They are wasting away in ceaseless attacks, bloodily retaliated, 
upon the European settlers; and they are necessarily wasting 
away also, in proportion as the area of the grassy prairies is re- 
duced by the steady advance of their white supplanters. Are 
they to vanish utterly, like the beaver and the wild buffalo? 
The answer to this question, which has been given by all writers 
on the subject, has hitherto been an unhesitating affirmative. 
Dr Wilson, however, presents us with a new and, we must say, 
more acceptable view of the case. The Red Men, he says, will 
indeed disappear, but not wholly by extinction. The diminu- 
tion of their numbers is being affected, to a considerable extent, 
by absorption into the race which is supplanting them. This is 
an entirely new view, and a very important one. Dr Wilson de- 
monstrates that it is also a true one. We do not know whether 
it first occurred to him as a happy conjecture, or whether it was 
forced upon him as the result of his general researches. But what- 
ever may have been the origin of the idea, he has demonstrated 
its correctness by irrefragable statistics, obtained by the aid of the 
officers of the Indian department of Canada. Once the truth has 
been demonstrated, it seems strange that no one thought of it 
before ; for the partial absorption of the Indian into the Anglo- 
American race is a natural result of the manner in which the two 
races have for centuries been in contact. Dr Wilson says :— 
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‘ At every fresh stage of colonization, or of pioneering into the wild 
west, the work has necessarily been accomplished by the hardy 
youths, or the hunters and trappers of the clearing. Rarely indeed 
did they carry with them wives or daughters; but where they found 
a home amid savage-haunted wilds, they took to themselves wives of 
the daughters of the soil. To this mingling of blood, in its least 
favourable aspects, the prejudices of the Indian presented little 
obstacle. Henry, in his narrative of travel among the Cristineaux 
on Lake Winipegon, in 1760, after describing the dress and allure- 
ments of the female Cristineaux, adds: “One of the chiefs assured 
me that the children borne by their women to Europeans were bolder 
warriors and better hunters than themselves.”! This idea frequently 
recurs in various forms. The patient hardihood of the half-breed 
lumberers and trappers is recognised equally in Canada and the 
Hudson’s Bay territory, and experience seems to have suggested the 
same idea relative to the Esquimaux. Dr Kane remarks, that “ the 
half-breeds of the coast rival the Esquimaux in their powers of en- 
durance.”” But whatever be the characteristic of the Indian half- 
breed, the fact is unquestionable, that all along the widening outskirts 
of the newer clearings, and wherever an outlying trading or hunting- 
post is established, we find a fringe of half-breed population marking 
the transitional border-land, which is passing away from its aboriginal 
claimants. I was particularly struck with this during a brief resi- 
dence at the Sault Ste. Marie, and in the immediate vicinity of one of 
the Hudson’s Bay forts, in the summer of 1855. . . . At all the white 
settlements near those of the Indians, the evidence of admixture was 
abundant, from the pure half-breed to the slightly marked remoter 
descendant of Indian maternity, discoverable only by the straight 
black hair, and a singular watery glaze in the eye, not unlike that of 
the English gipsy. ‘There they were to be seen, not only as fishers, 
trappers, and lumberers, but engaged on equal terms with the whites 
in the trade and business of the place. In this condition the popula- 
tion of all the frontier settlements exists; and while, as new settlers 
come in, and the uncivilised Indians retire into the forest, the mixed 
element disappears, it does so purely by absorption. The traces of 
Indian maternity are gradually effaced by the numerical preponder- 
ance of the European; but, nevertheless, the native element is there, 
even when the faint traces of its physical manifestations elude all 
but the observant and well-practised eye. 

‘Nor are such traces confined to the frontier settlements. I have 
recognised the semi-Indian features in the gay assemblies at a 
Canadian Governor-General’s receptions, in the halls of the Legis- 
lature, among the undergraduates of Canadian universities, and 
mingling in the selectest social circles. And this is what has been 
going on in every new American settlement for upwards of three 
centuries, under every diversity of circumstance. . . Two diverse pro- 
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cesses are apparent in such intermixture. Where the half-breed 
children remain with their Indian mother, they grow up in the habits 
of the aborigines ; and, intermingling with the pure-blood Indians, 
are re-absorbed into the native stock, where the tribe survives. But 
when, on the contrary, they win the regard of their white father, the 
opposite is the case; and this occurs more frequently with the 
Spanish and French than with British colonists. In Lower Canada, 
half-breeds, and men and women of partial Indian blood, are con- 
stantly met with in all ranks of life; and the traces of Indian 
blood may be detected in the hair, the eye, the high cheek-bone, and 
the peculiar mouth, as well as in certain traits of Indian character, 
where the physical indications are too slight to be discerned by a 
casual observer.’ 


Nowhere is this remarkable process of intermixture and ab- 
sorption seen on so great a scale as at the Red River settlement, 
where there is a settled population of mixed blood amounting to 
about 7200 souls, who intermarry freely with the white popula- 
tion, and share with perfect equality in all the rights and privi- 
leges of the community. No similar statistics have yet been 
obtained by the American Government; but the personal observa- 
tions of Mr Morgan and others show that a partial intermixture 
of the two races is likewise taking place in the territories of the 
United States. The facts thus established by Dr Wilson are 
highly important both from an historical point of view and from 
their bearings upon ethnological science. In the Varieties of 
Mankind, in which the doctrine of the unity of mankind is de- 
nied, it is maintained by Dr Nott that opposite races, such as 
the Red and the White, cannot amalgamate, for that the offspring 
of such intermarriages always is feeble and dies out. No such 
liybrid race, he says, can be permanently established ; and the Red 
Men, in his opinion, were doomed to extinction without leaving 
a trace of their existence. The facts brought to light by Dr 
Wilson entirely refute these opinions. They moreover, by a 
reasonable inference, throw important light on the manner in 
which comminglings of races have taken place in past times. 
When the curtain rises upon the historical times of mankind, we 
find that every nation has already changed, or is in process of 
changing, its seats; and in the course of these universal and 
ceaseless migrations, nation has come into contact with nation, 
each becoming more or less altered alike in blood, language, and 
civilisation. Ifthe proud and unbending white race of England 
at the height of its civilisation has mingled its blood with that of 
the Red-skins of the American prairies, we may be very sure 
that a similar commixture of blood has taken place wherever 
nation has hurtled against nation in the past. The old races 
disappear, but they leave traces of their blood to affect the 
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organization, character, and career of the nations which have 
supplanted them. 

Remarkable as are many of the phenomena presented to us 
in the New World, the most remarkable, as it seems to us, is 
the extraordinary commingling of diverse races which is being 
accomplished on its soil. Navigation has now so bridged the 
ocean, that from every country in Europe settlers have reached 
the American shores; and railways have so facilitated locomotion 
by land, and so quickened the movements of social life, that 
these diverse peoples from Europe are shaken together and 
amalgamated in the New World till the original distinctions 
disappear, and a new national type is formed. Moreover, as we 
have seen, these White Americans are blending to some extent 
with the native Red stock of the continent. Within a century 
from the present time we may expect to see the separate existence 
of the Red Man and his hunting-grounds swept away, and an 
ethnographically composite yet socially homogeneous population 
existing all over North America. The intermingled white blood 
of Europe will here and there be tinged with the native red 
blood of America. Nor does the strange commixture of popula- 
tion stop here. Not only Europe and America, but Africa, and 
in a lesser degree Asia, will be represented in the new race which 
is growing up in the New World. The Chinese settlers in 
California are the vanguard of a more numerous emigration 
which will ere long take place trom the crowded fields of China 
to the American shores of the Pacific. And it must not be 
forgotten that amongst the contingencies, we might say cer- 
tainties, of the future, is to be reckoned a rupture of the 
constitution of society in the American States, which will de- 
stroy the impassable barrier which at present separates every one 
tinged with African blood from social union with the rest of the 
population. It is the institution of slavery, with its accompany- 
ing brand of inferiority, which makes the line of separation to 
be at present so sharply drawn. But slavery in its present form 
is doomed to extinction, and the milder form of predial service, 
which it will ere long assume, will pave the way for greater 
changes; and the four millions of people with African blood in 
their veins will ultimately add one element more to the composite 
population which already exists in a state of legal and social 
equality on the North American continent. 
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Art. ITI.— The Collected Works of Thomas de Quincey. Author's 
Edition. 15 Vols. With Portrait and Illustrations. Edin- 
burgh: Adam and Charles Black. 1863. 


From end to end of our long gallery of national portraits of 
British authors, ranging through five hundred years from Chaucer 
to Tennyson, we shall not pause before a more interesting group 
than that of the great writers who lived in the opening of our 
nineteenth century. Only one other group is more remarkable 
—the starry constellation of Elizabeth—by virtue of the loftier 
reach, and wider range, and towering majesty of Shakspeare 
and Bacon. Here is Wordsworth, little suspected as greatest 
amongst many great by his earlier contemporaries, with head 
slightly bowed, and look of solemn thought, plodding along his 
most cheerless way, smiling at times with a consciousness of the 
‘all hail hereafter’ that he should yet live to hear; but doing 
his work dutifully while it was day, no matter though he should 
go to sleep without his fame. Coleridge, the ‘ noticeable man 
with large grey eyes,’ in which there glittered the spirit of Eld, 
and glorious brow, and face as of an angel. Byron, darkly pas- 
sionate and miserably peevish, with the taste of his own life 
bitter in his mouth; speaking his new decrees to the world of 
poetry in the name of a capital ‘I, and fulminating like a live 
crater on those who would not bow and believe ; eager to storm 
the heights of Parnassus, but unwilling to take his seat there, 
unless he reigned alone; pursued all his upward way by the 
gnawing consciousness that every step which lifted him higher 
over the heads of men only served to expose his poor lame foot! 
Lamb, with that quick keen face, gleaming eyes, and stammer- 
ing tongue; with a deep dark tarn of tears in his heart, for all 
that sunny sweetness overflowing the face; hiding his secret 
skeleton with all sorts of flowers and queerest quips of frolic and 
fun ; his Quaker primness giving such piquancy to his sly jests; 
his tender insertion of the hook into his victim, as old Isaac 
advises respecting the worm, ‘as though you loved it.’ Sydney 
Smith, with his rare, honest, hearty English presence, and 
ringing mirth into which he put his whole heart ; turning his 
humour to useful purposes, with all the jollity of Mark Tapley 
under difficulties. Tom Moore, gay and glittering; a very 
humming-bird of song, fluttering from flower to flower, sipping 
their sweetnesses, and repaying them with a tiny music; all 
sparkle, and colour, and motion ; caught amongst the strings of 
Trin’s harp, and making melody with the touch of wings rather 
than with the cunning fingers of some mighty bard who crowded 
his life into his play. Southey, all dignity and distance to 
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strangers, with an air of lofty regard, and a look as though his 
spirit had reined back the head, like a horse thrown on its 
haunches. Honest Walter Scott, every inch the Laird, with 
his strong Border physiognomy ; no nimbus round his brow, 
but a head and shoulders that can bear a world of toil and 
trouble ; a healthy stalwart man. Shelley, the beautiful Damon 
‘unconditioned ;’ with eternal youth in his look; a spirit of 
good in the presence of suffering humanity; a fair fiend with 
a foul tongue in the presence of that holy Saviowr whose earthly 
form he could not recognise. Godwin, stately and cold as a 
Greek bust; ‘all was picture’ as he passed his eyes over the 
map of life; there was nothing real for him but that which is 
to be. Christopher North, a man of larger mould, with the 
head of a hero and heart of a lion; a form that might have 
stood first as the live figure-head of the Norseman’s war-ship ; 
moving into the fight chanting some old runic rhyme, with fire 
in eye, and foam on lip, and battle-axe in hand ; large in look, 
ruddy and radiant with life; a commanding spirit that rode as 
on wings over the buoyant animal forces, which reared and 
plunged ‘like proud seas under it, and bore it on to many 
victories. Keats, leaning his chin on hand, and luxuriating in 
his languorous sense of beauty ; looking on external nature with 
the large eyes and clinging love of those who are not long for 
this life. Talfourd, youthful and in listening attitude, with 
looks made radiant by reflected light. Hazlitt, gloomy and de- 
fiant, ever standing on guard ready to defend Napoleon. 

Many other striking faces attract us in this group; but there 
is one that just now holds our attention more than all the rest 
—the portrait of a small man with a large brain, oppressive in 
brow, and peering out of eyes that have seen much sorrow. 
The head shows a want of animal force behind. The mouth is 
drawn down noticeably at the corners. The eyes look out of 
two rings of darkness. A spirit of singular temper and strange 
experience! This is Thomas de Quincey. Let us look at his 
portrait a little further ; it is that of a man to know more about. 

Although De Quincey has not written one of the world’s great 
works—not having finished his ‘De Emendatione Humani In- 
tellectus’—he has left us in possession of a vast and delightful body 
of writings, unique in character and supreme in kind. He was a 
man very aptly and richly endowed for a historical critic, and as 
a writer of narrative from personal or national history ; one of 
those writers, rare in kind, who, like Mr Ruskin, possess the better 
half of the complete critic nature, having the creative intellect. 
Ifa hundred of the world’s best authors had to be named by us 
publicly, De Quincey should be one. Privately, we place him 
amongst the first fifty ! 
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De Quincey was yet a young man in the great dawn of 
new life that rose over the world with the French Revolution, 
touching with strange glamour the eyes of the young, till they 
saw apocalyptic visions ; touching the faces of men, till many 
caught a glimpse of the coming universal brotherhood, in what 
seemed a millennial light; touching the lips of common men 
with fire, till they too shared in the general inspiration, and 
prophesied ; touching the old world with such a gleam of glory, 
it appeared as though the new heavens were already beginning 
to arch over the new earth. Yet in that time, when humanity 
seemed marching to a nobler music, towards a splendid future, 
and ‘ triumphant looks’ were the ‘ common language’ of all eyes, 
De Quincey was not carried away to the same height as the rest 
of his contemporaries. He, too, was young, and had the heart 
that could leap with the new life; but he had also the brooding 
thought, and the serene eye that could take a wide survey over 
the empires of time and change. He knew that the world was 
not thus awake and ready when the real Saviour came in the 
person of that blessed babe of Bethlehem; and he waited to 
know what this new-born babe of liberty should prove, as it grew 
in stature and in years, before he went far from his way to bend 
the knee, or lift up the ‘ All hail’ So that, when his contem- 
poraries came back from their jaunt in the land of splendid 
coemge they found De Quincey standing on the ancient ways, 

olding fast by the deeper foundation of things, and silently 
communing with his subtle sense. To be sure, it must be ad- 
mitted that he had been making a phantom-world of his own to 
dwell in, with the aid of opium, to pass some of the time away, 
being very lonely. Nevertheless, his nature had a certain firm 
rootage in all that is most enduring, which kept it from being 
swayed by the tricksy tendencies of the time, as many were ; 
and when the strife and conflict moved over the face of the great 
deep of revolution in France and political life at home, his life- 
blood was instantly drawn to the heart of his own country ; his 
first thought was to wonder what it all boded for her; and 
thenceforth he stood sentinel in her cause. Speaking of the 
way in which the foundations of his moral being were laid, he 
says:—‘ Were I to return thanks to Providence for all the 
separate blessings of my early situation, I would single out these 
four as worthy of special commemoration: That I lived in a 
rustic solitude; that this solitude was in England; that my 
infant feelings were moulded by the gentlest of sisters; finally, 
that I and they were dutiful and. loving members of a pure, 
holy, and magnificent Church.’ His steadier footing and surer 
eye in a time of tumult, were undoubtedly one result of this 
early life. He loved England devotedly, and was English, soul 
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and body. His sense of the gorgeous in sound, which held 
solemn revel in the processional pomp of his noblest prose, was 
fed by the lofty strains of a grand church music. His dwelling 
in solitude calmed and enlarged his mental life, and empowered 
him to give us the following description of a child’s sense of 
solitude :-— 


‘God speaks to children also in dreams, and by the oracles that 
lurk in darkness. But in solitude, above all things, when made vocal 
to the meditative heart by the truths and service of a national church, 
God holds with little children ‘communion undisturbed.’ Solitude, 
though it may be silent as light, is, like light, the mightiest of agencies ; 
for solitude is essential to man. All men come into this world alone; 
all leave it alone. Even a little child has a dread, whispering con- 
sciousness, that if he should be summoned to travel into God’s presence, 
no gentle nurse will be allowed to lead him by the hand; nor mother 
to carry him in her arms; nor little sister to share his trepidations. 
King and priest, warrior and maiden, philosopher and child—all must 
walk those mighty galleries alone. ‘The solitude, therefore, which in 
this world appals or fascinates a child’s heart, is but the echo of a far 
deeper solitude through which he has already passed, and of another 
solitude, deeper still, through which he has to pass: reflex of one 
solitude ; prefiguration of another.’ 


This passage brings us naturally to the life De Quincey lived, 
and to that early portion of which he has written so eloquently. 
He was born on the 15th of August 1785, at ‘The Farm, a 
country house near Manchester. He came into the world, as he 
tells us, on the happiest tier in the social scaffolding for all good 
influences ; his family position being neither too high nor too 
low ; neither too rich nor too poor; high enough to see models 
of good manners, of self-respect and simple dignity, and obscure 
enough to be left in the sweetest of solitudes. A happy state 
enough, but one into which sorrow and death would come! 

Thomas de Quincey was a small sensitive child, with a big 
brain, and a nervous system not sufficiently well covered in by 
the robuster physique which ensures so much immunity in the 
happy unconsciousness of strong, healthy childhood. He appears 
to have been born with a liability to that ‘ weird seizure’ spoken 
of by Tennyson in ‘The Princess.’ Many persons, especially 
poets, have felt this ‘ weird seizure,’ whereby some echo-life of a 
world not realized seems to break in upon this life suddenly, 
and in the midst of men and things, as well as in solitude. De 
Quincey lived this echo-life mentally all through his pilgrimage ; 
but we imagine it must have been very strong on him during 
his early years. He symbols this experience for those who have 
never felt it, in his way of writing any given subject dually,— 
first the reality, and then the far-off echo in spirit-world. In 
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him this is connected with a tendency to trance, and we find 
* him in his sixth year struck down in a trance by the side of his 
little sister, who lay all in white; dead in the glorious summer 
weather ; and one of his many noble prose poems is written as 
the echo of this experience, occurring twelve years after the real 
affliction :— 


‘Once again, after twelve years’ interval, the nursery of my child- 
hood expanded before me; my sister was moaning in bed; and I was 
beginning to be restless with fears not intelligible to myself. Once 
again, the elder nurse, but now dilated to colossal proportions, stood 
as upon some Grecian stage with her uplifted hand, and like the 
superb Medea towering amongst her children in the nursery of Corinth, 
smote me senseless to the ground. Again, I am in the chamber with my 
sister’s corpse ; again the pomps of life rise up in silence ; the glory of 
summer, the Syrian sunlights, the frost of death. Dream forms itself 
mysteriously within dream; within these Oxford dreams remoulds 
itself continually, the trance in my sister’s chamber, the blue heavens, 
the everlasting vault, the soaring billows, the throne steeped in the 
thought (but not the sight) of “ who might sit thereon,” the flight, the 
pursuit, the irrecoverable steps of my return to earth. Once more, 
the funeral procession gathers; the priest in his white surplice stands 
waiting with a book by the side of an open grave; the sacristan is 
waiting with his shovel; the coffin has sunk; the dust to dust has 
descended. Again, I was in the church on a heavenly Sunday morning. 
The golden sunlight of God slept amongst the heads of His apostles, His 
martyrs, His saints; the fragment from the litany, the fragment from 
’ the clouds, awoke again the lawny beds that went up to scale the 
heavens, awoke again the shadowy arms that went downward to meet 
them. Once again arose the swell of the anthem, the burst of the 
Hallelujah chorus, the storm, the trampling movement of the choral 
passion, the agitation of my own trembling sympathy, the tumult of 
the choir, the wrath of the organ. Once more I, that wallowed in 
the dust, became he that rose up to the clouds ; and now all was bound 
up into unity ; the first stage and the last were melted into each other 
as in some sunny glorifying haze. For high in heaven hovered a 
gleaming host of faces, veiled with wings around the pillows of the 
dying children. And such beings sympathize equally with sorrow 
that grovels and with sorrow that soars. Such beings pity alike the 
children that are languishing in death, and the children that live only 
to languish in tears.’ 


One trait which De Quincey relates of his mother sheds 
a vivid light on his own character. He says she thought 
much less of her own children than of other people’s, and had a 
shy timidity on the subject, as though she half apologized to the 
world for having produced them. He largely inherited this 
feeling, and laboured under its influence right through life: 
more especially as he came in contact with that wonderful brother 
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of his who tyrannized over him so naturally, by sheer force of 
character. If De Quincey remained a dreamer to the end, it was 
not his brother’s fault. If his spirit never worked its way fully 
into the world of action, through the gateways of the senses, 
to flash out in dilated eye and nostril, corded sinews, clenched 
hands, and great deeds, it was not because this resolute brother 
spared any effort to make a man of him, in his way of bringing 
him up to the mark. A great contrast to little Thomas was this 
sturdy cloud-compeller, who loved to ride on the whirlwind and 
direct the storm, and who had a genius for mischief, an abso- 
lute inspiration for creating the chariot in which he was to ride, 
the storm he was to drive, or say storms, for he could have 
driven tempests four-in-hand. He despised the younger sensi- 
tive plant of the family, and was frank enough to show it on all 
occasions and in all possible ways. For atime the younger 
brother courted his contempt, as his only means of finding refuge 
and repose from the storm and strife of the turbulent soul who 
would otherwise try to force him into a seat at his side on his 
whirlwind journeys. 

‘O heavens! there is no saying how far the horrid man might go 
in his unreasonable demands upon me. I groaned under the weight of 
his expectations ; and if I laid but the first round of such a staircase, 
why, then, I saw in vision a vast Jacob’s ladder towering upwards to 
the clouds, mile after mile, league after league, and myself running 
up and down this ladder, like any fatigue party of Irish hodmen, to the 
top of any Babel which my wretched admirer might choose to build.’ 


De Quincey’s narrative of life with his brother, and their fights 
with the factory boys, is one of the choicest bits of writing in all 
his works. Over the surface of a deep, quiet stream of knowledge, 
and wise thinking, and kindliest feeling, there run the most de- 
licious ripples of humour, touched with a rare radiance. The 
origin of the quarrel might be thought incommensurate with the 
length of the war. It began by a factory boy shouting derisively 
as the two brothers passed by, ‘ Holloa, bucks!’ But, as De 
Quincey remarks, the uninitiated that think so will be wrong. 
‘The word “ dandies,” which was what the villain meant, had 
not then been born. “ Bucks” was the nearest word at hand 
in his Manchester vocabulary ; he gave all he could, and let us 
dream the rest.’ But in the next moment he discovered that 
the brothers wore boots, which was unpardonable to his demo- 
cratic sense, and so he consummated his crime by saluting them 
as ‘ Boots! boots!’ ‘My brother made a dead stop, surveyed 
him with intense disdain, and bade him draw near, that he 
might give his flesh to the fowls of the air’ The boy declined 
to accept the invitation. A shower of stones followed, and war 
was proclaimed. The younger De Quincey did not see that 
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they had suffered an unpardonable offence in being called 
‘bucks,’ while the fact of the ‘ boots’ was patent to everybody. 
His brother, however, soon rectified his views, and impressed 
him with ‘a sense of paramount duty to his brother, which was 
threefold. First, it seems that I owed military allegiance to 
him, as my commander-in-chief, whenever we “ took the field.” 
Secondly, by the law of nations, I being a cadet of my house, 
owed suit and service to him, who was its head; and he assured 
me that twice a year, on my birthday and on his, he had a 
right, strictly speaking, to make me lie down, and to set his 
foot upon my neck. Lastly, by a law not so rigorous, but valid 
amongst gentlemen—viz., “ by the comity of nations ”—it.seems 
I owed eternal deference to one so much older than myself, so 
much wiser, stronger, braver, more beautiful, and more swift of 
foot.’ And so the battles raged day by day, sometimes twice ; 
and Rome’s immortal three men never kept the bridge of old 
more valiantly than the two brothers kept the bridge at Green- 
hays, save on those occasions when they exercised the undoubted 
right, guaranteed to every Briton by Magna Charta—to run 
away. Once the younger brother was taken prisoner, and seen, 
to the intense disgust of the elder, in the arms of the female 
enemy, being kissed breathless. Upon which he showed clearly, 
in his orders of the day, that frightful consequences must in- 
evitably ensue if major-generals (as a general principle) should 
allow themselves to be kissed by the enemy. In this campaign 
the elder brother showed his great capacities for command. If 
he had lived, there can be little doubt that his qualities would 
have given the world assurance of a remarkable man, and made 
a similar impression on the minds of others to that which he 
produced on the mind of his young admiring slave. He would 
have made a great man of action, being immeasurably active, 
able, aspiring, confident, and most fertile in resources. Books 
he hated, except such as he had written himself, and these were 
on all subjects known, and various unknown.  ‘ On _ necro- 
mancy, says De Quincey, ‘he was very great; witness his 
profound work, though but a fragment, and, unfortunately, long 
since departed to the bosom of Cinderella, entitled, “ How to 
raise a Ghost; and when you've got him down, how to keep 
him down.”’ Then he had a startling and wonderful specula- 
tion, with which he would thrill the hearts of his young auditory, 
on the possibility (not at all unlikely, he affirmed) that a federa- 
tion, or solemn league and conspiracy, might take place amongst 
the infinite generations of ghosts against the single generation 
of men at any one time composing the garrison of this earth. 
He would explain the phrase for expressing that a man had 
died, ‘he has gone over to the great majority,’ until his hearers 
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easily comprehended the appalling state of the case, and saw 
that should the ghosts combine, we should be left in a fearful 
minority. He was thoroughly beaten himself, however, on one 
subject, much to the joy of the youngsters, though he personally 
would never own to defeat. One of the family had been 
admiring and envying the flies for their powers of walking on 
the ceiling. ‘Pooh!’ he replied, ‘they are impostors; they 
pretend to do it, but they can’t do it as it ought to be done. 
Ah! you should see me standing upright on the ceiling, with 
my head downwards, for half-an-hour together, meditating pro- 
foundly. Sister Mary remarked that she would like to see him 
in that position. ‘If that is the case, he said, confident as 
some Norse Skrymner, ‘it’s very well that all is ready, except as 
to a strap or two.’ Being a good skater, he had fancied that 
something might be done on that principle. He tried, but 
finding he could not get sufficient impetus to start, he gave it 
up, or came down, explaining that the friction was too retard- 
ing from the plaster of Paris; the case would be different if the 
ceiling were coated with ice. So he changed his plan, and 
made an apparatus for getting himself launched like a hum- 
ming-top. He would then ‘ spin upon his own axis, and sleep 
upon his own axis—perhaps he might even dream upon it ;’ 
and he laughed at ‘those scoundrels the flies,’ that never im- 
proved in their pretented art, nor made anything of it. The 
apparatus, however, would not work; a fact evidently owing to 
the stupidity of the gardener. There was nothing now, if he 
clung to the top principle, save being kept up by incessant 
whipping ; but that, of course, no gentleman should submit to. 

‘It was well, remarks De Quincey, ‘that my brother’s path 
in life diverged from mine, else I should infallibly have broken 
my neck in confronting perils which brought neither honour nor 
profit.’ 

De Quincey remembered little of his father, who was an 
Indian merchant. The one sole memorial which restored his 
image to him, was the memory of the night on which he came 
home to die. The listening during long hours for the sound of 
wheels and horses’ feet—the sudden emerging of horses’ heads 
from the gloom of the lane—the glory of the dying day, followed 
by the stillness, and white pillows, and white face of the dying 
man,—these things made an impression for life, and created 
countless shadowy pictures and endless echoes in dreamland. 
We shall not be able to follow De Quincey on his entrance into 
the world of strife during his early schoolboy years. His family 
removed from Manchester to Bath, at the Grammar School of 
which town he made enemies by the quality of his Latin verses. 
At fifteen years of age, he accompanies a young friend, Lord 
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Westport, with his tutor, to Ireland. In this chapter of the book 
of his life, which he has entitled, ‘ I enter the world,’ he receives 
his first revelation of womanly beauty or girlish loveliness, as 
first seen in the dawnlight of love, which became another force 
in what he calls his premature manhood. This was under 
peculiar circumstances, in which a sister of the Countess of 
Errol had taken his part :— 


‘Heavens! what a spirit of joy and festal pleasure radiated from 
her eyes, her step, her voice, her manner! She was frisk, and the 
very impersonation of innocent gaiety. Like Spenser’s Bradamant, 
with martial scorn she couched her lance on the side of the party 
suffering wrong. Never, until this hour, had I thought of women as 
objects of a possible interest, or of a reverential love. Now it first 
struck me that life might owe half its attractions and all its graces to 
female companionship. ‘This was, in a proper sense, a revelation ; it 
fixed a great era of change in my life; and this newborn idea being 
agreeable to the uniform tendencies of my own nature—that is, lofty 
and aspiring—it governed my life with great power, and with most 
salutary effects.’ 

All readers of De Quincey’s works will return again and again 
to this first volume, with its pathetic or humorous episodes of the 
beloved sister so early ‘ wede awa ;’ the stalwart brother, who was 
also doomed to an early death; and ‘ poor Pink,’ whose bones 
have lain for many and many a year at the bottom of the 
Atlantic; and its account of blind guardians and stupid peda- 
gogues, who chafed the proud young spirit into a more morbid 
sensitiveness. 

Next we find him at Laxton teaching Greek to Lady Carbery, 
so that they might make their own translation of certain Bible 
words, regarding which our precocious commentator was deep in 
speculation. ‘This picture of learned boy and learning beauty is 
pleasant to us, as undoubtedly the task was to the youthful tutor. 
He had got into paradise, lighted by the smile of kindness, good- 
ness, and loveliness. Alas, not for long! Those persecuting 
guardians summoned him forth, and stood waving their infernal 
fiery sword over the gate of his garden of Eden. Just as he 
seemed getting so near to the perfect light, they would hurl him 
into the outer darkness. ‘They sent him back to school; so 
much they could do. But they could not keep him there. His 
spirit had become too enlarged for the old bonds, through its late 
experience; he could not stand them now, and so he ran away. 
On the last night, we find him again overcome by the tendency 
to trance. The ‘ weird seizure’ takes him, and the echo-life 
breaks in, in shape of a memory of St Paul’s Whispering Gallery. 
What echo-voices, at the other end of the life-gallery, would 
repeat, in eternal thunders, the consequences of that deed done 
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so silently in the quiet summer dawn? He knew not, but 
prayed, and went on. 

It was in 1802 he set out for a walking-tour through Wales, 
with very small means of subsistence. Sometimes he slept in 
first-class hotels, sometimes in the heather on a hill-side, fearing 
lest, ‘whilst my sleeping face was upturned to the stars, some 
one of the many little Brahminical-looking cows on the Cambrian 
hills, one or other, might poach her foot into the centre of my 
face ; sometimes he dined for sixpence, sometimes for nothing 
on the berries off the hedge; sometimes his dinner was earned 
by writing letters for cottagers, and love-letters for sweethearts. 
Gradually he drifts into London, to suffer that strangest of all 
written experience of life in the great city. His sufferings were 
self-inflicted. He had plenty of friends, as the world goes, but 
from these he shrank. He was heir to a considerable fortune. 
He had learning which might have been turned into money. 
But he was under his ‘ burden of the Incommunicable,’ and he 
suffered in silence. He drank to the dregs of that bitterness 
which it is to be homeless, friendless, foodless in that wilderness 
of life, wealth, and human habitations. The gnawings of hunger, 
the torments of the money-lenders, the pangs of a proud spirit, 
preyed on him for months of famishing days and shivering nights. 
The trial of cold seems to have struck him more than the horror 
of hunger. A more killing curse, he says, does not exist for 
man or woman, than the bitter combat between the weariness 
that prompts sleep, and the keen searching cold that forces you 
to wake and seek warmth in weary weary exercise. However, 
an asylum from the open air, even without bed or blankets, was 
better than a stone doorstep. And a strange asylum was his, in 
that forlorn large house, whose tenants were chiefly rats. There 
he lay down at night with the poor forsaken child ; a bundle ot 
law papers for a pillow; the little one creeping close to him for 
warmth and protection against the ghosts which she dreaded so 
much. Poverty brought him into companionship with strange 
bedfellows, and made him acquainted with the wandering chil- 
dren of night. The account which he gives of ‘ poor Ann’ will 
make all tender hearts yearn with a prayer that some ministering 
spirit of God may have seen her soul’s immortal jewel amidst 
the mirk and mire of London, and saved it, to shine in a heavenly 
setting. To the wearing pain of this period, De Quincey attri- 
butes in great part his incentive to opium-eating. The unnatural 
state produced morbid desires. The calamity struck root so 
deeply into his physical constitution as to grow there, and spring 
up, overshadowing his life to the end. What a revelation it 
seemed, that first taking of opium! What an immortal and 
beneficent agent of exalted pleasure! A panacea for sorrow and 
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suffering, heartache and brainache—exemption from pain and 
human woes. You swallowed a little of the dark drug, and lo, 
the inner spirit’s eyes were opened—a fairy ministrant had burst 
into wings, waving a wondrous wand—a fresh tree of knowledge 
had yielded its fruit, and it seemed good as it was beautiful ! 
There was indeed a discovery. ‘Happiness might now be 
bought for a penny, and carried in the waistcoat pocket ; port- 
able ecstasies might be had corked up in a pint bottle; and 
peace of mind sent down by the mail.’ 

De Quincey is eloquent upon the pleasures of opium, and is 
careful to point out the difference between its effects and those 
of alcohol. It does not make the spirit of a man drunk, nor 
rouse the animal passions. It produces a lull in the action of 
the lower human faculties, and leaves the divine part free and 
paramount; ‘the moral affections are in a state of cloudless 
serenity, and high over all the great light of the majestic in- 
tellect.’ The spirit reigns as it were gathered up and suspended 
from the work of its ordinary bodily functions, while the brain 
in its trance is still left with sufficient consciousness of what is 
taking place in spirit-world to give us a glowing report. But, 
in consequence of this suspension of the ordinary intercourse of 
mind and matter—this partial disintegration of soul and body— 
we find that the opium-eater cannot bring his visions—‘ brighter 
than madness or the dreams of wine’—home to us who are left 
standing on our earth. The mind was too far divorced from the 
executive powers of the brain. The dreaming brain was not 
sufficiently conscious to become a perfect mirror of the waking 
spirit, and so there can be no full and steady revelation of the 
beauty which the spirit may have seen. There only remains 
the daze of some unremembered brightness—hauntings of the 
memory, shadowy, dim, and perplexing. ‘The magnificent 
imagery of the night, that rose to music in cloud-towers, and 
fairy palaces, star-crowned, so that angel-forms might step down 
to earth by them, are all gone in the morning like a mirage of 
the desert, and the bright creations have left their beholder all 
the darker in the shadows which they throw behind them. De 
Quincey maintains that his opium-eating arrested the early 
workings of pulmonary disease, which we think not at all un- 
likely. So far so good—arrested disease means returning health 
—if opium can do this on a small scale, as we know it does, 
why should it not on a large scale? Let it have full credit. 
But, for any mental inspiration, we denounce it not as a gross, 
but most ethereal, humbug! 

That Duke of Norfolk who was the partizan friend of Fox, 
Burke, and Sheridan, used to say, ‘Next Monday, wind and 
weather permitting, I purpose to be drunk. In like manner, 
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De Quincey used to appoint his days of festal joy in the opium- 
eater’s paradise. He has left us one transfixing picture of him- 
self opiatized, and listening to Grassini singing. ‘ Shivering 
with expectation I sat, when the time drew near for her colden 
epiphany ; shivering rp rose from my Seat, incapable of rest, when 
that heav enly and harp-like voice sang its own victorious wel- 
come in its prolusive threttdénelo, threttdnelo? De Quincey’s 
opium-eating, or rather landanum-drinking, rose at one time to 
8000 drops a day. He conquered his habit more than once, 
but found he could not live without his drug. We get a curious 
glimpse of the effect of his constant habit ‘of taking laudanum 
on the mind of his little one in later years. She had lifted 
wondering and longing eyes many a time as the dose was 
swallowed, and her inquiries had to be answered. She was told 
that her father took it to make him better in health, over which 
she pondered in her wise way, until her belief in its power was 
worthy of the child of such a father. One day the house was 
thrown into a little flutter of excitement about a wounded bird. 
No one appeared to know what medical treatment to adopt. 
Little M , on going to bed, flung her arms round her 
father’s neck, and whispered that he was to ‘mend’ the bird 
with § yoddonum.’ 

Our author has left as eloquent a record of the pains of 
opium as of its pleasures. Troubled by the phantoms of de- 
parted powers to attempt the work that was never to be done,— 
his visions of the night thronged with dreadful faces and wrath- 
ful terrors,—his persistent old enemy the Malay, and the leering 
oily eyes of that accursed crocodile, always in full pursuit, —he 
now found there was hell as well as heaven in his land of 
dreams. His description culminates in one of his most splendid 
passages of impassioned prose :— 


‘Then suddenly would come a dream of far different character—a 
tumultuous dream—commencing with music such as now I often 
heard in sleep—music of preparation and of awakening suspense. 
The undulations of fast-gathering tumults were like the opening of 
the Coronation Anthem, and like that, gave the feeling of a multi- 
tudinous movement of infinite cavaleades filing off, and the tread of 
innumerable armies. The morning was come of a mighty day—a 
day of crisis and of ultimate hope for human nature, then suffering 
mysterious eclipse, and labouring in some dread extremity. Some- 
where, but I know not where—somehow, but I knew not how— 
by some beings, but I knew not by whom—a battle, a strife, an 
agony, was travelling through all its stages—was evolving itself 
like the catastrophe of some mighty drama, with which my sympathy 

was the more insupportable, from “deepening confusion as to its local 
scene, its cause, its nature, and its undecipherable issue. I (as is 
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usual in dreams, where, of necessity, we make ourselves central to 
every movement) had the power, and yet had not the power, to de- 
cide it. I had the power, if I could raise myself to will it; and yet 
again had not the power,-for the weight of twenty Atlantics was 
upon me, or the oppression of inexpiable guilt. “Deeper than ever 
plummet sounded,” I lay inactive. Then, like a chorus, the passion 
deepened. Some greater interest was at stake, some mightier cause, 
than ever yet the sword had pleaded, or trumpet had proclaimed. 
Then came sudden alarms; hurryings to and fro, trepidations of in- 
numerable fugitives ; I knew not whether from the good cause or the 
bad; darkness and lights; tempest and human faces; and at last, 
with the sense that all was lost, female forms, and the features that 
were worth all the world to me; and but a moment allowed—and 
clasped hands, with heart-breaking partings, and then—everlasting 
farewells ; and, with a sigh such as the caves of hell sighed when the 
incestuous mother uttered the abhorred name of death, the sound 
was reverberated—everlasting farewells! and again, and yet again 
reverberated—everlasting farewells !’ 

With this picture—sublime as the Last Judgment of Tintoret 
—we close our notice of what the writer calls ‘ that impassioned 
parenthesis in my life.’ 

De Quincey, who had the gift of a genuine insight whereso- 
ever he turned his eye, had been one of the earliest to recognise 
in Wordsworth’s poetry a new dawn of promise. Not one of 
those false auroras that mock the world, which thinks a new 
dawn has streamed up the east, when it is only some reflected 
flush of a great sunset of poetry going down in the west. He 
felt this was the genuine thing, quite as much by the cold, brac- 
ing breath of a robuster health, as by the colours that it painted 
on the clouds. Such was his admiration of the new poetry, 
which few people knew or cared anything about, that on two 
occasions he went as far as the head of Coniston Lake, on his 
way to Grasmere. But such was his awe of meeting with the 
new poet, that once he looked up to the pass of Coniston-head, 
not daring to enter the mountain-gates ; and once he went for- 
ward to the gorge of Hammerscar, where the vale of Grasmere 
suddenly breaks upon the eye in all its surprising beauty ; saw 
the little white cottage of Wordsworth gleaming from amidst the 
trees ; had not heart to proceed; sighed, and went back again, 
feeling foolish. Years later, however, he gathered courage to 
make his way into the poet’s presence, and thought his head and 
face like a portrait of Milton; his form was not the gainliest, 
having stooping shoulders ; nor were his legs sightly to look at, 
but rare good ones to ‘ go,’ if De Quincey’s calculation be right, 
that they had carried their owner some 175,000 to 180,000 miles. 
The expression of his face was winningly sweet when he smiled, 
and his eyes at times wore a solemn spiritual radiance. Clark- 
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son said of Wordsworth’s wife, that she could only say, ‘God bless 
you,’ and De Quincey found her presence a silent blessing ; her 
manner simple, frank, gracious; herself a ‘ perfect woman nobly 
planned’ to carry out the divine meaning of a wife. He has 
also made a striking portrait of Wordsworth’s sister, ‘ impas- 
sioned Dorothy,’ with her face of ‘Egyptian brown,’ her wild 
eyes, glancing quickness of motion, and the subtle fire of heart 
and mind burning within her, and glowing through her! What 
a wife she might have made for the chosen man who should 
have been worthy of her! 

It was in the year 1809 that De Quincey first saw Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey. Learning that Coleridge was 
in straitened pecuniary circumstances, he generously presented 
him with L.500 out of his own patrimony, which was small. 
After leaving Oxford he went to live in the lake country, taking 
possession of Wordsworth’s cottage in Grasmere. There he 
dwelt for many years. He married in 1816, and published his 
‘Confessions’ in the ‘ London Magazine’ in 1821. He lived to 
the age of 74, and died at Edinburgh, December 8, 1859. 

What De Quincey says of Charles Lamb, in respect to his 
literary position, applies in a large measure to himself. His 
works belong to a class that is doomed to be for ever unpopular, 
and for ever interesting. They attract the few by the same 
means as they repel the many. They have special charms for 
the initiated; special qualities of affinity and claims on kin- 
ship. The loud world does not hear their shyest appeals, and 
lowest, sweetest voice. Their wisdom is too profound for the 
surface-skimmer. Their inspired self-communion,'and nearness 
to nature, are equally remote from the life of the world in gene- 
ral. Many readers will set out with De Quincey on some 
subject, who will leave him shortly, very weary and disgusted. 
They were in search of the sensational. He does not keep up 
with their mental movements. He was born before railways, 
and still prefers going afoot. He is not the man to do their 
business; he is not a business-man. He does not hurry, sweat- 
ing and toiling along the dry and dusty highway, with the view 
of reaching the goal in the directest route and shortest space of 
time, as though there were not a minute to live. There are 
such things as green lanes to turn down, and turf to cool your 
feet on, and stiles to mount, and nuts to crack by the way ; such 
things as flowers to catch the eye, and brooks and birds to fill 
the ear, and many other things to make you linger. Railway 
cuttings may lie in straight lines, his way does not. He moves 
and wanders according to the De Quincian line of beauty. He 
will go round and round a subject, and loiter from point to 
pomt, making what the hasty reader thinks the most unseason- 
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able remarks in the most provokingly cool way. And this will 
be the crowning charm with those who are en rapport with the 
personality and character of the writer. There have been critics 
so dull and prosy as to wonder what was the meaning and in- 
tention of the ‘ English Mail Coach,’ and the ‘ Glory of Motion.’ 
Men, doubtless, with immortal spirits, but their wings were not 
yet grown, or the flesh was too superabundant for them to be 
exalted to the proper ethereal height. What to them was the 
ride of a young man on the top of a coach, though that coach 
was the Royal Mail, though its motion was of the swiftest, and 
the night memorably solemn? They could not flap their wings 
in exultation at the flight, or see a vision of sudden death in an 
accident that never happened! Their nerves were not strained 
to the point at which we see by spirit-sight—they could not fol- 
low the glorious dreamer into his enchanted land of dreams, 
where the thoughts and feelings of day become the glorified ap- 
paritions of the night, and walk in spiritual attire and splendour. 
But to De Quincey that mail-coach was alive—alive with the 
news it carried, the story of Talavera—he rode on it as borne 
between the wings of a mighty victory flying by night through 
the sleeping land, that should start to its feet at the words they 
came to speak. He tells us that it was worth five years of life 
to ride on the coach that bore to the heart of the country such 
spirit-stirring and world-shaking news as that of Trafalgar or 
Waterloo, and see the face of England lighted up, rich and 
poor, with one heart, one pride, one glory. They bear laurels 
in token of those that have been so painfully won; and all eyes 
dance with new life at the sight, as the coach rolls along in the 
calm summer sundown. Heads of all ages at every window, 
and lusty cheers of greeting ; smiling women wave their handker- 
chiefs; men throw up their hats, and lame beggars their sticks; 
the boys and the dogs run from end to end of the village. Is it 
nothing to sit on that coach and see such a sight, and be the 
bearer of such tidings? At one village where the coach stopped, 
a poor woman, seeing De Quincey with a paper in his hand, 
came to him. It was the news of Talavera. She had a son 
there in the 23d Dragoons. This regiment had made a sublime 
charge that day, and come back one in four! De Quincey told 
her of the victory, but ‘I told her not of the bloody price that 
had been paid. I showed her not the funeral banners under 
which the noble regiment lay sleeping. But I told her how 
those dear children of England, officers and privates, had leaped 
their horses over all obstacles as gaily as hunters to the morning's 
chase. I told her how they rode their horses into the mists of 
death (saying to myself, but not saying to her), and laid down 
their young lives for thee,O mother England! as willingly— 
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poured out their noble blood as cheerfully—as ever, after a long 
day’s sport, when infants, they had rested their wearied heads 
upon their mother’s knees, or sunk to sleep in her arms. 
Strange it is, she seemed to have no fear of her son’s safety. 
Fear was swallowed up in joy so absolutely, that, in the mere 
simplicity of her fervent nature, the poor woman threw her arms 
round my neck, as she thought of her son, and gave to me the 
kiss which secretly was meant for him.’ Such was the passionate 
heat of the time, such the glamour of eye and quickness of 
feeling, when De Quincey rode his famous ride, and had his 
‘vision of sudden death.” A thousand times did he see the 
image of the young girl within the shadow of dreadful and 
inexorable ruin; now in a pleasure-boat about to be run down 
by some tremendous hull at sea; now sinking in quicksands, 
with only one fair white arm lifted in vain to heaven. ‘A 
thousand times, amongst the phantoms of sleep, have I seen 
thee entering the golden gates of the dawn—with the secret 
word riding before thee—with the armies of the grave behind 
thee; seen thee sinking, rising, raving, despairing; a thousand 
times in the worlds of sleep have seen thee followed by God’s 
angel through storms; through desert seas; through the dark- 
ness of quicksands; through dreams, and the dreadful revelations 
that are in dreams—only that at the last, with one sling of his 
victorious arm, he might snatch thee back from ruin, and might 
emblazon in thy deliverance the endless resurrections of his 
love.’ 

In his Essay on War, De Quincey writes that which is calcu- 
lated to startle all devout believers in the peace-at-any-price 
principles. His first proposition is, that war cannot be abolished, 
and his second, that it ought not to be abolished. We quote its 
solemn conclusion :— 


‘A great truth it was which Wordsworth uttered, whatever might 
be the expansion which he allowed to it, when he said that 


“ God’s most perfect instrument, 
In working out a pure intent, 
Is man—arrayed for mutual slaughter ; 
Yes, Carnage is His daughter.” 


There is a mystery in approaching this aspect of the case which no 
man has read fully. War has a deeper and more ineffable relation 
to hidden grandeurs in man, than has yet been deciphered. To 
execute judgments of retribution upon outrages offered to human 
tights or to human dignity, to vindicate the sanctities of the altar 
and the sanctities of the hearth—these are functions of human great- 
ness which war has many times assumed, and many times faithfully 
discharged. But behind all these there towers dimly a greater. The 
great phenomenon of war it is—this, and this only—which keeps open 
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in man a spiracle—an organ of respiration—for breathing a trans- 
cendent atmosphere, and dealing with an idea that else would perish— 
viz., the idea of mixed crusade and martyrdom, doing and suffering, 
that finds its realization in such a battle as that of Waterloo—viz., 
a battle fought for interests of the human race, felt even where they 
are not understood; so that the tutelary angel of man, when he 
traverses such a dreadful field, when he reads the distorted features, 
counts the ghastly ruins, sums the hidden anguish, and the harvests 
“ Of horror breathing from the silent ground,” 

nevertheless, speaking as God’s messenger, blesses it, and calls it very 
good.’ 

Yet, although he cannot see ‘as in a map the end of all’ war, 
De Quincey recognises signs that the enthusiastic may interpret, 
in that direction, dawn-gleams of the day that is to be. While 
enlarging the means of war, we have really been narrowing the 
ground. We have agreed to put down the coarse brutalities of 
the battle-field ; war is now carried on with much less degrada- 
tion of the moral nature ; and thus is likely to make nations less 
blind to its horrors, and cause them to shrink from it, unless it 
be the last resort, and inspired from outraged righteous feelings. 
Looking back along the past, with its battle-fields by the way, 
we cannot help knowing that war in our time has a less savage 
aspect, a quicker conscience, and a clearer eye. We have 
amended it. Civilisation has the power of rendering war less 
frequent, for it brings more light and skill to bear upon the 
untying of national knots such as used to be blindly cut by the 
sword, in the dark. It has the power of empannelling a larger 
jury than of old, instead of allowing a couple of kings to order 
two nations a bath of blood at will. And here we cannot help 
remarking how right and natural is the instinct of nations that 
rises up in revolt, alarmed at the resurrection of Bonapartism, 
which means war at the will or necessities of one man, uncurbed 
by the checks and safeguards of constitutional government. 
It often needs the arresting hands of many, the wisest and best, 
to prevent nations rushing into unrighteous war; human nature 
cannot afford to leave such momentous issues to the madness, 
despair, or wilfulness of one, whether it be Bonaparte or Romanofi. 
So long as there are self-elected Emperors and Czars crowned 
with unlimited and irresponsible power, so long will unrighteous 
wars be possible and righteous war necessary; because so far 
civilisation does not bring into action all its possible means of 
restraining war. This is a question of national nature and 
the state of society; but we know instinctively, that so long as 
there are Napoleon dynasties in this world, the only chance for 
the lamb lying down peacefully beside the lion will be inside of 
him after being eaten. The battle of right and wrong will go 
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on, and take shape on trampled fields, and the dark cloud of 
war will blot out of human faces all the lineaments of common 
brotherhood. And so long as war will not be ignored on the 
side of wrong and despotism, it cannot, must not, be ignored on 
the side of progress, freedom, and right. 

We spoke of De Quincey as a great master of narrative art. 
This is especially manifest in his account of the ‘Spanish 
Military Nun, and the ‘Flight of the Tartars.” The first, 
written with his brightest and most felicitous touch, is a mar- 
vellously graphic story of Kate or Kitty, or ‘ Pussy,’ who was 
the child of some Spanish hidalgo. Placed in a convent, she 
grew up all force, and fire, and fun; ran away; made herself a 
suit of male clothing; became a page; slew a man in a sword- 
encounter, and only escaped hanging by consenting to marry a 
lady who had fallen in love with her; escaped from the marriage, 
and became a trooper in the regiment commanded by her own 
brother, to whom she was unknown; killed her own brother un- 
wittingly in a duel in the dark ; made a long and ghastly journey 
over the Andes; killed another man or two in fair fight, and 
was again saved from the scaffold by another woman who had 
fallen in love with her; came home; was received in the arms, 
clasped to the heart of Pope and King; made her peace with 
the Church, but found no rest for the sole of her foot; and 
wandered out into the world once more, to disappear, no one to 
this day knowing how. A most singular narrative of events 
that occurred two hundred and fifty years ago, rendered with the 
true dash of delight, and a great gusto of power. Here is one 
scene from the heights of the Andes. Kate had stood on many 
a peak of peril, but never on one more appalling. She and two 
poor starved deserters are trying to make their way home :— 


‘Upon the highest rock Kate mounted to look around her, and she 
saw—oh, rapture at such an hour!—a man sitting on a shelf of rock, 
with a gun by his side. Joyously she shouted to her comrades, and 
ran down to communicate the good news. Here was a sportsman, 
watching, perhaps, for an eagle; and now they would have relief. 
One man’s cheek kindled with the hectic of sudden joy, and he rose 
eagerly to march. The other was fast sinking under the fatal sleep 
that frost sends before herself as the merciful minister of death; but 
hearing in his dreams the tidings of relief, and assisted by his friends, 
he also staggeringly arose. It could not be three minutes’ walk, 
Kate thought, to the station of the sportsman. That thought sup- 
ported them all. Under Kate’s guidance they soon unthreaded the 
labyrinth of rocks so far as to bring the man in view. He had not 
left his resting-place ; their steps on the soundless snow, naturally, he 
could not hear. Kate hailed him; but so keenly was he absorbed in 
some speculation, or in the object of his watching, that he took no 
notice of them, not even moving his head. Coming close behind him, 
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Kate touched his shoulder, and said, ‘“ My friend, are you sleeping ?” 
Yes, he was sleeping—sleeping the sleep from which there is no 
awaking ; and the slight touch of Kate having disturbed the equili- 
brium of the corpse, down it rolled on the snow: the frozen body 
rang like a hollow cylinder; the face uppermost, and blue with mould, 
mouth open, teeth ghastly and bleaching in the frost, and a frightful 
grin upon the lips. This dreadful spectacle finished the struggles of 
the weaker man, who sank and died at once. The other, after one 
spasm of morbid strength, also died without further struggle. And 
Kate stood alone amidst death and desolation, far above the region 
of eternal snow.’ 


De Quincey says there is a portrait of his ‘bonny Kate’ in 
existence. A few years ago one was to be found at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. If so, the publishers of his works ought to get a 
photograph. We should like to see how the magnificent 
‘ Pussy’ looked ! 

The ‘ Revolt of the Tartars’ is a subject equally remote and 
is successfully brought home to us. We know of nothing in all 
history more affecting than this flight of a people from Russia 
to China, marking every step of the way across the patliless 
deserts of Central Asia with wreck and ruin—unrolling for 
thousands of miles one vast panorama of calamity—hurrying on 
with famine in front and a fierce foe close behind—falling by tens 
of thousands to the frost and sword—emerging at last from the 
dreadful desert of Kobi with staring eyes and lolling tongues, 
and rushing altogether, pursuers and pursued, into the lake of 
Tengis, the waters of which were soon incarnadined with blood 
as the wild Bashkirs took their valedictory vengeance on the 
poor fugitives, who had at length reached the shadow and shelter 
of the Great Wall. Six hundred thousand had started ; but only 
two hundred and sixty thousand arrived in the land of promise. 

De Quincey’s slow, sustained, pursuing, long-continued 
method of following a subject attains its climax in his power of 
dealing with the feeling of terror. He has the faculty of skil- 
fully moving a horror with all the success of Webster. He has 
learned a strange secret in his world of dreams. The fascination 
he exercises belongs to dream-world, and the only resemblance 
we can name occurs to us only in dreams. We suppose that 
most persons have some time or other been followed by the fixed 
deliberate look of such eyes as can magnetize us in dream-land,— 
slow, but certain as death; and knowing we cannot escape, they 
triumph in our terror, creep along our blood, and, with their cold 
glitter, grasp us by the very heart till life stands still to listen. 
With such a potency of quiet power can De Quincey arrest us, 
body and soul, and make the blood run cold, the nerves prick, 
the hair take supernatural life ; and the hotter we get, the more 
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coolly and quietly will he proceed with his story. Anything 
more horribly interesting than his description of Williams, and 
the murder of the Marrs, never froze the blood or held the spirit 
petrified in terror’s hell of cold. It was not life-blood, he tells 
us, that ran in his veins, such as could kindle into a blush of 
shame, but a sort of green sap. His eyes seemed frozen and 
glazed, as if their light were all converged upon some victim 
lurking in the background. Yet the oiliness and snaky insinua- 
tion of his demeanour counteracted the repulsiveness of his 
ghastly face. If you had run against him in the crowded street, 
he would have offered the most gentlemanly apologies. With 
his heart full of a hellish purpose, he would have paused to ex- 
press a hope that the mallet under his coat, his hidden imple- 
ment of murder, had not hurt you! We know of no romance 
that can curdle the blood, or quicken the flesh into goose- 
pimples, as does this terrible reality in the hands of De Quincey, 
whilst he follows him through the crowded street on his way to 
kill, decked out in long rich cloth coat with silk linings, nearing 
his victims surely and unconscionably as doom ; it being Saturday 
night, and to-morrow the day of rest—their day of rest! Fearful 
is the picture he draws of the happy home of the Marrs—the 
ruddy husband bustling about the shop working cheerily for wife 
and child—the wife young, lovely and loving—the child asleep in 
its cosy cradle,—and their murderer watching opposite on the 
dark side of the street, like the devil watching Eden with all hell 
in his heart; for Marr had been Williams’ successful rival. 
Terrible the picture of life and death, with the servant breathing 
hard on the outside of the door; the murderer, red from his 
bloody work, breathing hard on the inside—both listening all they 
can—she having a presentiment that a murderer is the only 
living being then in the house of her master and mistress. Still 
more harrowing is the scene of the murderer at work in the 
parlour of Williamson’s public-house, with his intended victim 
watching him on the stairs, the two only thirteen feet apart. 
Then the horribly silent race for a life betwixt the murderer, 
almost jubilant amidst the blood and gold below, and the 
journeyman working hard in the bed-room above to make a rope- 
ladder whereby he may save himself and the child,—‘pull journey- 
man, pull murderer,’ —the rope not quite finished when he hears 
the murderer creeping up stealthily towards him through the 
darkness. And all the little light touches which De Quincey 
puts in to show the fiendislness of Williams, as an epicurean of 
murder, with a perfect artistic taste and a voluptuous sense of 
satisfaction when his work was thoroughly done. It is a page 
from a dreadful book, written in characters that glow frightfully 
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vivid as they are freshly illuminated by the light which the 
writer so deliberately and searchingly throws into the dark 
places of a most devilish nature. , 

We are no great admirers of the Essay on Murder considered 

as one of the fine arts. Humour only serves to make the sub- 
ject too ghastly. Our readers will, however, perceive that there 
is plenty of the sensational in De Quincey’s narratives ; sensa- 
tional in subject, though not in style. Indeed, the three we 
have dwelt upon beat most of the novelists in thrilling interest. 
Without pretending to follow our author over the wide range of 
his writings, we must make mention of one or two more of his 
essays before closing our account. 

As Christians, we owe him our best thanks for his exposure of 
the myth of the Essenes as fathered by Josephus, and adopted, 
without further inquiry, by Strauss in his ‘ Life of Jesus.’ De 
Quincey shows conclusively enough, that if the Essenes were 
not Christians in disguise, then there was a Christianity before 
Christ ; and we all know what that means. But he also shows 
as conclusively, that they were Christians who bowed the head 
while the fury of the storm passed over, as soldiers may lie down 
to let the shower of grape go by; and shut themselves up into 
a secret society to nurture the young life of the new faith ; and 
that so successfully as to blind their contemporaries with a change 
of name. Josephus is condemned out of his own mouth; the 
doctrines which he puts forth as those of the Essenes are proved 
to be those of Christ’s followers, and none else. Such a sect as 
this supposed could not have existed contemporaneously with 
Christ and His disciples without the one hearing of the other, 
and yet there is not even the mention of their name in the New 
Testament. So far as Josephus could obtain his glimpse from 
the outside, they were one in doctrine and character. He tells 
us they ‘have a greater affection for one another than the other 
sects have.’ ‘They are despisers of riches, having one patri- 
mony among all the brethren.’ ‘They have no certain city, but 
many of them dwell in every city. They travel without scrip or 
purse; and when they come to a strange city, they go in to such 
as they never knew before. Their piety towards God is very 
extraordinary—praying in the morn while it is yet dark. They 
are eminent for fidelity, and are the ministers of peace. They 
avoid swearing, but whatever they say is firmer than an oath. 
And, although tortured, ‘yet could they not be made to flatter 
their tormentors, or to shed a tear, but they smiled in their very 
torments.’ In all these traits, and in others, we see the carly 
Christians living their life to the letter. But where can any 

other sect be found that we can identify? The Christians had 
to baffle, and they did baffle,even Josephus. He did not recog- 
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nise them, but we do, by the very signs which he gives us. We 
know better than he the meaning of his report. We have the 
key of the lock which he could not pick. 

We must give one specimen of De Quincey’s subtlety in 
criticism. It is from the famous paper on the ‘ Knocking at the 
Gate in Macbeth :’— 


‘ All action in any direction is best expounded, measured, and made 
apprehensible by reaction. Now, apply this to. the case of Macbeth. 
Here, as I have said, the retiring of the human heart and the entrance 
of the fiendish heart was to be expressed and made sensible. Another 
world has stepped in; and the murderers are taken out of the region 
of human things, human purposes, human desires. They are trans- 
figured: Lady Macbeth is “ unsexed ;” Macbeth has forgot that he 
was born of woman; both are conformed to the image of devils ; and 
the world of devils is suddenly revealed. But how shall this be con- 
veyed and made palpable? In order that a new world may step in, 
this world must for a time disappear. The murderers and the 
murder must be insulated—cut off by an immeasurable gulf from 
the ordinary tide and succession of human affairs—locked up and 
sequestered in some deep recess; we must be made sensible that the 
world of ordinary life is suddenly arrested, laid asleep, tranced, 
racked into a dread armistice; time must be annihilated; relation 
to things without abolished; and all must pass self-withdrawn into a 
deep syncope and suspension of earthly passion. Hence it is, that when 
the deed is done, when the work of darkness is perfect, then the 
world of darkness passes away like a pageantry in the clouds; the 
knocking at the gate is heard, and it makes known audibly that the re- 
action has commenced, the human has made its reflux upon the fiendish, 
the pulses of life are beginning to beat again, and the re-establishment 
of the goings-on of the world in which we live first make us pro- 
foundly sensible of the awful parenthesis that has suspended them. 
O mighty Poet!’ 


We are tempted to add, ‘O great and surprisingly subtle com- 
mentator !’ 

De Quincey was a wonderful talker, as those of our readers 
know who ever had the good fortune to sit with the ‘old man 
eloquent,’ by winter fire-light or summer twilight, in his Lass- 
wade home, and who have seen the grief-worn face grow glori- 
fied, the immortal spirit within the thin, weak mortal form 
kindling its clay, soaring for a while triumphant over all the 
suffering and the pain. Strange light would stream through the 
rents of ruin; strange music come from unknown sources, till 
the listener felt himself caught up into an enchanted place, 
where the touch of transfiguration had fallen on both. He was 
not a talker like Coleridge, who, as Hazlitt said, consented at 
any time to lose the ear of posterity for the sake of a chance 
listener. In his early years he had quite neglected the power 
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of conversation, and looked upon it, he tells us, as one of the 
dull necessities of business. He thought the world talked too 
much already for him to swell the hubbub. Yet, as it was vain 
to try and persuade the world into adopting his view of the 
matter, he re-studied the subject on principles of art. A new 
feeling dawned on him, of a secret magic lurking in the life, 
quickness, and ardour of conversation, quite apart from any 
which belonged to books, arming a man with new forces, and not 
merely with a new dexterity in wielding old ones. ‘I felt that, 
in the electric kindling of life between two minds, there some- 
times arise glimpses and shy revelations of affinity, sugges- 
tion, relation, analogy, that could not have been approached 
through any avenues of methodical study. Great organists 
find the same effect of inspiration, the same result of power, crea- 
tive and revealing, in the mere movement and velocity of their 
own voluntaries, like the heavenly wheels of Milton throwing 
off fiery flakes and bickering flames.’ Having fathomed the 
secret capabilities of conversation as an art, he looks round for 
the great artist, but does not find the perfect master. He shows 
felicitously enough why Dr Johnson must have been for ever 
maimed as a great conversationalist :— 


‘He had no eye for the social phenomena rising around him. He 
had little interest in man; no sympathy with human nature in its 
struggles, or faith in the progress of man. And the reason that he 
felt thus careless, was the desponding taint in his blood. It is good 
to be of a melancholic temperament, as all the ancient physiologists 
held ; but only if the melancholy is balanced by fiery aspiring quali- 
ties, not when it gravitates essentially to earth. Hence the droop- 
ing, desponding character, and the monotony of the estimate which 
Dr Johnson applied to life. We are all, in fis view, miserable, 
scrofulous wretches ; the “strwmous diathesis” was developed in our flesh, 
or soon would be; and but for his piety, which was the best indica- 
tion of some greatness latent within him, he would have suggested to 
all mankind a nobler use for garters than any which regarded knees. 
In fact, I believe that but for his piety he would not only have 
counselled hanging in general, but hanged himself in particular. 
Now, this gloomy temperament, as a permanent state, is fatal to the 
power of brilliant conversation.’ 


De Quincey could not find his great artist, we say ; others will 
fancy they found such an one in himself; for he felt the neces- 
sary interest in man, all his hopes, as well as fears. He talked 
from the heart as well as the head; and his conversation sprang 
like a fountain of earnestness. He never talked without having 
something to say; nor was he afflicted with what Coleridge 
called the ‘mouth diarrhoea;’ neither was his conversation an 
apotheosis of self-assertiveness. In whatsoever direction he turned, 
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whether to speak or write, he had the power of vitalizing with 
new life, at enriching all he looked upon. No matter into 
what solitude or wilderness he penetrates, there will be the move- 
ment of new life at once visible, and a glow as of dawn in the 
desert. He has a shrewd eye for ‘keeking’ into corners, and 
the patience of spirit that can wait long in ambush to pounce on 
the error as it passes by. No shepherd ever better knew the 
face of a particular sheep that he wanted from the flock, than De 
Quincey knows the lie that is trying to pass muster for truth. 
He has an eye almost Shakspearian for detecting the true 
features of a man who may stand afar off, half-hidden under the 
veil of distance. He has a sure grasp of reality, and can esti- 
mate at their true value the glitter and graces, the tinsel and 
powder, and fluttering affectations of the ‘teacup times.’ Pope 
feels hollow in his grip. And although a genuine Tory, De 
Quincey could judge between Milton and Johnson, and assign 
to each his proper pedestal. He had no favourites merely be- 
cause of their politics, nor were his own politics of the kind that 
forms a science of expediency. He loved England, and all that 
was genuinely English. That was the tap-root of his Toryism. 
He was not a Tory through blindness, but because the ten- 
dencies of revolution in his time aroused all conservative in- 


stincts. He belonged to a class of thinkers in politics who dwelt 
apart from the tumult of ang warfare, and do not contend for 


its prizes in the arena. But they silently influence their own 
circles, each in his own way, and send forth ripples of power that 
go to the outermost edge of society. They are as springs of 
healing, watering the roots of the national life; sooner or later 
they bring the world round to them, and mould its final thought 
and feeling. The practical efficiency of their creed cannot be 
gauged on the surface of things ; down in the deeps we may see 
it constitutes just the element that enriches our country beyond 
all blessings of a purely democratic form of Government, and 
is of more value than the eternal see-saw of Whig and Tory 
which is popularly supposed to preserve the balance of power. 
De Quincey has been falsely charged with a proneness to 
attack old friends when he was only biting playfully. For ex- 
ample, speaking of Wordsworth’s great good luck and felicitous 
fortune, he says, ‘So true it is, that just as Wordsworth 
needed a place and a fortune, the holder of that place or fortune 
was immediately served with a notice to surrender it. So cer- 
tainly was this impressed upon my belief as one of the blind 
necessities, making up the prosperity and fixed destiny of Words- 
worth, that, for myself, had I happened to know of any peculiar 
adaptation in an estate or office of mine to an existing need of 
Wordsworth’s, forthwith, and with the speed of a man running 
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for his life, I would have laid it down at his feet. ‘Take it, I 
should have said; ‘take it, or in three weeks I shall be a dead 
man.’ 

In conclusion, we have done no justice to our author's learning 
or humour; to his conjectural audacity and hypothetical felici- 
ties ; or to his estimates of antique character. But we trust that 
we have written enough to make his works more widely known. 
In a time when we have so much sham brilliancy and false 
vivacity, deadly-liveliness and forcible-feebleness,—when the 
penny-a-liner sits in the high places of literature,—we turn to 
these books with a pleasant sense of relief. We are heartily 
sick of the smell of Cockneydom ; its slang and smartness ; its 
knowingness and insincerity, and find it delightful to renew ac- 
quaintanceship with the style ofa writer who is not smart nor fast, 
but always an English gentleman, with a stately touch of the 
school in which manners are a sort of surface Christianity. He 
can be playful without losing his own dignity, and natural with- 
out forfeiting our respect. By his innate nobility of thought 
and chivalry of feeling, as well as by his wealth of learning, he 
is the very man to lead us into the lofty society of the good and 
great,—poets and patriots ; fit to exalt the deliverer Joan d’Arc, 
or abase the pretensions of a Parr. Accordingly, we welcome 
him as one of the great leaders in literature, and, instead of re- 
gretting what he has not done, we rejoice in what he has be- 
queathed to us, and would have others share in our joy. 

We owe the first edition of De Quincey’s collected works to 
the perseverance and research of Mr Fields, the Boston pub- 
lisher. ‘This latest edition—published by the Messrs Black—is 
both handsome in appearance and cheap in price. It includes a 
new volume of De Quincey’s articles from the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ together with a paper on Political Parties, not before 
published ; whilst the label of printed contents at the back of 
each volume is a handy improvement. 
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Every one must regret that Lord Macaulay did not live to 
complete his History. Had he even overtaken the reign of 
Queen Anne, our literature would have received a rich and 
memorable addition. For the character of the age, and the 
characters of the men who conducted its intrigues and touched 
its springs—wits and poets who were statesmen, and statesmen 


who were wits and poets—would have been limned by him 
with congenial facility and brilliancy. Mr Thackeray is well 
versed in the narrative; but Mr Thackeray (whose habit of 
mind, moreover, is not strictly historical) is, as Miss Bronté 
said, ‘easy and indolent,’ and ‘ great Anne’s reign’ yet remains 
unchronicled. This is a pity; for the Augustan age of English 
letters and English arms is worthy of a capable historian. It 
was not merely an age of wits and poets, and statesmen and 
great captains, of Swift’s satire and of Marlborough’s battles ; 
but it was an age which possesses a distinct dramatic unity— 
oftener produced on the stage than in real life—and its story 
has the fascination of a romance. There is plainly visible 
amid the throng of great events, the progress of an individual 
tragedy—the fierce contest, the short-lived triumph, the shat- 
tered career. We purpose to trace briefly the outlines of this 
story,—of a story in which Henry St John plays the central and 
most conspicuous part. The hero is not a stainless hero; but 
his intrepidity, his loftiness of aim, his commanding genius, his 
disastrous ambition, maintain a keen, direct, and powerful attrac- 
tion for the students of history and human nature. 


The first Parliament of the eighteenth century met at West- 
minster on the 6th of February 1701. William’s war with 
France had been terminated a year or two previously by the 
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treaty of Ryswick. There was a lull in the storm; but the 
sword had been unwillingly returned to its scabbard ; and it 
was obvious that, whenever the combatants had breathed them- 
selves, the conflict would be renewed. The Whig Junto— 
Somers, Montague, Wharton—had been dismissed during the 
previous autumn, and Godolphin and Marlborough were in 
ower. Godolphin had held office almost constantly since the 
Stesetion. He was silent, discreet, industrious: he was a 
perfect man of business; he had no opinions; he had been as 
useful to James as he had been to Charles, and as useful to 
William as he had been to James. Thirty years previously he 
had married Margaret Blagge, one of Queen Katherine’s maids 
of honour; a pure and innocent girl, who, amid a dissolute 
society, contrived to preserve her fair name unspotted. She 
wrote to Evelyn in one of the earliest of her quaint and delight- 
ful letters, that the heart of her husband had been touched by 
the divine grace, and that both of them earnestly desired to 
leave the Court, and settle somewhere in the country, remote 
from the entanglements of the world. She was soon removed 
from these entanglements; for she died in childbed; and _ her 
husband, unspeakably afilicted, laid her in the remote village 
church of Breague, in the parish of Godolphin in Cornwall, 
where the Godolphins had lived since the Conquest. He had 
since her death worked hard for a quarter of a century; not 
very desirous apparently to be released from the entanglements 
of office ; and was now Lord High Treasurer and a Knight of 
the Garter. The reputation which he had won was not exactly 
the reputation which Margaret Blagge would have coveted. 
Sidney Godolphin was a favourite subject with the wits and 
poets of his day. Swift, in airy and graceful badinage, com- 
pared the white rod of the High Treasurer to the rod of Moses 
which became a devouring serpent, to the broomstick on which 
the witch rides to her midnight revel (‘ but with the morning 
dawn resumes the peaceful state of common brooms’), to the rod 
of Hermes, and to a Newmarket switch. The sceptre of 
Achilles, ‘down from ancestors divine, transmitted to the hero’s 
line,’ was a sapless twig; but the rod of the charmer, who could 
count upon the votes of the English Commons, was full of juice, 
shooting in golden boughs and golden fruit,— 


‘ And he, the dragon, never sleeping, 
Guarded each fair Hesperian pippin.’ 


And Pope, when discoursing upon the inconsistencies of human 
nature, expressed his surprise that the man whose comprehen- 
sive head and uncorrupted heart had saved Europe, yet had left 
England unbetrayed, should pride himself more highly upon his 
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skill at picquet, or upon his tact at a bet, than upon his career 
asa minister. Marlborough, though he still affected to coquet 
with St Germains, had succeeded in obtaining the confidence of 
William, and held a chief, if not the chief place, in the Godol- 
phin Cabinet. 

Henry St John was among the members who, in 1701, entered 
the House of Commons for the first time. He was descended 
from a patrician house, and the blood of his family had mingled 
with the Tudors. He could laugh at Harley, when Harley, ‘ in 
vain discourses over his claret,’ boasted of the renown of his 
ancestry ; yet St Jolin was proud of his descent; and, on this 
score, even Swift sometimes condescended to flatter him. ‘My 
birth, although from a family not undistinguished in its time, is 
many degrees inferior to yours.’ In the civil wars, though both 
Cavalier and Puritan soldiers had issued from the house, the St 
Johns had inclined to side with the Parliament; and the loyal 
Clarendon declared that they were ‘a mutinous family” Henry 
St John was now in his twenty-third year. He had been at 
Eton with Robert Walpole, and at Christ Church when the 
Phalaris controversy was fluttering the dons of that aristocratic 
seat of letters. He had afterwards travelled on the Continent, 
residing for some time in Paris, where lhe became acquainted 
with Matthew Prior. He had sat at the feet of Dryden, and 
heard the old man, trembling with nervous excitement, repeat 
the famous Ode to St Cecilia, the morning after it was com- 
posed. As a boy, he had been forward and reckless; he was 
now renowned for his wild excesses. His ‘ frantic bacchanals’ 
astonished Chesterfield, who was not easily astonished. He 
drank as hard as Harley. Miss Gumley was the most extrava- 
gant young lady in town, and St John’s name was coupled with 

iss Gumley’s, He flirted with lively actresses in short petti- 
coats behind the scenes, and with the orange-girls at the theatre 
doors. And that carnival witnessed even wilder doings. It was 
rumoured that he and some of his boon-companions, after sitting 
all night over their claret, and with wit and wine and song 
celebrating the Phryne or the Cynthia of the minute, had sallied 
forth into the park, and repeated the scandalous exploit for 
which, in the preceding generation, Sir Charles Sedley had been 
tried and fined. At length the House of Commons was open 
to him, and he carried into that famous assembly the wit and 
the passion which had delighted, and sometimes subdued, these 
fevered revellers. He might now become, as he aspired to be, 
the Petronius of his age. 

St John quickly acquired the favour of the House, for he 
possessed in a high degree the peculiar talents which are fitted to 
charm an assembly at once popular and patrician. He was tall, 
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well-made, of a handsome and gallant presence. The aquiline 
nose, the dark brown hair, the winning smile, the lofty forehead, 
the eager and piercing expression of the eyes, are alluded to by 
many of his contemporaries. Wigs, powdered or unpowdered, 
were then generally worn; but St John never adopted the 
fashion, and continued, even in advanced life, to wear his un- 

owdered hair in negligent curls, tied back with a long stream- 
ing ribbon. His manners were frank and cordial; his wit was 
ready; ‘ Harry’s’ pleasantries were as successful as ‘Mat’s’ or 
‘ Jonathan’s.’ But he was pre-eminently an orator. Possessing 
the instinct which enables a speaker to bring himself into 
sympathy with his audience, skilful in detecting the weak points 
of an adversary’s argument, skilful in concealing the weak points 
of his own, ready, adroit, intrepid, St John was, by his consti- 
tution, a parliamentary debater. And to these gifts he added 
others scarcely less essential,—a finished delivery, a fervid 
eloquence, a curious felicity of expression ; above all, a capacity 
for prolonged and trenchant invective. He could rebuke, and 
he could ridicule. He was passionate, and he was ironical. 
His scorn tempered his passion, and his passion gave a glow to 
his scorn. He became a power in St Stephen’s before he had 
been a year within its walls. He assailed Montague, he assailed 
Wharton, he assailed Somers; and the country squires listened 
with open ears, cheered him lustily, and ranged themselves 
under his banner. ‘ His eloquence is invincible,’ was the unani- 
mous verdict of the greatest men who heard him. They were 
right. Such a master of invective had never before sat in the 
House of Commons; and it may be doubted whether any one 
equally renowned in the fine but dangerous science of parlia- 
mentary fence has sat there since. 

Even his enemies admit that Bolingbroke was a man of first- 
rate capacity. Even his friends are apt to suspect and distrust 
him. He is the Ishmael of the political world. We are not 
inclined, for our part, to scrutinize too narrowly the awards of 
history. It is possible to pry into the heart until the action 
loses its value, and events cease to retain their rightful signif- 
cance. We are becoming too prone to soften the harsh outlines 
of our ancestors’ features, and to substitute individual crotchets 
for an invariable tradition. From a courageous desire to do 
justice, from a conviction that there is sometimes no necessary 
connection between a man’s real character and the form which 
it assumes when translated into public life and marred by foreign 
and accidental influences, we have begun to read our chronicles 
in a non-natural sense. The feeling is, in certain respects, a 
creditable one, and undoubtedly there are various hasty and 
ignorant verdicts which history would do well to revise; but it 
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may be questioned whether, upon the whole, the sum of truth 
is increased, and the risk of error diminished, when we refuse to 
judge a man by his works, and to accept his career as a suffi- 
ciently faithful reflection of his temper. The intricate and per- 
plexing relations of Henry VIII. with the Reformation deserve, 
and have received, grave and attentive reconsideration ; but we 
can only smile when we are informed that our religion and our 
liberties are due, under Providence, to Sarah Duchess of Marl- 
borough. But Bolingbroke’s position is peculiar. He had the 
ill-luck to alienate every party. He was assailed indifferently 
by Whigs and by Tories, by Nonjurors and by Presbyterian 
Dissenters, by Atterbury and by Defoe. He was condemned 
by his peers without a hearing, and posterity has not listened 
with calmness to his defence. It may well happen, in these cir- 
cumstances, that an impartial historian, neither ventilating a 
caprice nor airing a parodox, but seeking simply to arrive at 
the truth of the matter, may come to be of opinion that the 
world has treated Bolingbroke with prolonged injustice. ’ 

The notices of his excesses owe probably not a little of their 
piquancy to the not unnatural weakness of his admirers. The 
character of Alcibiades—the roué and the statesman—has long 
been a favourite with the writers of fiction. The picture of 
a rake, at one time administering with vigour the affairs of an 
empire, at another toying with his mistress, at another pre- 
siding over a bacchanalian revel, has been frequently repeated 
since Tacitus drew Petronius. ‘ Mr Bryant told us,’ Miss Hamil- 
ton remarks in the diary she kept at Bulstrode, ‘that the people 
used to say that no man was ever so early and so active as Lord 
Bolingbroke when he was in place. The truth was, that he used 
to sit up drinking all night ; and not having been in bed, he used 
to put a wet napkin upon his forehead and eyes to cool the heat 
and headache occasioned by his intemperance, and then he ap- 
peared and attended to business with as much ease as if he lived 
a most temperate life.’ These contrasts are effective ; but the 
truth probably is, that Bolingbroke’s private life was neither 
better nor worse than that of most of his contemporaries. Most 
of his contemporaries used profane oaths, treated the other sex 
with improper levity, and drank a great deal more claret than 


‘In the same diary it is said, ‘Many other anecdotes were told, and the 
Duchess (of Newcastle) showed us some original letters to her grandfather, Mr 
Harley, reign of Queen Anne, by the famous Lord Bolingbroke and the 
Duchess of M. (Marlborough). Those of Lord B. were witty and impious, and 
fall of the most flattering encomiums,’ ete.— Memoirs of Mrs Delany, vol. vi. 168. 
Mr Macnight does not appear to have stumbled upon these letters; none of 
them at least are printed in his biography of Bolingbroke, which is to be re- 
a as Bolingbroke’s relations with Harley stand very much in need of ex- 
planation, 
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was good for them. Swift says that, when in office, St John gave 
up drinking, and became singularly abstemious. The errors of 
his life, at least, as has been recently remarked of Catullus,* ¢ did 
not deaden his nature, nor harden his heart, nor corrupt his 
imagination” Both of his wives—high-spirited and intelligent 
women—loved him devotedly, which could scarcely have hap- 
pened had he been the rake that the world paints him. He had 
a kind disposition. He zealously assisted his brothers. He 

rovided generously for his servants. He liked children. Old 
Mrs Delany had seen him frequently in her girlhood, when he 
visited her uncle, Sir John Stanley, at Northend. She had been 
told that he was a great drinker, and swore terribly; but her 
own recollections of him suggest a pleasanter picture. She went 
to the puppet-show to see the fight between Punch and the pig 
(a travestie on Nicoloni’s fight with the lion in Hydaspes), and 
there the great Lord Bolingbroke took her on his knee, that she 
might overlook the fun. No man or woman could resist the 
charm of his society. Swift thought him the greatest young 
man he had ever known,—‘ wit, capacity, beauty, quickness of 
apprehension, good learning, and an excellent taste, the best 
orator in the House of Commons, admirable conversation, good 
nature and good manners, generous, and a despiser of money.’ 
The courtly Chesterfield could not restrain his admiration. 
‘What a man! what extensive knowledge! what a memory! 
what eloquence!’ He captivated Voltaire. ‘I have found in 
this eminent Englishman all the learning of his own country, 
and all the politeness of ours.’ The hauglity and sensitive Pope 
loved him better, perhaps, than he loved any other human being, 
except his mother and Gay. ‘There is something in that great 
man,’ a friend said to the poet, ‘ which looks as if he were placed 
here by mistake.’ ‘ Yes,’ Pope answered, ‘and when the comet 
appeared to us a month or two ago, I had sometimes an imagi- 
nation that it might possibly be come to carry him home, as a 
coach comes to one’s door for visitors.’ Such was the impression 
formed by those who knew St John best ; does his public career 
confirm or contradict this impression ? 

During the four years that elapsed between St John’s election 
and his appointment to office, the Commons and the army were 
busily engaged,—the army attacking the French, the Commons 
assailing Whig Ministers and Presbyterian Dissenters. William 
was dead; Anne had succeeded to the throne, and Marlborough 
was at the head of the Allies,—sordidly parsimonious while 
lavishing the lives of men and the wealth of a nation.’. Somers 

1 By Professor Sellar, of St Andrews, in The Roman Poets of the Republic,—a 


brilliant and solid contribution to our knowledge of the ancient world,—remark- 
able for poetic feeling, argumentative strength, and mature scholarship. 
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and Halifax had been impeached and acquitted, and the Occa- 
sional Conformity Bill continued to be vigorously passed by the 
Commons and vigorously rejected by the Lords. The Occa- 
sional Conformity Bill, which occupies so large a space in the 
history of these years, was intended to restrain a practice which 
had become habitual with the opulent Dissenters who aspired 
to civic office. They could not become Sheriffs or Lord Mayors 
until they had partaken of the sacrament of the Supper ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of England; and this many 
of them had been in the habit of doing, as matter of form, 
when elected. The bill provided that these evasions of the 
law should be punished by heavy fines. If a Dissenter went 
to church once, he might continue to do so, and keep his 
place; but he must take the consequences if he chose to return 
to his conventicle. The controversy occasioned by this bill led 
to the publication of De Foe’s most famous pamphlet, The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters. De Foe was a Dissenter, 
but he was not a Dissenter of the opulent school ; and he could 
consistently hold that to receive the sacrament merely as a quali- 
fication for civic honours was a scandalous practice, and ‘a 
playing at bo-peep with God Almighty.’ Thus the peculiar 
irony of this jew d’esprit is to be ascribed to its author’s peculiar 
and rather isolated position. He killed two birds with one stone. 
He disapproved of the persecuting policy of the Church; he 
disapproved of the dishonourable tactics of Dissent ; and he re- 
buked both. The spirit of martyrdom, he said, was over. Men 
who would go to church to be chosen sheriffs and mayors would 
go to forty churches rather than be hanged. If one severe law 
were passed and punctually executed, that whoever was found 
at a conventicle should be banished the nation, and the preacher 
be hanged, the unity desired would be speedily secured. But 
the light and foolish handling of Dissenters by fines of 1s. a week, 
or ds. a month, was an offence against God and the Common- 
wealth. ‘This is such a shame to a Christian government, that 
tis with regret I transmit it to posterity. Nothing can be 
more felicitous than the gravity and earnestness with which the 
proposition is supported. The irony, in fact, was not altogether 
ironical. The main object, no doubt, was the defence of religious 
liberty ; but this object was reached by a serious attack on those 
who were threatened with persecution, as well as by a sarcastic 
defence of those who were anxious to persecute. I shall do what 

‘Warton says that, on the night before the battle of Blenheim, Prince Eugene 
having occasion to return to Marlborough’s tent, after the council of war was 
over, found the great soldier dictating despatches to his aide-de-camp by the 
light of a single candle,—all the others having been put out the moment the 


council broke up. ‘What a man is this,’ said the Prince, ‘who at such a time 
can think of saving candle-ends !’ 
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I can, the writer in effect observed, to save the citadel, though I 
have doubts whether the garrison are worth the trouble of saving, 
or whether, in fact, it would not be better for them and for every- 
body else, that they fell into the hands of the enemy. The 
genuine scorn which he felt gave that edge to his pen and that 
seriousness to his air, which deceived friends and foes alike. For 
a long time the Sacheverells of the Church rejoiced over this 
vigorous defender of the faith. When they found him out, they 
put him in the pillory. 

St John’s name is to be found on the back of this, and or 
several other bills of doubtful fame. His position was already 
determined. He had become the brilliant mouthpiece of a vio- 
lent faction, before Godolphin and Marlborough found a place 
for him in the administration. At twenty-five he was made 
Secretary-at-War. He forthwith devoted himself to the duties 
of his office; and it is admitted on all hands, that when in office 
he worked assiduously. The clerks complained that neither he 
nor they ever got to bed. Both at this time, and afterwards 
when Secretary of State, he transacted an immense amount of 
business. He performed, in fact, nearly the whole work of the 
Harley Administration; he corresponded with foreign ambassa- 
dors; he wrote leaders for The Examiner; he directed the tactics 
of the party; he bore the burden of debate. His nature was 
extremely elastic; his temper was cheerful; he had a quick 
apprehension, and saw at once what was material in any business 
which he had on hand. ‘ Lord Peterborough, Pope remarked, 
‘ would say very pretty and lively things in his letters, but they 
would be rather too gay and wandering; whereas, were Lord 
Bolingbroke to write to an emperor or to a statesman, he would 
fix on that point which was the most material, would place it in 
the strongest and finest light, and manage it so as to make it most 
serviceable for his purpose.” St John became a very efficient 
Secretary-at-War, and Marlborough owned that he had been 
zealously served by his youthful colleague. He held this office 
during a stirring time,—when the conquering French army was 
being beaten back upon its frontier; when Blenheim and Ra- 
millies were being won; when captured standards were being 
carried, amid the acclamations of the people, from Westminster 
to St Paul’s. It was a time to test the capacity of a Secretary- 
at-War; and St John’s administrative tact, his Juminous expo- 
sitions in Parliament, the ease with which he dealt with votes, 
and figures, and estimates, more than satisfied the expectations 
which had been raised. He left office a perfect man of business. 

He left office because the Godolphin Cabinet had become a 
Whig Cabinet. The policy of the administration had been 
essentially a war policy; and the Tories had never heartily liked 
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the war. Godolphin found himself more zealously supported by 
his political foes than by his political friends ; and an alliance 
between the minister and the chiefs of the opposition was gradu- 
ally formed. When it had been consummated, Harley and St 
John—the leaders of the pure Tories—withdrew from the govern- 
ment. But they had sown the seeds of discord before they left. 
St John had always disliked the imperious Duchess of Marl- 
borough. ‘ Now, thanks be to God,’ he exclaimed, when the final 
rupture between the Queen and her friend took place, ‘ that fury 
who broke loose to execute the vengeance of Heaven on a sinful 
people is restrained, and the royal hand is reached out to chain 
up that plague.’ Harley had taken care to conciliate the new 
favourite—Mrs Masham—and Mrs Masham zealously exerted 
her influence with her royal mistress in Harley’s behalf. The 
consequence was, that when the Tories, in 1708, seceded from 
the government, the Queen was ready to dismiss Godolphin, and 
to put the white staff into the hands of his rival at tle earliest 
possible opportunity. 

The opportunity was found in 1711. A foolish parson had 
preached a foolish discourse on the doctrine of non-resistance. 
The logical consequences of the doctrine of non-resistance were, 
that the glorious Revolution was a rebellion, and that the crown 
of James II. had transmitted, jure divino, tohisson. The Whig 
majority in the Commons determined to impeach the offender ; ? 
and articles of impeachment were accordingly prepared and 
carried up to the Lords. The trial lasted for many days. The 
Queen attended: and the Duchess of Marlborough has left an 
amusing account of ‘a scene’ which occurred beliind the curtain 
which divided the royal party from the House. The populace 
were roused. One assemblage proclaimed that the Church was 
in danger. Another assemblage denounced the tyranny of the 
Commons. Dr Johnson’s father, who was an old bookseller, told 
his son that the books which had been most eagerly read in his 
tine were the Absalom and Ahitophel of Dryden, and the 
Account of the Trial of Dr Sacheverell. Even to-day the trial 
may be read with interest. The prolonged discussions between 
the counsel for the accused and the managers of the impeach- 
ment are curiously characteristic. The one side essayed to 
prove, the other to disprove, that the doctrine of non-resistance 
was the doctrine of the Church of England. The proceedings 
are as full of extracts from the writings of divines, and from the 
decrees of Synods, as is Mr Stephen’s speech on behalf of Dr 


"Swift, in The History of the Four Last Years of the Queen, says that the 
prosecution was urged by Godolphin, who ‘ took fire at a nickname (Volpone) 
delivered by Dr Sacheverell, with great indiscretion, from the pulpit, which 
he applied to himself.’ 
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Rowland Williams. The authority of the Oxford decrees, the 
wretched scandal on Monmouth’s scaffold, the opinions of the 
great dignitaries of the Church, were successively invoked. At 
length the House of Lords solemnly condemned Dr Sacheverell. 
But the majority was small, and the punishment was light. The 
result was hailed as a great Church triumph. It was also a great 
Tory triumph. Bolingbroke, indeed, expressed profound con- 
tempt for the ‘vain, forward, and turbulent preacher, whose 
frothy declamation had roused the passions of the nation; yet it 
was Sacheverell who brought St John into office. ‘You had a 
sermon to condemn,’ he wrote to Walpole, years afterwards, 
‘and a parson to roast; for that, I think, was the decent lan- 
guage of the time; but—to carry on the allegory—you roasted 
him at so fierce a fire that you burnt yourselves.” The Whigs 
in the Commons were profoundly chagrined. When the mes- 
sage from the Lords, stating that they were prepared to give 
judgment in the case of Dr Sacheverell, was brought down, many 
members spoke against demanding judgment; and the Tories, 
who had consistently opposed the proceedings, were on this occa- 
sion joined by several who had hitherto been most forward in the 
rosecution. ‘These members held that the judgment which the 
we proposed to pronounce, and the purport of which had been 
allowed to escape, was ridiculously and scandalously lenient, and 
they thought that the Commons would best consult their dignity 
and evince their displeasure by declining to attend. The vote of 
thanks to the managers was not carried without strong opposi- 
tion. A member, whose name has not been recorded, probably 
gave expression to the Tory exultation when he ironically re- 
marked, that though he was against giving the managers thanks, 
he thought one reason in favour of doing so had not been stated. 
The managers should be thanked by the Commons, because it 
was certain that they would have thanks nowhere else. The 
motion was carried by a majority of fifty only; and the whole of 
the managers, Mr Dolben excepted, voted in the majority. The 
expression of popular feeling was too strong to be misconstrued. 
It was obvious that the Tory and Church party had the nation 
behind them, and would carry the elections. Anne at once 
dismissed Godolphin, and called Harley and St John to office.’ 
St John was the real chief of the Harley Administration. 
Upon the sagacity and energy which he displayed as Secretary 
of State between 1711 and 1714, his reputation as an admini- 
strator, as the efficient leader of a party, must mainly depend. 
We are of opinion that an impartial inquiry into his conduct 


1 The best edition of the Trial of Dr Sacheverell is that published by Tonson 
in 1711,—‘ printed by order of the House of Lords.’ 
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during these years must terminate favourably. He is entitled to 
a ‘good deliverance. If after all, indeed, we must come to the 
conclusion that whilst manifesting tact, skill, resolution, patience, 
intrepidity, he was sometimes rash, sometimes passionate, and 
sometimes intemperate, it may be right to remember at the same 
time, that, when entrusted with the government of a great nation, 
St Jolin was only thirty-two. 

The Harley ‘ platform’ (as our American friends would say) 
may be easily defined. The minister desired to terminate the 
war, and to organize and consolidate the party which supported 
them. 

The war had lasted for ten years. It was called the War of 
the Spanish Succession ; but, in so far as this country was con- 
cerned, it was a war occasioned by the impolitic courtesy which 
Louis the Great had, on the death of James II., paid to his son. It 
may be that the Knglish nation were right to resent an act partly 
dictated by caprice and partly by chivalry ; but ten years of blood, 
of desolation, and of triumph were enough to cool the smart of a 
verbal impertinence. It had become clear, moreover, that the 
ostensible objects for which the war was entered upon could not 
be attained. The war had ceased to be a war of dynasties; a 
simple question between the eagles of Hapsburg and the lilies 
of France. The Spaniards, long indifferent, had at last been 
roused, and had identified themselves with the Bourbons. Philip 
was no longer an alien; he was their own king; and the re- 
verses which they had sustained together had endeared him to 
them. The settlement of Spain, according to the diplomatic 
programme, was become a dream; and it had become so mainly 
by reason of the early victories which the allies had achieved on 
Spanish soil. But the ruling party in England would listen to 
no compromise. William was dead; but his energetic hatred of 
France had been bequeathed to the Whigs. The chief magis- 
trate of the Dutch Commonwealth might well believe that ani- 
mosity to the Grand Monarch was a religious duty. French 
armies had desolated these fertile plains; French armies had 
sacked these populous cities. The Dutch had never been sub- 
dued ; but more than once they had been driven back into the 
sea. Itnglish statesmen, however, were in a different position, 
and an alliance between the Western powers had long been a 
favourite idea with the Tories. St John felt the force of these 
considerations, and of others not less urgent to a party leader. 
The war was a Whig war. It was Marlborough’s war. So long 
as the war continued, Churchhill was the virtual chief of the 
grand alliance, and the most powerful subject in Europe. It 
was hard to say to what he might not aspire. He had once, in- 
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deed, in terms somewhat too peremptory, required Anne to make 
him Captain-General for life. Addison’s Cato was produced upon 
the stage soon after the great soldier’s dismissal. Its political 
allusions were received by both parties with tumults of applause : 
but Bolingbroke adroitly turned its edge against the friends of 
its author. At the end of the performance he called Booth into 
the stage-box, and presenting him with a purse containing fifty 


guineas, publicly thanked him for so well defending the cause of 


liberty against a perpetual dictator. It was not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that Marlborough should not be unduly anxious to 
conclude a peace. But, in truth, had he not shown undue 
anxiety to protract the war? Had not Louis offered liberal terms 
of accommodation—terms which reasonable men would have 
willingly accepted? And had not the area of the war been 
recklessly extended by the Whigs, when they declared in a par- 
liamentary resolution, that neither Spain nor the Indies should 
ever belong to a Bourbon? Bolingbroke had no desire to see 
France dismembered. On the contrary, he was anxious to be 
on good terms with our nearest neighbour ; to eradicate national 
animosities ; and by a commercial union, ‘undertaken more in 
the character of statesmen than of merchants, to bind the two 
nations firmly together. Moreover, he detested Austria. Austria 
was the evil genius of England. He never thought of the con- 
duct of that family, he said, without recollecting the image of the 
man braiding a rope of hay, which his ass bites off at the other 
end. England had only a subordinate interest in the contest: 
England was fighting the Emperor’s battles; yet England 
voluntarily bore the heat and burden of the day. Entertaining 
these views, it cannot be matter of surprise that St John should 
have resolved to terminate the war. 

He had many obstacles to overcome. The war was popular. 
The thirst for blood, long gratified, had not been slaked. It was 
difficult to content allies who, after Marlborough’s triumphant 
progress, anticipated the flight of Louis and the sack of Paris. 
But St John’s invincible resolve triumphed over every difficulty. 
The French envoy wrote to his master, that, in a timid and waver- 
ing council, St John was the one decisive man. His colleagues 
were unnerved by the delicacy of the position and the magnitude 
of the stake ; but the Secretary did not hesitate. His intrepid 
spirit never quailed. The House of Lords pronounced against 
the peace. For some days it seemed probable that the ministry 
would be impeached. Swift thought that the game was up. He 
told Harley with grim humour that he would have the advantage 
of the minister; for whereas the Lord Treasurer would lose his 
head, he would only be hanged, and so take his body entire to 
the grave. St John alone preserved his composure. He assured 
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the Dean that there was no cause for alarm. The Duke of Or- 
mond, who commanded in Flanders, was ordered on no pretence 
to risk an engagement. A batch of Tory peers was created. 
The Whig majority was overawed. After many delays the peace 
of Utrecht was signed. St John’s courageous pertinacity was 
rewarded by a great, if not quite untarnished, success. ‘It is 
the Lord’s work,’ he exclaimed, echoing the words of Elizabeth, 
when she heard that her sister was dead; ‘ it is the Lord’s work, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes. ‘I never look back,’ he said 
long afterwards, ‘on this great event, past as it is, without a 
secret emotion of mind.’ The peace was not perhaps the peace 
which an ambitious soldier or an implacable partisan would have 
concluded. It did not provide for various remote eventualities. 
Nor did it protect the Catalans,—an ungenerous omission for 
which St John, however, does not appear to have been respon- 
sible’ It was bitterly denounced. Its author was attainted. 
But St John was firmly persuaded that the work was one of 
which any statesman might be proud. ‘I tell you without any 
gasconade,’ he wrote to Peterborough, ‘that I would rather be 
banished for my whole life because I helped to make the peace, 
than be raised to the highest honours for having obstructed it.’ 
His judgment has been signally approved. Even Lord Macaulay 
allows that the peace was a just and necessary peace. ‘ We are 
therefore for the peace of Utrecht, he says emphatically. 

The other object to which St John’s attention was directed, 
was the organization of his party. The Whigs had been admir- 
ably disciplined by the Junto; but the Tories were a rabble. It 
was known, moreover, that ‘ the Successor’ was attached to the 
evolution families, and that, whenever he succeeded to the 
throne, he would, if permitted, place the government in their 
hands. The bulk of the Tories were obstinately disloyal; but 
neither by sentiment nor by tradition was St John a Jacobite. 
Wharton, in the great debate on the Schism Bill, reminded the 
Secretary that his education had been conducted by the Puritan 
Burgess ; and to Burgess the irreverent witticism, that the chil- 
dren of Jacob were called Israelites because the Almighty had 
always hated Jacobites, has been attributed. Nor did his views 
undergo any alteration when he became a public man. He felt 
that the Stuarts could not be restored. It is said that he corres- 
ponded with St Germains; but Marlborough, and Godolphin, 
and Shrewsbury, were not ashamed to do so: so that, even were 


’ Bolingbroke, in fact, was urgent and pertinacious upon the point. Through- 
out the negotiations he had insisted on the introduction of an article as to the 
position of the Catalans, and near their close he wrote to Strafford, ‘ Your 
Lordship will continue to insist on those terms, that the Catalans be restored 
to their ancient privileges, and we will carry the point.’ 
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the allegation established, it would prove little. It would pro- 
bably, however, be truer to say, that alone among the politicians 
of that age, Bolingbroke, w hile in office, did not correspond with 
the Pretender. It is impossible to read his letters, or the letters 
and pamphlets written by Swift when Harley was Treasurer, 
without seeing that the official leaders of the Tory party had 
little sympathy with the superstition of their followers. Boling- 
broke indeed, at a later period, became the Pretender’s secretary. 
But he was driven, much against his will, into the service of the 
exiled family by the violence of the Whigs—who brought the 
Elector to England ‘in a storm ’—and by the exasperation of 
the Tories, —who had been politically dis abled. He performed 
his ungrateful duties at Commercy with fidelity and diligence ; 
but the sagacity which had led the English statesman to despair 
of Jacobitism was quickly vindicated. He found that thie ill- 
starred son of an ill-starred house ‘trembled before his mother 
and his priest ;) and though he worked gallantly to bring some- 
thing like decency and moderation into the Chevalier’s councils, 
he failed as was inevitable." When he protested against the 
tone in which James, in his declaration, alluded to the Church of 
England, he was told that he was not the fittest person to speak 
about religion. ‘May my arm rot off, he exclaimed, when Mary 
of Modena attempted to repair the ieonch between hes son and 
his minister, ‘if I ever use my sword or my pen in their service 
again!’ Holding these views, St John, when in power, tried 
to teach his followers that Toryism was not Jacobitism, <4 
that, if they desired to govern England, they must renounce 
hopeless and ‘impracticable creed. He endeavoured, at the same 
time, by various measures, by schism bills, by the reconstruction 
of the army, by the creation ‘of peers, to make them so powerful 
that ‘ the Successor’ would be afraid to dismiss them. The design 
failed: had Anne lived another year, it is probable that it would 
have succeeded. 

Such were the tactics of the Harley Administration—tactics 
which could only have been carried to a successful issue by adroit 
and not over-scrupulous men. But most of the politicians of that 
age were adroit and unscrupulous. It must be added, likewise, 
that they were violent and cruel. The ferocity which charac- 
terized the public life of England at the beginning of last cen- 





' His description of the exiled Jacobites is very graphic. ‘Care and hope sat 
on every busy Irish face. Those who could write and read had letters to show, 
and those who had not arrived at this pitch of erudition had their secrets to 
whisper. No sex was excluded from this ministry. Fanny Oglethorp, whom 
you must have seen in England, kept her corner in it; and Olive Trant, who 
had been preparing herself for the retired, abstemious life of a Carmelite by 
taking a surfeit of the pleasures of Paris, was the great wheel of our machine.’— 
Letter to Sir William Windham. 
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tury can scarcely be realized in these tamer times. It was not 
enough to dismiss a minister from office—it was necessary to 
impeach and attaint him. The Commons had impeached Somers 
and Halifax for the partition treaties. 'They impeached Oxford 
and Bolingbroke for the treaty of Utrecht. They brought Sache- 
verell to the bar of the Lords for preaching against rebellion ; 
they sent Walpole to the Tower for fraud and embezzlement ; 
even Marlborough did not feel that he was safe from their dis- 
pleasure. Party feeling never ran higher in the metropolis than 
during the years when St John was in office. The faction which 
had been displaced were furious ; the faction which had triumphed 
were implacable. The great nobles who frequented the Kit-cat 
bitterly resented the intrigues which had driven them from power; 
the country squires who met at the October clamoured for the 
heads of the men who had ruined the country by French wars 
and Dutch finance, and who had tried to ruin the Church. The 
spirit of faction penetrated into every society. The Tory wits 
and poets assailed the wits and poets of the Whigs. The Tory 
great ladies wore their patches in one fashion; the Whig great 
ladies wore theirs in another. The Tories occupied one side of 
the opera-house; the other was occupied by the Whigs. The 
Churchills and the Somersets belonged to the Opposition, and 
could be distinguished from the beauties who adorned the Court 
by their muffs, their fans, and their furbelows. The Tory 
Rosalind looked coldly on her gallant if he went into the wrong 
lobby. The Whig Juliet threw Romeo over, if Romeo persisted 
in attending the Treasurer’s levees, or in dining with Mr Secre- 
tary St John.’ The city was divided into two hostile camps, and 
quarter was neither asked nor given. Nowhere was the anta- 
gonism keener than in the coffee-houses which the wits frequented. 
Nor was this to be wondered at; for the pen of every wit who 
could write his name had been hired by the Government or by 
the Opposition. Steele, Addison, and Defoe were arrayed on 
the left; St John, Swift, and Prior on the right of the chair. 
A year or two previously, when St John was living in retirement 
at Bucklersbury, the whole town had been thrown into convul- 
sions of laughter by Mr Isack Bickerstaff’s whimsical assaults 
upon Partridge, the almanack-maker. Mr Bickerstaff was an 


‘ See The Examiner (by Swift), No. 32. Addison, in No. 81 of the Spectator, 
has a charming paper on the patching question. The one party patched on the 
right side of the forchead, the other on the left. The censorious affirm, he says, 
that in some cases the patches turn to the right or to the left, according to the 
principles of the man who is most in favour. ‘But whatever may be the motives 
of a few fantastical coquettes, who do not patch for the public good so much as 
for their own private advantage, it is certain that there are several women of 
honour who patch out of principle, and with an eye to the interest of their 
country.’—June 2, 1711. 
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astrologer himself, but he did not believe in Partridge’s astrology. 
Mr Bickerstaff had recently made certain astral observations, and 
a few of these—predictions for the ensuing year—he would now 
venture to communicate to the public. The first was but a trifle, 
he said, yet he would mention it to show how ignorant these 
sottish pretenders to astrology were in their own concerns. It 
was that Partridge should die on the 29th of March next, about 
eleven o’clock at night, of a raging fever. ‘Therefore I advise 
him to consider of it, and settle his affairs in time.’ Then came 
an account, in a letter to a person of honour, of the death of Mr 
Partridge, the almanack-maker, on the 29th inst. This was fol- 
lowed by a pamphlet, in which Partridge explicitly denied that 
he was dead, and complained of the inconvenience to which he 
had been put by the announcement. The subject was closed by 
a philosophical rejoinder from Mr Bickerstati, in which he de- 
monstrated that it was morally impossible that Partridge could 
be alive. ‘He hath been indeed so wise to make no objection 
against the truth of my predictions, except in one single point 
relating to himself; and to demonstrate how much men are 
blinded by their own partiality, I do solemnly assure the reader 
that he is the only person from whom I have heard that objection 
offered ; which consideration alone, I think, will take off all its 
weight.’ Swift's admirable wit never shone brighter than in 
these famous pleasantries. In them it is utterly without acidity 
—arch, cheery, and frolicsome. Yet the logic is as exact, as 
sinewy, as concise, as is the logic of his most elaborate treatises. 
He breaks Partridge upon a wheel which might move a moun- 
tain. Seldom, indeed, do we see Swift with so bright a smile on 
his face ; the wit and the logic, indeed, are always present; but 
the later wit grows moody, and the ferocious energy of the logic 
indicates a mind that is ill at ease. Here, too, as in his other 
writings, his supreme simplicity is very noticeable. Ie wears 
1 The Elegy on Partridge,— 

Who to the stars in pure good will 

Does to his best look upward still,— 
is an admirable fragment of poetic badinage. 

Strange an astrologer should die 

Without one wonder in the sky! 

Not one of all his crony stars 

To pay their duty at his hearse! 

No meteor, no eclipse appeared ; 

No comet with a flaming beard ! 

The sun has rose and gone to bed 

Just as if Partridge were not dead ; 

Nor hid himself behind the moon, 

To make a dreadful night at noon. 

He at fit periods walks thro’ Aries, 

Howe’er our earthly motion varies ; 


And twice a year he’ll cut the equator, 
As if there had been no such matter. 
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no ornament; he is as naked as when he came from his mother’s 
womb ; simple wit and simple reason are his only weapons. But 
how the colourless diamond blade flashes when he wields it! 
30th Defoe and Swift—the two great controversialists of the 
time—wrote an extraordinarily homely style. But their homeli- 
ness was more persuasive than the most artful and sparkling 
rhetoric could have been. ‘The one has persuaded us to believe 
in Robinson Crusoe; the other has persuaded us to believe in 
Lilliput and Brobdignag. And the choice of subject marks the 
difference between the men. The one created Robinson Crusoe 
by his hearty sympathy ; the other created living Lilliputians and 
living Brobdignagians by his amazing logic. Both are admir- 
ably real ; but the one is as true to nature as any man we mect 
in the street, the other is as true to nature as a mathematical 
figure. St John told Swift—who, about the date of the Par- 
tridge controversy, had been accounted a Whig—that the Tories 
were determined to have him, as he was the only man of whom 
they were afraid. They did well to secure him. St John’s 
florid and fervid rhetoric for the senate, Swift’s plain, direct, and 
homely discourse for the people, worked wonders. ‘They per- 
suaded the nation that the Allies were dangerous friends; that 
the French did not wear wooden shoes ; that taxes were unplea- 
sant; and that it was right, at all events, to end the war. This 
was Swift’s golden age. He liked to mix with the great; he 
liked to befriend his friends; he liked political controversy. All 
these good things he got during the last years of the Queen’s 
reien. During these years, as Dr Johnson says, it must be con- 
fessed that Swift formed the political opinions of the English 
nation. When Anne died, the Dean was forced to quit the 
chosen land that flowed with milk and honey. He crossed the 
Channel as if he were crossing the Styx. But that wonderful 
weapon which he carried about with him proved as resistless in 
Ireland as elsewhere. Soon he came to be its foremost man. 
‘When people ask me how I governed Ireland, Lord Cartaret 
wrote, ‘I say that I pleased Dr Swift. 


“‘Quesitam meritis sume superbiam.”’ 


But all his triumphs in Ireland would have been willingly ex- 
changed for a single year of the reign of good Queen Anne,— 
‘that real nursing mother of her people,’ as he called her in his 
last will,—for a smile from Lady Masham, or a nod from 
Bolingbroke. 

At the time when St John was raised to the peerage as Viscount 
Bolingbroke and Baron St John, he was probably the most con- 
spicuous man in Europe. His popularity was unbounded. He 
was the hero of the October Club, and mighty flaggons were 
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quaffed in his honour. When a new masque was to be produced 
at the Palace, the ladies-in-waiting (of whom the youngest of 
‘Churchill’s race, the beautiful Lady Mary, Duchess of Mon- 
tagu, was one) contended for the honour of dressing the hand- 
some Secretary. He went to Paris, and in Paris he was followed 
by crowds, féted by princes, and caressed by the most charming 
women. When he entered the theatre during the performance 
of one of Corneille’s tragedies, the play was interrupted, and 
the whole house rose to receive a statesman who was only five- 
and-thirty, but whose fame was European. There never was a 
more intoxicating position ; himself a wit, a minister, a scholar, 
aman in every way of eminent capacity ; wits, ministers, poets, 
beauties, princes, at his feet. 

It seemed, too, that he was only at the beginning of his career. 
The chances were, that still more splendid, still more durable 
fortunes awaited him. For by this time he had learned to hate 
and to despise Harley. It is a mystery, indeed, how two men so 
differently constituted, could have continued to be friends and 
colleagues for so many years. The Secretary was clear-headed, 
decisive, energetic, intrepid, brilliant; the Treasurer was the 
idlest and iciest, the most reserved, most distrustful, and most 
confused of men. These whisperings on the staircase, these in- 
trigues in the lobby, these vague hints of hidden intelligence, 
the utter want of decision, and the dilatoriness which perpetually 
embarrassed the delicate game which was being played, and 
which could not be played without tact, finesse, readiness, and 
the most fearless daring, must have maddened Bolingbroke. 
But though their rivalries were for long (as Swift complains) the 
entertainment of every coffeehouse, the Secretary did not finally 
break with his chief until he had supplanted him. The struggle 
was protracted. Oxford died hard. He was passionate and he 
was abject by turns. He clung to the hem of his mistress’ 
robe. At the last council where the colleagues met, angry re- 
criminations passed between them. But tears and reproaches 
were unavailing. That very night Oxford was dismissed. 

For twenty-four hours Bolingbroke was Prime Minister of 
England. But his triumph was short-lived. The Queen had 
been present at the Council when these amenities had passed, 
and had been much shaken and agitated by the violence of her 
ministers. She declared that she could not recover the shock 
which she had received, and she was not mistaken. Qn the Ist 
of August 1714, Anne breathed her last. Bolingbroke felt in- 
stinctively that his career was wrecked. ‘The Earl of Oxford 
was removed on Tuesday; the Queen died on Sunday. What 
a world is this, and how does fortune banter us!’ Yet he did 
not give way to craven anticipations, nor to unmanly depression. 
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He told Swift, ten days after the event, that the blow had not 
stunned him. ‘Adieu! love me, and love me better; because, 
after a greater blow than most men ever felt, I keep up my 
spirit; am neither dejected at what is passed, nor apprehensive 
at what is to come. Mea virtute me involvo. 

In the course of a few months, Bolingbroke, an attainted 
fugitive, was the minister of a mimic Court.’ It is not our in- 
tention to follow him to Commercy ; we have already alluded to 
the motives which induced him to enter the Pretender’s service. 
The alliance was short-lived; and it would have been well for 
Bolingbroke had it never been formed. His public career, in 
fact, was closed. The play had been played out. He had made 
one fatal blunder, and he was to eat the bitter fruit during the 
remainder of his life. His fall was great, and, spite of his 
gallant bearing, never wholly repaired. The great orator never 
again entered the famous assembly where Somers, and Halifax, 
and Shrewsbury guided the fortunes of the Commonwealth. 

Though Bolingbroke was not vitally injured by his fall, 
and though he did not become gloomy or morose, yet the 
position was a trying one, especially to a man of his lofty and 
ardent temper. The lion was chained; the wings of the 
eagle had been clipped. We need not wonder, therefore, that 
his heart should sometimes have failed him; that hope should 
sometimes have deserted him; that he should have restlessly 
paced his narrow cell, and with folded hands mused moodily 
upon his wrecked career. But St John’s was an untame- 
able nature. He accepted his fate with cheerfulness, if not 
with alacrity. He engaged in new pursuits. He busied him- 
self with country pleasures. He read, he studied, he wrote. 
The statesman became a philosopher and an historian. The 
politician became the friend of scholars and the companion of 
poets. 

St John had always loved the country. He had voluntarily 
retired from public affairs during the busiest period of his life. 
At that time he remained in retirement for two years,—pruning 
his peaches, watering his melons, hunting with the country 
squires, reading his Horace and his Tacitus, musing over the 
perplexing problems of human nature. His genius, he said, had 


' Bolingbroke’s flight to France was perhaps a blunder. It is probable, how- 
ever, that, even had he remained and defended himself, the Attainder Bill 
would have been carried. A number of motives induced him to fly,—the vio- 
lence of the faction in power, the determination of the great body of the Tories 
to adopt the cause of the Pretender; but perhaps a reason assigned afterwards 
by himself had as much weight with a man of his passionate temperament as 
any of the others. ‘I could not bear,’ he said, referring to the proceedings 
which had been taken against his old colleague and himself, ‘to be joined 
with Oxford in any case.’ 
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wooed him to study and to reflect; but he had not heard the 
whispered invitation, ‘in the hurry of those passions by which 
I was transported. ‘Some calmer hours there were: in them 
I hearkened to him. Reflection had often its turn, and the love 
of study and the desire of knowledge have never quite abandoned 
me. And now he was again at liberty to listen to the solicita- 
tion. 

Lord Bolingbroke’s writings may be divided into two classes— 
the speculative and the practical. They are of very unequal 
value. His nature was emotional; but he had neither the 
mechanic nor the creative faculties of the poet. Phillips re- 
eretted that the English Memmius’ duties as Secretary-at-War 
left him no leisure to cultivate the muse. That eminently bad 
poet and his brethren might sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair; but the politician was other- 
wise engaged. 

‘St John, intent, 
So Anna’s will ordains, to expedite 
His military charge, no leisure finds 
To string his charming shell.’ 


But posterity will hardly endorse the poetaster’s regret. St John 
was no poet; and he had not even the mimetic power which 
men who are not poets sometimes have. The Vision of Camilick 
is stupid and tedious. There is all the difference in the world 
between that clumsy caricature and the brilliant sketches of 
Walpole which occur in his controversial writings. An eminent 
rhetorician can seldom, indeed, be converted into an effective 
dramatist: his nature is too intent, too absorbed, too vehement, to 
enable him to examine the heart, and exhibit the motives, of the 
‘many-headed beast.’ Nor was Bolingbroke a great moralist 
or a great philosopher. A thinker, like Isack Newton, is at his 
best in his closet, He cannot think clearly or accurately in the 
senate. The bustle of the streets distracts him. But Boling- 
broke was cast in a different mould. Active life steadied his 
mind. His fall, though it was not fatal, did him, in one way, 
grievous harm. It turned the statesman into a recluse; and 
Bolingbroke was an honester man at the Foreign Office than in 
his hermitage. The minister did not practise histrionic tricks ; 
he was eminently frank, simple, and unaffected. But the author 
had leisure to think of posterity; he put himself into becoming 
attitudes, and wore the player's buskin. He became—shut out 
from active life as he was—an historical figure before he died. 
This accounts for a good deal of the tawdry finery that is found 
in his speculative writings, and for the character of those writings 
themselves. He was not an atheist; ‘no man,’ he said, quite 
sincerely, we think, ‘has higher notions of the Divine omnipo- 
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tence, or carries them farther than I;’ but the political High- 
churchman had inherited from Dryden a hatred of the priesthood. 
He was not a sceptic; but the philosophy of Hobbes had been 
popular at Court when he was a boy. Had his career not been 
prematurely interrupted, these early influences would have had 
no permanently evil effect. His mind, otherwise occupied, would 
have righted itself. But, in his enforced idleness, he took to 
studying biblical criticism and the utilitarian philosophy; and 
the result was, that he assailed the outworks of Christianity and 
the outworks of morals. In these circumstances, it is fairer to 
judge Bolingbroke from his political than from his philosophical 
writings. 

He had laboured hard to be unambitious, but he had not 
entirely succeeded. He had once joined in the great game, 
and the poison was in his veins. He averted his eyes from the 
Senate; but he could not forget that he was an Englishman. 
At length he returned to the mélée. He was not permitted to 
address his peers; but he might address his countrymen. It 
may be said, quite truly, that posterity is better acquainted with 
his character as an orator, because his lips were closed. His 
speeches have been preserved, because he was not allowed to 
deliver them. His political writings are, in fact, written orations. 
The orator reports himself; and instead of the dead words of 
our parliamentary histories, we have the words as they came 
from his lips,—trembling with passion and stinging with scorn. 
They have the glow, the animation, the vehemence of consum- 
mate oratory. On this field Bolingbroke is himself again. The 
manly and nervous, if somewhat florid, style of these writings 
contrasts favourably with the little artifices and the tawdry 
tricks which cling to the theologian and the moralist. Here 
there is no flightiness of view; but, on the contrary, a direct 
and eminent sagacity. All his works manifest an admirable 
facility and propriety of expression; but it is only when he is 
relating the great passages which had occurred in his own ex- 
perience,—only when he is dealing with war, or finance, or par- 
hamentary corruption,—only when he is threading the intricacies 
of continental politics,—that he ceases to be capricious and vision- 
ary, and becomes the most practical of reasoners—enforcing his 
views with luminous ease and a masterly intelligence. His 
Sapa on the politics of continental Europe are specially able. 
le had studied the subject thoroughly; and he manifests, in 
these remarkable dissertations, the capacity of an administrator 
and the spirit of a statesman. His invective is powerful and 
subdued,—most powerful when most subdued. But he does 
not engage many antagonists. John Trot could sarcastically 
exhort the polemical Hoadley,—a prelate who wrote a political 
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treatise or a party squib as his predecessors in old times wielded 
sword and mace,—to study the apostolical constitutions, which 
enjoined a bishop not to be fond of making his court for gain, 
and especially to the Gentiles; not to be ready to engage in the 
business and disputes of the world; not to be ambitious, nor 
double-minded, nor double-tongued ; not to be deceitful in con- 
duct, nor vain and fallacious in discourse. Quia hee omnia Deo 
sunt inimica, demonibus grata. But he reserved the sharpest 
shafts in his quiver for a nobler victim. He pursued one man 
with unappeasable animosity. He might write of Athens or of 
Rome, of Elizabeth or of Charles; but he regarded the past only 
as it bore upon the present, and history was ransacked to blacken 
one hated name. The form might be the form of a wicked 
minister of the Commonwealth, or of a profligate favourite of 
the Stuarts; but the features were the features of Walpole. His 
speculative writings, as we have said, are often tawdry, and the 
style even of his political prelections is somewhat diffuse (as com- 
monly happens to the majority of speakers who write); but he 
becomes bitterly concise, brilliantly trenchant and direct, when- 
ever that vehement craving for vengeance guides his pen. Wal- 
pole was his evil genius. The passionate king of the forest had 
been trapped by the wary hunter; and, struggle as he might, 
he could not break the meshes of the net. It was Walpole who 
drove him into exile. It was Walpole who dragged him before 
his peers. It was Walpole who would not suffer the most bril- 
liant member of the peerage, and the greatest orator that England 
had known, to open his lips in the House of Lords. It was 
Walpole who had prayed that his attainder might never be 
reversed, and that his crimes might never be forgotten. But 
though the eagle could not escape, he made his talons felt. It 
is worth the reader’s while, even to-day, to turn to these ani- 
mated orations. Let him study, in particular, the Dedication 
of the Dissertation on Parties, and the Introduction to The Idea 
of a Patriot King. The Dedication is addressed to the Right 
Honourable Sir Robert Walpole, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and First 
Commissioner of the Treasury. The writer did not intend, he 
said, to follow the ordinary style of these compositions. ‘TI shall 
compare you neither to Burleigh nor to Godolphin. Let me 
not profane the tombs of the dead to raise altars to the living.’ 
But he dedicated the work to the minister, because he wished 
to explain to him the principles which it was written to enforce. 
The first of these was reverence for the Constitution. Reverence 
for the Constitution was, in the political, like charity in the 
religious system, a cloak to cover a multitude of sins. But he 
had another aim in view, one not less urgent. He designed to 
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re-infuse the spirit of liberty, to reform the morals, and to raise 
the sentiments of the people. This lesson could never be re- 
peated too often; but when they had at the head of the State 
‘an impudent missionary of vice,’ it became the bounden duty 
of every patriot to drive it home. ‘Such men sin,’ he broke 
out, ‘against posterity as well as against their own age; and 
when the consequences of their crimes are over, the consequences 
of their example remain. I think, and every wise and honest 
man in generations yet unborn will think, if the history of this 
administration descends to blacken our annals, that the greatest 
iniquity of the minister, on whom the whole iniquity ought 
to be charged, since he has been so long in possession of the 
whole power, is the constant endeavour he has employed to cor- 
rupt the morals of men. I say thus generally, the morals; be- 
cause he who abandons or betrays his country, will abandon or 
betray his friend; and because he who is prevailed on to act in 
Parliament without any regard for truth or justice, will easily 
prevail on himself to act in the same manner everywhere else. 
A wiser and honester administration may relieve our trade from 
that oppression, and the public from that load of debt, under 
which he has industriously kept it. A wiser administration may 
draw us back to our former credit and influence abroad, from 
that state of contempt into which we are sunk among all our 
neighbours. But will the minds of men, which this minister 
has narrowed to personal regards alone,—will their views, which 
he has confined to the present moment, as if nations were mortal 
like the men who compose them, and Britain was to perish with 
her degenerate children,—will these, I say, be so easily or so soon 
enlarged?’ And then the writer, with a touch of haughty 
pathos, reverted to his own crippled condition. ‘I speak as if 
I could take my share in these glorious efforts. Neither shall I 
recall my words. Stripped of the rights of a British subject— 
of all except the meanest of them, that of inheriting—I remem- 
ber that I am a Briton still. I apply to myself what I have read 
in Seneca: Ofjicia si civis amiserit, hominis exerceat. Te had 
been informed, indeed, that the minister intended to prosecute 
him. But the threat did not disturb him. He might, indeed, 
fall a victim to power; but truth and reason, and the cause of 
liberty, would fall with him; and he who was buried in their 
ruins was happier than he who survived them. ‘ Weary of the 
world, determined and prepared to retire wholly from it, he 
would surely suspend his retreat to face the persecution; and 
whatever his persecutors might imagine, they would erect a sort 
of triumphal arch to the man they hated. He would leave the 
world with more honour than they would remain in it. By suf- 
iering in defence of the constitution of his country, they who 
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had thought favourably of him would think that he crowned 
the good, and they who had entertained prejudices against him 
that he atoned for the ill, which had been imputed to him. 
Such different judgments, you know, sir, will attend every man’s 
character who acts on our divided stage; and he is happy who 
can reconcile them so nearly. It never happens that there is a 
man of whom all speak well; as it rarely, very rarely, happens, 
that there is aman of whom all speak ill, except those who are 
hired to speak well” Junius must have read these writings 
attentively. St John’s invective is more florid and copious, 
that of Junius more concise and measured; but the art with 
which Junius works a period up to its epigram—the sting in the 
wasp’s tail—and his air of haughty reserve and arrogant hu- 
mility, were undoubtedly borrowed from Bolingbroke.’ 

Walpole had ‘a long run of luck.’ It is difficult to describe 
that eminently successful career by a phrase more suited to the 
dignity of history. He played his od carefully, no doubt; but 


even caution was hardly required, for his cards were all trumps. 
‘What a star has our minister!’ his rival could not help exclaim- 
ing, as, one by one, the gartered commoner threw the honours 
which fortune had so bountifully dealt him. What was the 
secret of this success? ‘Honest Robin,’ with his rosy com- 
plexion, with his bull-neck, with his burly figure, who blushed 


painfully when spoken to, who stammered when he spoke, and 
who broke down entirely when he first attempted to address the 
House, was liker the son of a yeoman than the son of a gentle- 
man. His intellectual gifts and acquirements were mediocre. 
He was probably the most ignorant Prime Minister who ever 
governed England. He was no scholar: he never opened a 
volume of history ; he knew nothing of continental politics. It 
was said that, in his hours of leisure or of pleasure, he could 


1 Compare, for instance, with the extracts from Bolingbroke’s writings given 
in the text, Junius’ panegyric on Lord Chatham :—‘It seems I am a partisan 
of the great leader of the opposition. If the charge had been a reproach, it 
should have been better supported. I did not intend to make a public declara- 
tion of the respect I bear Lord Chatham. I well knew what unworthy conclu- 
sions would be drawn from it. But Iam called upon to deliver my opinion ; 
and surely it is not in the little censure of Mr Horne to deter me from doing 
signal justice to a man who, I confess, has grown upon my esteem. As for the 
common sordid views of avarice, or any purpose of vulgar ambition, I question 
whether the applause of Junius would be of service to Lord Chatham. My 
vote will hardly recommend him to an increase of his pension, or to a seat in 
the Cabinet. But if his ambition be on a level with his understanding,—if he 
judges of what is truly honourable for himself, with the same superior genius 
which animates and directs him to eloquence in debate, to wisdom in decision, 
—even the pen of Junius shall contribute to reward him. Recorded honours 
shall gather round his monument, and thicken over him. It is a solid fabric, 
and will support the laurels that adorn it.—I am not conversant in the language 
of panegyric. These praises are extorted from me; but they will wear well, 
for they have been dearly earned.’ August 15, 1771. 
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‘smile without art, and win without a bribe; but even in pri- 
vate his manners were boisterous and his tastes rude. Nor can 
it be alleged that his public course was guided by lofty or gene- 
rous motives ; his most eloquent apologist can only venture to 
suggest that he sometimes served his country, when it was no 
longer possible to serve himself. But he was sturdy, dogged ; 
he did not know what fear meant; he had an absolute contempt 
for danger, and an unquenchable thirst for power, which he was 
resolved to gratify. The Revolution did not merely substitute 
William for James; it dethroned the King of England. The 
Tudors and the Stuarts had been real rulers. Even Charles IL., 
though weak and vicious, had been in this sense ‘every inch a 
king.’ He exercised his own will; during the contests upon the 
Exclusion Bill he was his own minister: his subjects liked him 
because he was profuse and forgiving ; and they obeyed him be- 
cause he had been ‘ anointed’ to rule over them. But there was 
nothing to love about the Dutchmen. The veneration that had 
attended, the divinity that had hedged, the successors of the 
Confessor, did not survive the flight of James Il. The new 
men were chief magistrates, who exercised their power through 
ministers. Bursts of popular passion temporarily drove these 
ministers out of office, but for sixty or seventy years the heads 
of the families who had changed the succession governed Eng- 
land. This oligarchy adopted Walpole. He was the nominee 
of the Revolution families ; he became their master. Never was 
there a more absolute tyrant. With the rank and file acting 
steadily behind his bench, he dismissed, he disgraced, he ostra- 
cized the leaders of the party. Whenever a Whig showed 
that he was able, or zealous, or ambitious, the minister made 
a present of him to the Opposition. The Opposition com- 
prised the eloquence, the administrative capacity, the consti- 
tutional learning of Parliament; the member for Castle Rising 
was the Government. -He was ultimately driven from office ; 
but the struggle was bitter and protracted. It was during 
this long Walpolean battle that Bolingbroke’s fiery philippics 
appeared in the columns of The Craftsman. Pulteney was the 
parliamentary, Bolingbroke the literary, leader of the Oppo- 
sition. A new race of controversialists had arisen since Defoe 
had stood in the pilory, and Swift had been condemned by the 
Lords : 
‘St John, as well as Pulteney, knows 

That I had some repute for prose ; 

And, till they drove me out of date, 

Could maul a Minister of State.’ 
Walpole, so long as he could keep his place, took good-naturedly 
a vast deal of mauling; but at last, in 1742, his imperturbable 
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good nature and his invincible good fortune deserted him. He 
left that field of battle which none leave as victors. A minister 
never retires until he is defeated." 

The literary Toryism of the eighteenth century reflected the 
genius of Bolingbroke ; and Bolingbroke’s Toryism was the fruit 
of his position. The Revolution families kept Walpole in power ; 
Bolingbroke denounced the oligarchy. The oligarchy bribed un- 
scrupulously ; Bolingbroke denounced corruption. The oligarchy 
governed the electoral body ; Bolingbroke advocated parliament- 
ary freedom. The oligarchy made the king a cipher ; Bolingbroke 
essayed to unite the people and the king. His modern critics 
admit the extent and virulence of the disease, but they ridicule 
the remedies which he proposed. ‘ Bolingbroke,’ Lord Macaulay 
observed, ‘who was the ablest and the most vehement of those 
who raised the clamour against corruption, had no better remedy 
to propose than that the royal prerogative should be strength- 
ened.’ This is scarcely a fair statement of the case. The Patriot 
King is perhaps the least sincere of Bolingbroke’s political writ- 
ings. It was intended as a compliment to Prince Frederick, 
and it is undoubtedly a very fine and courtly compliment. But 
a man’s everyday manners are not to be learned from the bow 
which he makes to his prince. We must look elsewhere for the 
remedies approved and sanctioned by the practical statesman ; 
and, curiously enough, the language used by Bolingbroke in 
many passages is identical with that used by his critic. Lord 
Macaulay thought that parliamentary publicity and parliament- 
ary emancipation were needed ; and Lord Bolingbroke declared 


' Sir Robert Peel has written an interesting, and, looking to the cautious and 
politic temperament of both statesmen, highly characteristic defence of Walpole. 
Lord Mahon had submitted the original estimate which he had formed of Wal- 
pole to Sir Robert’s revision ; and this defence was the reply. We cannot say 
that we think it contains any conclusive answer to the charges which have been 
preferred against George I.’s minister. He asks, for instance, why, if Walpole 
did really corrupt his age, the Select Committee appointed after his fall, to 
inquire into his conduct, produced no details of the bribery practised by him ? 
Several reasons may be assigned. Proof of corruption is always attended with 
extreme difliculty, especially when it is not a constituency, but a representative, 
who is bribed. The bribery of a member of Parliament is an occult delinquency, 
where penuria teslium is to be expected. Moreover, a committee of Walpole’s 
House of Commons would be apt to regard this delinquency with tenderness, 
—as lying, in fact, beyond the range of their commission. To prove that the 
minister had followed an ancient and laudable custom (as they, no doubt, con- 
sidered it), would not have supplied materials for an impeachment, and might 
have formed an inconvenient precedent; unless they could discover and de- 
nounce distinct acts of fraud, such as, in the notions of the time, touched his 
honour as a gentleman, they might as well let the investigation drop. Sir 
Robert Peel, indeed, powerfully enforces the difficulty which at the outset 
meets Walpole’s detractors. ‘There must surely have been something very 
extraordinary in the character and powers of that man who, being the son of a 
private gentleman, without any advantage from a distinguished name, or ser- 
vices of illustrious ancestors, was Prime Minister of England amid great public 
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that, until the independency of the Parliament and the unin- 
fluenced and uninfluenceable freedom of elections were effectively 
secured, there could be no check upon a corrupt and profligate 
minister. It is, of course, quite true at the same time, that he 
desired to diminish the influence of the oligarchy, and to increase 
the influence of the Crown; and that he proposed to effect this 
object by uniting the people and the king. The idea was not a 
very wise idea, perhaps; but it was not an impracticable one, and 
cannot be ridiculed as such. It was realized many years later, 
when Pitt, the minister of the Crown and the minister of the 
middle classes—the representative of royalty and the representa- 
tive of commerce and finance—defeated the Coalition. 

Nor was Bolingbroke’s domestic life without its consolations. 
He had married, when abroad, a woman who loved him with a 
pure love, and to whom he was tenderly devoted. A circle of great 
friends gathered about him. So long as the English language 
lasts, the names of the men who composed that society will be 
remembered with pride and with gratitude. Prior, indeed, had 
been laid in Westminster Abbey. Swift was an exile,—‘ remote 
from St John, Pope, and Gay.’ The Dean had won for himself 
wide fame, an immense love, across the Channel ; but he always 
regarded Ireland as his place of banishment, and he continued 
to look back to Engiand, as Ovid from the shores of the Euxine 
looked back to Rome. Letters arrived at times from the moody 
satirist ; and occasionally he came himself—cum Zephyris et 
hirundine prima. [Bolingbroke could venture to say that his 
fall had not broken his heart. ‘I am sometimes gay, but I am 
never sad,’ But the Dean was soured. Pope, when he thought 


difficulties for a period of twenty years,—who, mainly by his personal exertions, 
contributed to establish and confirm, without severity or bloodshed, a new and 
unpopular dynasty,—who tolerated no competitor for power,—who rebuked the 
genius of every adversary.’ This is well put; but cannot we speak of the 
Pelhams in almost the same terms? and no historian has ventured to assert 
that the Pelhams were men of extraordinary powers and character. Walpole’s 
early and steady progress to parliamentary supremacy, in spite of his oratorical 
failures, is undoubtedly a curious fact—not to be easily explained—best perhaps 
to be explained when we recollect that at the time few eminent Whig speakers 
sat in the House of Commons. The field was, consequently, comparatively 
open ; snd the man who offered his services to the party possessed moral quali- 
ties which, in the circumstances of the Whigs, were even more desirable than 
high intellectual aecomplishments,—unwearied patience and a dauntless courage. 
When he had once become their accepted leader, and acquired the right to 
direct as he willed the complex machinery which a powerful connection had 
organized, his way was cleared. Nor can it be denied that the age—an age of 
consolidation, to which repose was essential—needed a man of Walpole’s stamp, 
—a man cautious, moderate, politic, merciful, who, so long as he held the seals, 
was content to leave the smouldering embers of civil strife to die out undis- 
turbed, and in a spirit of indolent good humour ‘let bygones be bygones.’ Earl 
Stanhope’s little volume of A/iscellanies contains a few scraps of great interest, 
and throws not a little light on two men of very different temper—Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Macaulay. 
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of the world, was to give it one more lash at his request. He 
was daily losing friends, and neither seeking nor getting others. 
He could not even write to St John without a twinge of pain. 
‘ My lord, I hate and love to write to you: it gives me pleasure, 
and kills me with melancholy.” But though Swift and Prior 
were absent, there was no lack of good company. The friendship 
which had been begun at La Source was renewed at Dawley. 
Voltaire visited the eminent Englishman, in whom he had found 
all the learning of England and all the politeness of France,— 
the eminent statesman who, though all his life immersed in 
pleasure and in business, had found time for learning everything, 
and for retaining everything. Pope at Twickenham, and Lord 
Berkeley at Cranford, were his near neighbours. Swift had in- 
troduced Pope to St John during the great days of Queen Anne, 
and the love of the Tory poet for the Tory peer never abated 
nor grew slack. Sir William Wyndham, his faithful follower 
and his truest friend, the ‘dear Willie’ of a correspondence 
which lasted for thirty years; the wise and generous March- 
mount; Gay, helpless and innocent, and charming as a child: 
Murray, as yet better known as a jester than as a jurist; the 
tender and pure-minded Arbuthnot; the lean, brilliant, and 
vagrant Peterborough, ‘who goes to every climate, and never 
stays in any,’ were among his intimates. At a later period 
came the youthful William Pitt, barely out of his teens, but 
even in his teens haughty, arrogant, and imperious. 

Lord Macaulay, who was captivated by Addison, did not 
love the Dawley and Twickenham set. Bolingbroke was ‘a 
brilliant knave ; Pope ‘a malignant elf’ It must be admitted 
that few of these men were quite sound ‘in wind and limb.’ 
There were cracks in the mirror. Pope was diseased ; Swift 
went mad; Bolingbroke was insanely ambitious; Peterborough 
was a knight-errant ; and Gay a child. Against Pope, in par- 
ticular, many evil things may be, and have been, said. The 
deformed and decrepit poet had a grudge against the world. 
The feelings of this ‘ Homer in a nutshell’ were easily hurt, 
and easily fired. He was keenly alive to his own infirmities. 
He resented his malformation. He once or twice tries to allude 
lightly, and by the by, to ‘the libelled person and the pictured 
shape; but the hand winces and the flesh quivers as he writes. 
There is a smile on the shrunken face, but the pain is intense. 
There is mockery in the voice, but the excessive bitterness is 
fitter for tears than for laughter. 


1 Swift describes this gaunt Don Quixote in a triplet,— 
‘A skeleton in outward figure, 

His meagre corpse, though full of vigour, 

Would halt behind him, were it bigger.’ 
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‘Go on, obliging creatures! make me see 

All that disgraced my betters met in me. 
Say for my comfort, languishing in bed, 

“ Just so immortal Maro held his head ;” 
And when I die, be sure you let me know 
Great Homer died three thousand years ago.’ 


He affects to put aside the comparison, and to reject the balm : 
yet it is obvious that he is not sorry to remind his readers that 
he is not the first great man to whom nature has proved unkind. 
In the heart of such a man many jealous and angry passions 
must have lodged. Sometimes he was bowed down by anguish ; 
sometimes he was fiercely excited. And, undoubtedly, there 
was a twist in his mind as in his body. Pope’s was, in many 
aspects, a lofty and generous nature. He was of an intrepid 
disposition. He could brave power. Let the cowards bully 
him, if they dared! He loved his friends. Yet he was some- 
times base. He was familiar with the stealthy and secret arts 
with which nature arms the weaker animals. Sometimes he 
practised these arts without excuse, necessity, or provocation. 
A purposeless fraud turned the love of Bolingbroke into hatred. 
It was natural, besides, that such a man should be jealous of his 
rivals. Not that he wanted generosity. If he hated furiously, 
he worshipped passionately. He required an idol, before which 
he could bow down and offer up incense,—the incense of im- 
mortal adulation. For many years, Bolingbroke was the idol 
before which this devotee prostrated himself. The restless, re- 
solute, intriguing, proscribed Jacobite peer was a man in the 
perfection of manly beauty and vigour; yet in some respects, 
mental and physical, he bore a curious resemblance to the sickly 
poet. Such aman attracted and subjugated Pope; but Boling- 
broke was one in a thousand, and the poet was more often re- 
pelled than attracted by men of letters. The Dunciad is the 
imperishable monument of his animosities. In all the literature 
of that age, ‘no whiter page than Addison’s remains ;’ yet even 
Addison he cruelly entreated. It may be doubted whether a sub- 
sequent generation will recognise the great humane humorist, 
except as he appears in Pope’s cruelly skilful lines. Already 
the Spectator’s mild features begin to grow indistinct, and the 
formidable shade of Atticus usurps his place. The copy, of 
course, bears a likeness to the original; and though the wrinkles 
and crows-feet obtain malicious prominence, yet are they drawn 
with exquisite delicacy, and a touch of surprising lightness and 
dexterous reserve. Nor need we wonder that Pope and Addison 
could not continue friends. The temperance of Addison’s cha- 
racter would not exercise a soothing influence over Pope’s 
vehement temper. We can fancy that the exquisite complacency, 
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which no provocation could disturb, must have often exasperated 
the ‘formidable cripple’ past endurance. 

Whatever their dispositions were, these men undoubtedly 
spoke to and of each other, and of the world, nobly. It is pos- 
sible that they were actors, and that ordinary men and women 
do not use the language they used; but then we do not require 
the Kembles and Siddonses of the stage to be entirely natural 
even in private, and a certain high-bred and stately politeness 
attaches to the gentlemen of the old school. This is a slovenly 
generation; but our grandfathers were punctilious about the 
niceties of dress and manners. Pope wrote magnanimously : 
though the moralist of the peerage, he could ‘ bare the mean heart 
that lurked beneath a star ;’ was this magnanimity a simulated 
magnanimity? Bolingbroke assailed corruption ; in all that elo- 
quent devotion to virtue was there no sincerity? We cannot think 
so. We may be certain, on the contrary, that the elevation of 
thought, the generosity of sentiment, did not cloak a temper 
purely selfish or profligate. The writers felt as they wrote. The 
glow of virtue which touches their page warmed their hearts. 
Their homage to truth was for the time genuine and sincere. 
Some important moral principles did not appeal to them, but 
others undoubtedly did. The rake who treated domestic ties 
and the sanctities of love with disrespect, could scorn the man 
who accepted a bribe, or the minister who corrupted the public 
honour. They strove, each in his own way, to be honest. They 
were true to each other. They were never envious, malicious, 
or knavish among themselves. If one of their number was 
proscribed, they could continue to love him, and to tell the 
world that they did love him. What homage Pope, ‘ himself 
within the frown of power,’ pays to his friends ‘in exile or the 
Tower,’ —to Atterbury, to Harley, to St John! The magna- 
nimity was perhaps dashed by a certain dainty fastidiousness : 
he could go to Tower-hill, but he would have hesitated about 
going to Tyburn; he could accompany Atterbury to the Lords, 
but he would scarcely have accompanied him to the Old Bailey. 
The motives were not unmixed : they were men, and not faultless 
monsters. Macaulay and Thackeray have pronounced glowing 
eulogiums upon the ‘spotless fame’ of Addison. ‘He never 
suffered himself; he never made others suffer’ Why should he 
not have suffered? Why should he only have escaped the 
plague? Why should he not have experienced the hunger and 
thirst of the heart? Pope was a bitter hater; Swift ‘an avenging 
angel of wrath; Bolingbroke a wild lover and a dangerous rival. 
They were all tried in the fire ; some of them suffered intensely. 
Hope deferred, from youth to manhood, from manhood to old 
age, sickened the heart of St John. The life of Pope was a ‘long 
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disease.’ Swift’s intellect was shaken, years before it fell, by 
terrible fears, and still more terrible regrets. But they some- 
times rose into the heroic mood; they sometimes felt truly, de- 
votedly, nobly. There are gleams of tenderness, such as Addi- 
son could not comprehend, in Swift’s passion for Stella; such 
tenderness that the seva indignatio ceases to convulse his mouth, 
and the cry of anguish passes into a prayer. That frantic jest 
of Love,—the watchful care, the daily sacrifice, the offering up 
of herself to his need,—is contemplated by him with unspeakable 
remorse and wonder. 
‘For such a fool was never found, 

Who pulled a palace to the ground, 

Only to have the ruins made 

Materials for a house decayed.’ 
Much rubbish has been heaped upon this episode in the 
Dean’s life ; but, in our hearts, which do we prefer,—the tragic 
poem of Swift and Stella, or the elegant Arcadian pastoral of 
Joseph Addison and the Countess of Warwick? And so of 
the others,—so of Peterborough, so of Pope, so of St Jolin. 
A hasty and vehement temper is apt to lead men astray; but 
these men were greater and loftier in their infirmities than the 
men who, on the dead level of the plain, and afar from ‘the 
shining table-lands, to which our God Himself is moon and 
sun,’ are enabled to preserve a mechanic and sordid virtue. 

We believe, therefore, that what St Jolin, and Pope, and 
Swift, and Gay, and Peterborough said to and about one 
another was quite sincere ; and of all these courtly friends, Pope 
best understood the rhetoric of flattery. His happy adulation 
has never been matched. The names, so aptly, so artfully in- 
troduced into his verse, sparkle like gems in a translucent stream. 
HIow exquisitely is the homage rendered, with what a delicate 
hand, with what refinement of tact, with what point and ap- 
positeness! The poem adorns the name, and the name adds a 
lustre to the poem. Godolphin, Wyndham, Pulteney, March- 
mount, Walpole, Somers, Halifax, Chesterfield, Argyle, Murray, 
Atterbury, Addison, Gay, Swift, Harley, St Joln,—there is 
hardly a wit, or poet, or statesman of the age who has not a 
niche in that Pantheon. And the flattery is never oppressive ; 
he never overdoes it; he preserves an epigrammatic concise- 
ness, a terse Horatian simplicity ; he is occupied upon something 
quite apart, and merely makes his friends a courtly bow by the 
way, as he passes. Among the brilliant group, however, two 
names are dwelt upon with peculiar and recurring fondness. 
The first of these was that of a briefless barrister, very witty, 
very idle, and very needy when Pope first singled him out. At 
that time the penniless Scotchman was little known in West- 
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minster Hall, and the grave sergeants who stunned the Rolls’ 
or lulled the Exchequer ‘shook their heads at Murray as a wit.’ 
He became a famous lawyer, he led the House of Commons, he 
is rightly regarded as the most eminent jurist who ever adorned 
the English bench ; but Lord Mansfield’s forensic and judicial 
triumphs are not his surest titles to immortality. He lives in 
imperishable poetry, and almost as imperishable prose. He is 
embalmed in the eulogy of Pope and in the invective of Junius. 
All the resources of our language have been employed to 
brighten and to blacken his fame. The Great Unknown 
closed a famous epistle by imploring Lord Camden to save his 
country, and to impeach a wicked judge. ‘Thus far I have 
done my duty in endeavouring to bring him to punishment. 
But mine is an inferior ministerial office in the temple of Justice ; 
I have bound the victim and dragged him to the altar” What 
a contrast between these fiery epigrams and the dulcet notes 
which had welcomed the young and sprightly lawyer,—those 
musical strains which remind us of the vanity of life in words 
rich with the hues and blazoned with the pomp of earth,—that 
subtle homage which borrowed its finest plume from the igno- 
miny of death and the perishableness of mortal honours :— 
‘Conspicuous scene! another yet is nigh, 
More silent far, where kings and poets lie ; 
| Where Murray—long enough his country’s pride— 
{Shall be no more than Tully or than Hyde !’ 
The one name was Murray’s, the other was St John’s. Murray 
was his pupil; St John was his master. Pope never wearied of 
worshipping his ‘guide, philosopher, and friend.’ They had 
communed together, apart from ‘low ambition and the pride of 
kings, of the noblest subjects which can employ and exalt the 
intellect. St John had taught him to fall with dignity, to rise 
with temper. He had taught him, by his converse, happily to 
steer from grave to gay, from lively to severe. He had taught 
him to despise the caprices of fortune, and truly to estimate the 
baubles of greatness. He had taught him that love, and honour, 
and virtue, and troops of friends, are independent of the frowns 
or of the caresses of the court :— 
‘Great without title ; without fortune, bless’d; 
Rich, even when plundered; honoured, while oppress’d ; 
Loved without youth, and followed without power ; 
At home though exiled; free, though in the Tower.’ 
He looked back with pardonable complacency on the hours 
which they had spent together; and the quaint little grotto at 
Twickenham, where he had entertained statesmen, and poets, 
and warriors ; where Peterborough had trimmed his vines, and St 
John mingled with the friendly bow! the feast of reason and the 
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flow of soul, became a sacred place. ‘ Lo! the A&gerian grot.’ 
And he looked forward with ardent confidence to the day when 
the name of Bolingbroke would be a cherished possession among 
Englishmen, when the sons of those who had assailed the patriot 
statesman ‘ would blush to think their fathers were thy foes,’ and 
when his little bark, in the wake of that high admiral, might 


‘ Pursue the triumph and partake the gale.’ 


Such was ‘the even of a tempestuous day.’ But as the 
shadows lengthened, St John grew very lonely. ‘I go into my 
own country, he said sadly, but the style is still vivid and 
richly pictorial, ‘as if I went into a strange country, and shall 
inhabit my own house as if I lodged in an inn.’ He was crip- 
pled by gout. His wife was dying. Swift had died in the *45; 
Pope during the spring of the immediately preceding year. 
Bolingbroke had stood by the death-bed of the great Knglish 
poet, and had pressed the hand of his dearest friend as he died. 
‘I have known him these thirty years,’ he said to Spence as they 
stood together at the bed-side, ‘and value myself more for that 
man’s love than ’ here the narrator interposes, ‘St John 
sank his head, and lost his voice in tears.’ ‘The sob which 
finishes the epitaph,’ Mr Thackeray observes, ‘is finer than 
words, It is the cloak thrown over the father’s face in the 
famous Greek picture, which hides the grief and heightens it.’ 
So St John was left alone to drink the bitter dregs of the cup. 
The solitary was not always serene. Trifles irritated him,—as they 
are apt to irritate menof a sensitiveand highly refined organization. 
He had always, as Chesterfield says, resented the little inadver- 
tencies of human nature ; an over-roasted leg of mutton ‘ would 
strangely disturb and ruffle his temper;’ and Pope had com- 
plained that, though his friend never rebuked him for his follies 
and vanities, he ‘ would hang his head to see a seam awry.’ We 
might wish that one or two incidents in those closing years could 
be blotted out; but one has not the heart to be angry with the 
lonely old giant, who had been so long chained to his rock, so 
sorely afflicted by the gods, so often scared by the thunder and 
beaten by the waves, but who yet persevered in his haughty 
defiance, and whose heart had not died within him. The end, 
however, was at hand. An old cancerous humour in the jaw 
spread rapidly. A quack undertook to remove it; but the 
operation gave the sufferer intense pain, and only quickened the 
progress of the malady. Chesterfield, his warmest friend in 
these last days, paid him a farewell visit. ‘God,’ said the dying 
man, ‘who placed me here, will do what He pleases with me 
hereafter ; and He knows best what to do. May He bless you!’ 
He died on the 12th of December 1751. 
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Art. V.—1. Annual Reports of the General Board of Com- 
missioners in Lunacy for Scotland, 1859-1863. 

2. Annual Reports of the Asylum for Idiots at Earlswood, insti- 
tuted October 1847. 

3. Earlswood and its Inmates. By the Rev. Epwin SIDNEY, 
A.M., etc., ete. A Lecture. 1863. 

4. Visits to Earlswood in 1859 and 1861. By the Rev. Epwin 
Srpney, A.M. 

5. Traité des Dégénérescences, Physiques Intellectuelles et Morales 
de [Espice Humaine. Par le Docteur B. A. Moret, etc., 
etc. Accompagné d’un Atlas de 12 Planches. 1857. 

6. La Folie lucide, étudige et considerée au Point de Vue de la 
Famille et de la Société. Par le Docteur TreLat, Médecin 
a P Hospice de la Salpétriére, etc., etc. 1861. 

7. On the Naming and Classification of Mental Diseases and 
Defects. By T. Laycock, M.D., Professor of the Practice 
of Medicine and Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. The Journal of Mental Science, July 
1863. 


Ir is only within the last twenty years that public and systematic 
attempts have been made in the United Kingdom to educate 
idiotic and imbecile children, and to provide a home for the in- 
curable. In 1847 that movement was begun in London, which 
has led to the erection of the ‘ Asylum’ at Earlswood, near Red- 
hill, Surrey, and which now contains 337 patients, being 234 
males and 103 females. The Asylum at Essex Hall, near Col- 
chester, is an offshoot of this. ‘The name of ANDREW REED 
will always be associated with this charitable enterprise, as its 
earliest promoter and firm friend, and who, dying lately, be- 
queathed L.1000 to the funds of the Earlswood school. More 
recently a society has been working in Scotland to the same end. 
The small and well-conducted institution at Baldovan being ma- 
nifestly inadequate to the needs of the Scottish imbeciles, after 
much labour in collecting funds, an institution on the model of 
that at Earlswood has been founded at Larbert, capable of 
accommodating 50 inmates. The Scottish Lunacy Cominission- 
ers have made careful and systematic inquiries of great value into 
the number of idiots and imbcciles in Scotland; they estimate 
that there are 2236, of whom about 270 were ascertained to be 
under the age of fifteen years, and they are of opinion that one- 
half of these are improvable, and would derive benefit from special 
training in idiot schools. They think it certain, however, that 
the number of young idiots must be greater than is here stated; 
we might therefore conjecturally put the number fit for school 
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training at about 200. The plans of the school at Larbert provide 
for 200 cases, at an estimated total outlay of L.10,000,—a large 
sum to raise by voluntary subscriptions. But this would be only 
the first item in the cost ; a similar sum would be needed annually 
to maintain the institution efficiently, and this because of the 
great expenses incurred in the education of this class of children. 

It is not easy to define in words what mental condition is 
included under the terms idiotic, fatuous, and imbecile. Pro- 
fessor Laycock states that the phrase, ‘a fatuous person,’ seems 
to indicate an individual who is incapable of thought and under- 
standing, either from congenital defect, or from some disease of 
the brain, as acute mania, inflammation, epilepsy, tubercular 
disease; or, in short, defective nutrition from any permanent 
cause. The phrase is synonymous with ‘ dement,’ or even ‘ idiot.’ 
Properly, however, an ‘idiot’ is a person who, from birth, or at 
least very early infancy, has been without understanding, and 
more or less defective in the sentiments, emotions, and instincts. 
A true idiot is incapable of instruction and self-control ; other- 
wise he is rather an imbecile. Between complete idiocy and 
slight imbecility there is, however, every conceivable degree of 
detect. Idiots have often repulsive defects in the bodily organiza- 
tion generally, as well as in the brain. They slaver, are unable 
to vocalize or utter human speech intelligibly, or even to speak 
at all. This arises in some from a defective formation of the 
tongue and organs of speech, but in others it is a cerebral 
defect. They have a very imperfect power of volition, so that 
the muscles of the limbs act irregularly ; sometimes, indeed, to 
such an extent as is seen in the disease termed St Vitus’ Dance, 
while paralytic deformities are not uncommon. Curious auto- 
matic actions, or habitual movements, are almost universal. The 
senses and sensibilities are often defective ; the eyes oscillate, are 
myopic, bleared ; the ears malformed, but hearing rarely defec- 
tive; the skin little sensible to impressions, or morbidly tender : 
taste and smell frequently deficient or perverted, so that there 
is gross voracity and filthiness of feeding. The general faculties 
of the mind, such as attention, memory, ideation, and imagina- 
tion, are almost wholly wanting in the completely idiotic. When, 
however, some one faculty is active, the idiot usually manifests 
considerable capacity in regard to that one, and the systematic 
exercise of it can thus be made available to educating the faculties 
generally. . 

It is obvious from all these considerations, that a school for 
idiotic and imbecile children must require a series of depart- 
ments for training which no other school need have ; for even the 
muscles of the limbs in many cases require to be educated, so as 
to act together in volition, before any other step in education 
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can be taken. And as the sooner the education begins, the 
more successful will be the training, such a school must include 
all the appliances of a nursery. At Earlswood, out of 314 in- 
mates in 1861, there were 44 children in the ‘ nursery ;’ of these, 
10, from palsy or other causes, were unable to walk, 18 could not 
feed themselves, 38 could not dress themselves, and the remain- 
ing 6, though able to put on their clothes, could not fasten them 
or wash themselves. An ‘infirmary,’ for the special care of the 
sick, is also an essential part of the domestic arrangements. At 
Earlswood there is a ‘sanatorium’ for the decrepit of each sex. 
Out of 97 females, 77 were in the sanatorium ; and of these, 35 
required to have their food minced, but fed themselves with 
spoons; 16 could dress themselves and help others; 35 could 
partly dress themselves, and 26 were wholly unable to do this. 
Of 188 boys in the ‘sanatorium’ out of a total of 217 male 
inmates, 74 required their food to be minced and used spoons, 2 
required to be fed, and 2 could not walk; while 44 could only 
partially dress themselves, and 44 could not put on their clothes 
at all. Then, when in the ‘schools, each child requires indi- 
vidual attention in order to bring his dormant faculties into 
activity or repress vicious propensities ; and in the ‘ workshops’ 
there must not only be employments suited to each peculiar 
case, but skilled instructors with peculiar qualifications for their 
duties. Other sources of increased cost of management are 
found in the tendency to destroy and wear out clothing rapidly, 
in the need for a larger supply of nutritive food than is required 
by children in health, and even in the comparatively greater ex- 
penditure on toys or instruments of education. From all these 
considerations, it is very doubtful whether private charity will 
ever overtake the education of the poor educable idiots and 
imbeciles in Scotland, even although it be supplemented, as at 
Karlswood, by the profits of educating the children of the higher 
classes. 

If, however, we examine the question as one of political 
economy, and not of mere philanthropy, it seems very certain 
that, however costly the proper care and education of our idiots 
and imbeciles may be, the cost of neglecting them is, and will be, 
greater. We cannot, with Spartan-like severity, put them to 
death in infancy ; the Commissioners in Lunacy will take care 
that year by year the causes of disease and death which affect 
them shall be obviated, and thus there will. be a gradually in- 
creasing number of idiots living to be maintained, and maintained 
in idleness, if not trained to the kind of labour they are fitted 
for. Nor would public opinion sanction the neglect and cruel 
treatment for the future of the idiots of Scotland, which the 
laborious and valuable researches of the medical commissioners 
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have revealed ; for it is only simple truth to say, that the condition 
of the Scottish idiots is alike disgraceful, whether considered as 
a question of political economy, philanthropy, or Christian duty. 
The reports of the Commissioners are not bulky blue-books, 
but they are not popular reading in this age of sensation lite- 
rature. A few excerpts may therefore be useful. It is clear 
that, with few exceptions, there is no training to labour of the 
idiotic, no restraint on their passions, no reverence or regard for 
the blighted forms of humanity which they present. It seems, 
indeed, that even parents fail in their duties, and seek to make a 
profit out of their idiotic offspring. ‘I found two helpless idiot 
brothers, living with their parents,’ Dr Mitchell states, ‘by whom 
they were most shamefully neglected, and whose sole desire 
seemed to be to make a profit out of their children’s misfortune, 
expressing a wish to have them removed, and using them as a 
screw to extort a larger parochial allowance. They spoke in a 
heartless and unfeeling manner of their boys.’ Before these 
wretched children could be removed to better care, one of them 
was burnt to death in consequence of neglect, although the risk 
of this calamity had been repeatedly pointed out to their parents. 


(App. to Third Report, p. 246.) Here is another example of 


like cruelty and neglect towards an idiotic woman in Lewis: ‘ By 
no description can I convey an idea of the misery, filth, and de- 
gradation in which I found her. Like the dog, she sleeps in the 
ashes at the fireside, without even the pretence of a bed. I 
found her half naked, her breasts exposed, and on her shoulders 
nothing but a bit of old sacking, shawl-ways. The hair never 
was combed.’ Now this idiot lived with her relatives, and was 
not a pauper, for she inherited a share of her father’s property, 
stock, and interest in the farm, to an amount which, if sunk in an 
annuity, would probably have gone far to provide her comforts. 
Yet she was allowed by her relatives to live in a condition which 
no brute animal would endure. Parochial authorities are not 
less careless, as is shown by the following example (which is by 
no means an exceptional case), from the Fourth Report of the 
Commissioners (1862):—‘E. G., xt. 41. A  large-featured, 
gibbous-jawed dwarf, whose hair is so thick, matted, and solid, that 
the dimension of the head could not be estimated. . . . Sees 
and hears, but it is not known whether she distinguishes pain, 
cold, or heat. She does not walk, but creeps. From the de- 
formity and contraction of her legs, falls in attempting to stand 
or walk, but may crawl to the door. Of dirty habits. Cannot 
wash or dress herself. Found grovelling among ashes close to 
the fire, in which the nates have formed a nest or shallow pit, 
in which she crouches during the day. Has often fallen into 
the fire and been burned. Her body bears many cicatrices. 
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She scratches her skin furiously, and has denuded it in various 
places, and to a great extent. Sometimes sits up during the 
whole night, roaring, howling, and biting. . . . Bed of 
breckan in a box near to fire in kitchen, all shockingly filthy. 
Clothing black and disgusting. The house was ruinous, fur- 
nitureless, bare, wet, cold, dark, stinking, filthy. Her brother 
and she live together. He sleeps on loose straw, old and dirty, 
under a ragged blanket.’ (App. to Fourth Report, p. 250.) 
Perhaps the grossest result of the neglect of the idiotic is their 
begetting and bearing idiotic children. Male idiots go about 
exposing their persons; young robust imbecile lads are allowed 
to lead lives of absolute idleness, and learn nothing but vicious 
habits ; erotic women are unwatched and uncared for. Hence 
such entries as these are found in the Commissioners’ Report : 
‘ There is, for example, a case, among several others, where a 
squinting, hideous, dirty, drunken imbecile has borne three ille- 
gitimate children, all of whom were idiots, to different fathers.’ 
(App. to Second Report, p. 198.) ‘ Attention is directed to the 
case of M. B., an idiotic girl of repulsive appearance, whom I 
found pregnant’ (p. 203). ‘M. S., aged 41, formerly reported on 
as erotic, four months ago gave birth to twins; the same woman 
had a child six years ago’ (p. 205). ‘The Zetlanders, as a 
general characteristic, are a sober and virtuous people. Never- 
theless I have reported on the cases of seven fatuous mothers 
who had borne illegitimate children. . . . Altogether, I have 
reported on five fatuous persons who are the illegitimate off- 
spring of fatuous mothers’ (p. 217.) ‘In the counties of 
Zetland, Ross, Aberdeen, and Wigton, I have reported on 34 im- 
becile and idiotic women who have borne illegitimate children.’ 
(App. to Third Report, p. 240.) Under the head, ‘ Insanity as 
a Social Calamity in Lewis,’ Dr Mitchell writes, ‘The third 
patient was an idiot woman, who before she was fifteen years of 
age bore an illegitimate child, also an idiot. Inext saw a young 
Jad of twenty-four, a complete idiot, the bastard child of an idiot 
mother. . . . From the day of his birth he has been a 
pauper. My fifth visit was paid to a loathsome, slavering idiot, . 
who, twelve years ago, bore an illegitimate child, still alive and 
sane’ (p. 253). 

In the Appendix to the First Report, under the heading, 
‘Tllegitimacy and Erotic Tendencies, a series of examples are 
given, with disgusting details of degraded habits and conditions. 
‘J. A., a female, aged twenty-eight. She is the bastard child of 
a man who, by a different woman, has another illegitimate child, 
said to be a deaf mute. Her mother, after giving birth to her, 
married, and had several children, three of whom are said to 
have been convicted of crime. She (the mother) is said then to 
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have become a wandering prostitute, and, along with her imbe- 
cile daughter, to have been often in prison for ‘drunkenness and 
disorder. It is also said that she made her child a prostitute, 
and that they together cohabited with the same men’ (p. 188). 

It is only just to say that these dark pictures of the results of 
the grossest ignorance and neglect are not wholly unredeemed 
by brighter examples. In Dumbartonshire there are numerous 
illustrations of idiotic, imbecile, and demented persons proving 
useful; and several of thie parishes have made great efforts, at 
the recommendation of the Board, to place their fatuous paupers 
with employers, under conditions to favour and develop their 
usefulness, with encouraging success. And doubtless it would 
be as auxiliary to these efforts that the education of idiots and 
imbeciles in some handicraft would be most advantageous, and 
thus preclude the expensive alternative of shutting them up in an 
asylum or poorhouse. In Dumfriesshire a pauper idiot has been 
taught at home to knit and sew, do household work under direc- 
tion, and earns regularly one shilling weekly by going messages ; 
yet she cannot tell how many fingers : she has, nor ‘know the day of 
the week. In another case of home- teaching, the description reads 
like a little ‘ Karlswood.’ ‘There were five idiotic children of one 
family, all taught to be useful by their mother and a brother. 
‘One brother is wholly unproductive, but even he takes an in- 
terest in the garden and pigs. The other three break stones and 
do harvest work under direction, and earn a little steadily. The 
sister is very useful within doors, assisting her mothier in all kinds 
of household work. The house and garden have been brought 
to their present state of unexceptionable cleanliness, order, and 
propriety, by work during after hours; and all the brothers assist, 
each in his own way, and to the extent of his ability. To all of 
them it is an object of pride. Even the most idiotic of them 
insisted on pointing out to me “THE muckle cabbage,” and 
seemed delighted with my praise.’ (App. to Third Report, p. 
245.) 

Experience is beginning to convince educators, that with chil- 
dren of ordinary intellect it is far better to intermingle work with 
book-teaching; but it has long been shown that it is an entire 
fallacy to te ach or to try to teach the idiotic and imbecile in the 
dull scholastic way. At Earlswood, in 1863, there were employed 
236 inmates out of a total of 337. Of the males, 16 are carpen- 
ters, 13 shoemakers, 71 mat-weavers and helpers in the matshops, 
11 basket-makers, 16 tailors, 25 workers on the farm and gar- 
dens, 1 plumber, 13 employed in the house, 4 in the laundry, 
—total, 170 males employed out of 234. Of ‘the females, 66 are 
employe ed out of 103,—namely, 20 in household work, and 46 in 
needlework. But varied work is given: thus, although 25 males 
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are employed constantly on the farm and gardens, a much larger 
number take part in periodical out-door occupations, such as hay- 
making and harvesting. That this labour is not merely useful 
as a training for the children is proved by one of the items of the 
receipts from Dec. 31st, 1861, to Dec. 31st, 1862, namely, ¢ Farm 
and kitchen-garden produce sold, L..1087, 12s.,’ besides supplying 
the establishment; while the ‘expenses’ of these are put down 
at L.835, 1s. 11d., leaving a balance in favour of the workers of 
L.252, 2s. 1d. Under the head ‘ Workshops, Materials, and 
Wages, the expenses were L.191, 15s. 9d., and the work sold 
L.1384, 2s., showing an apparent loss of L.57, 13s., which, if real, 
may be held to represent the cost of the handicraft training, but 
which was probably no loss at all. The Rev. Mr Sidney states 
that all the clothes for the elected cases of boys are made by the 
tailors, and also the uniforms of the attendants. He found eleven 
at work as tailors, and all in high glee with a figure of Punch, 
which had been brought into the shop to have his nose and 
jacket mended preparatory to a grand performance. One of the 
assistant cooks in the kitchen (an imbecile boy) had changed his 
white dress and cap, and was diligently plying his needle at 
Punch. Another of the cooks was also a shoemaker, and was 
very proud of his work. Another, who is a tailor, makes a good 
bricklayer; so that not a few were made generally useful. 

But some of them display remarkable aptitude for particular 
pursuits. For example, in one of the apartments there is what 
the Rev. Mr Sidney calls ‘a splendid model of a man-of-war, 
131 feet long, made by one of the carpenters, adding, ‘ it seems 
impossible to believe that the constructor of such a beautiful 
piece of naval architecture in miniature could be an idiot.’ This 
idiotic workman’s drawings excite like admiration as _ his car- 
penter’s work; he painted very effectively the proscenium of the 
miniature theatre of the establishment, and made an excellent 
copy of a Landseer. Nevertheless he is a true idiot, with special 

owers above the average, yet defective mentally below the leas 
gifted of ordinary men. Mr Sidney mentions several instances 
of a similar kind. One boy, for example, with very feeble gene- 
ral powers, has so good a memory for dates that he is called the 
‘house almanac. He can also draw well, and work in the 
garden. Another, who assists in the kitchen, is called the ‘his- 
torical cook,’ from his singular power of recollecting many of the 
leading facts in both ancient and modern history. Another, 
musically inclined, can imitate, on a large horn made of brown 
paper, the tones of a trumpet, and played ‘Partant pour la 
Syrie’ for Mr Sidney in an animated manner and in good time. 
Others are good mimics, and have a spice of wit and humour. 
One, a speechless girl, has a most humorous expression of 
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countenance, and has a pantomimic sign for nearly every member 
of the household. Another girl, with thick utterance, has an 
astonishing memory and power of imitation, so that she can re- 
peat brief addresses that she has heard word for word, with an 
exact imitation of the gestures and even emphasis of the speaker ; 
yet so imbecile intellectually, that she would try to fit a spherical 
hollow ball with a pyramid or a cube. Another, a boy, a com- 
plete imbecile, will take up a newspaper, and pretend to read a 
portion of it, all the while inventing what he pretends to read: 
as, for example :—‘ Shocking accident in the city.—A fat lady, 
with a very large muslin dress, was run over in Bishopsgate 
Street by an omnibus, and her dress was torn all to tatters, and 
scattered to the wind. An inquest was held at the public-house 
to which she was carried: verdict, a shower of pigs’ feathers. 
All this was pretended to be read, with a serio-comic voice and 
countenance. 

The different departments of handicraft training at Earlswood 
have their special devotees. Some of the cooks, in cap and white 
apron, seem to be enthusiastic artists. The carpenter’s shop is a 
special subject of delight. The chests of tools are kept in admir- 
able order, and the work is most satisfactory. ‘The veneering, 
Mr Sidney states, is particularly good. All the woodwork for 
the theatre was done by the boys, and as neatly planed and fitted 
as the work of regular mechanics. But, from that vanity and 
love of praise which is so overmastering and yet useful a senti- 
ment in the imbecile, a visit to the shop is not altogether safe to 
the visitor, unless he takes care of himself; for the inmates crowd 
around him, all very proud of their work,—one carrying a heavy 
door, another a window-frame, another a great heavy box, crying, 
‘Look here, look here! I made this;’ and all with no small 
chance of one of their weighty specimens coming down on his 
feet. The farm, too, is a never-ceasing delight. One boy, whom 
Mr Sidney had formerly known at Essex Hall as a tailor, was 
recognised by him at Karlswood, and asked if he was still a 
tailor. He replied, like one who fancies he has made a step 
upwards, very emphatically, ‘ No, sir, Iam a farmer. He was 
as proud of working at the land as any villager could be who 
had left the board and thimble to cultivate some acres of his 
own. One of these ‘farmers,’ in his country coat and broad- 
brimmed hat, looked the very image of a working agriculturist, 
and took excellent care of a most beautiful sow and her eleven 
sucklings; but he could not count to eleven audibly,—could only 
indeed get as far as four. His principle of animal management 
was, however, not the less sound, ‘ Feed ’em well, feed ’em well: 
keep ’em clean,’ was his remark, as he showed Mr Sidney the cows. 
Nor are these children without a sense of religion, as Mr Sidney 
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found on observation and special examination. Indeed, as to all 
the moral sentiments, many of them seem to be much superior 
to another class of imbeciles we shall shortly notice, and capable 
of all the higher emotions. It is through this class of feelings, 
in truth, that they are most effectually guided and excited to 
effort and industry. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that idiotic or imbecile children 
are seldom sufficiently trained to be able to take care of them- 
selves in after life, although exceptional instances do occur. 
Three pupils left Earlswood last year, who are now entirely self- 
supporting. One of these, who, when admitted, appeared sullen 
and good for nothing, and could not learn the simplest things, 
now resides in lodgings at Notting Hill, and earns four shillings 
a day. But a considerable proportion may be so trained and 
educated as to be able to earn their own living when placed 
under proper superintendence, and in circumstances and employ- 
ments suited to their peculiar powers. How important even this 
degree of training is, can easily be shown. ‘There were until 
lately seven aged imbeciles of one family in an asylum near 

{dinburgh, who have cost a small Scotch parish L.140 per 
annum for a long series of years. These were all of the educable 
class, and under appropriate management could have been 
taught to earn their own living, with a large addition to their 
happiness. And for those not capable of so much education as 
this implies, training will eradicate many bad and vicious habits, 
which render their maintenance costly, their existence a social 
nuisance, and their lives unhappy. It is clear, however, bothi 
from the laborious researches of the Medical Commissioners in 
Lunacy for Scotland and the experience gained at Earlswood, 
that a certain proportion of the idiotic and imbecile will always 
be found wholly incapable of self-help, either because of complete 
deprivation of reason or else from helpless paralysis of the limbs, 
and deprivation of the senses. For such an asylum only is 
needed, where they may have shelter and protection, and so 
much restraint of their animal appetites as will prevent them hurt- 
ing each other or the public, and propagating their kind ; and in 
which the costly staff necessary to conduct the school may be 
dispensed with. But in all cases, the capacity for training and 
self-help should be first tested, and the incapacity proved experi- 
mentally ; for, in numerous instances, idiots who have appeared 
to be wholly uneducable, when thus tested, have manifested very 
singular powers. And even as to those capable of some degree of 
education there should be a classification, so that the paralytic, 
the deformed in person, the epileptic, and all with corporeal de- 
fects requiring special service, may be separated from those of a 
healthy bodily organization. Amongst tlie merely imbecile there 
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are very numerous degrees of defective intellect. Many youths, 
indeed, who are utterly incapable of acquiring book-knowledge at 
school, and pronounced to be incorrigible dunces by the classical 
or mathematical masters, are capable of being trained into first- 
class operatives, artists, engineers, or mechanics : so that all that is 
needed for them is an industrial school. Certainly, for many chil- 
dren of a higher social rank such schools would be a great boon ; 
and youths who are now, because of their incapacity for profes- 
sional or ‘ genteel’ pursuits, a burden upon their families, and too 
often a disgrace, because living in both idleness and vice, might 
be rendered fit for ‘industrial occupations either at home or in 
the colonies. We may therefore fairly urge the great public 
utility and profit of this new class of what may be termed schools 
for industrial education, even when viewed exclusively in their 
economical aspects. 

It is further to be urged, however, that these schools may 
ultimately have an important influence in checking the spread 
of vice and crime. We have written only of the imbecile in 
body and in intellect ; but these schools, by the experience they 
will supply, and the practical knowledge of human nature which 
they ought to add to the common stock, must be expected to 
throw a light on the condition of those imbeciles who are chiefly 
deficient in the moral sense. This class is not, perhaps, very 
capable mentally, but the-- have often much beauty and grace of 
person ; and have seldom any corporeal deformity or defect what- 
ever, nor anything which indicates to the ordinary observer an 
imbecile nature. Yet they are, in truth, moral imbeciles. They 
have no power of self-government, little power of acquiring 
knowledge, less love for it, and a large capacity for the utmost self- 
indulgence, regardless of all those motives of fear or affection 
which influence even the idiotic. The leading characteristics of 
this class of imbeciles vary according to their sex, their rank in 
life, and the education and training they have received. Thou- 
sands of them from the lower classes fill the prisons of every part 
of Europe, and constitute the irreclaimably vicious class of crimi- 
nals. Thousands more in the middle and higher ranks are pests 
to their families, a disgrace to their friends, a never-ceasing 
calamity to their parents, and often end their days either in an 
asylum, a prison, a workhouse, or an hospital, according as they 
are the victims of their crimes or their vices. Pleasure is their 
sole aim ; and they sacrifice everything to the attainment of a tem- 
porary gratification. Being devoid of prescience or forethought, 
they are utterly regardless of consequences to themselves or others; 
and being usually incapable of true social or domestic affections, 
they have little regard for the happiness of father or mother, 
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brother or sister, except in so far as they minister to their love 
of pleasure. If by chance they do possess these social feelings, 
it is in so little intensity as to exercise no permanent influence 
over their conduct. With much personal vanity, they have little 
or no sense of shame, no conscience, no reverence for law or 
order, or God, or things divine ; and, which is the most lament- 
able fact in the experience of these imbeciles, they seem to be 
naturally incapable of even understanding any of those higher 
feelings and motives. As met with amongst the higher classes, 
they are by no means repulsive in manner, as the poor idiot often 
is; on the contrary, when young, they charm by their apparent 
good-nature, vivacity, and plausible conversation and conduct. 
Like the cub-wolf or lion, they at first give little indication to the 
superficial observer of their true nature. But as age develops the 
coarser elements of the man, and his passions become the fiercer 
by indulgence, this kind of imbecile is found to be a cunning, 
selfish, lying, thieving, reckless reprobate, capable of any vice, 
and self-exiled from all decent society. In Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Cor- 
respondence,’ lately published, and edited by his eldest son, an 
interesting revelation is given to the public of two ‘skeletons in 
the house’ of this kind, which embittered his life. At a very 
early age one of his sons became a great favourite amongst all 
his relations and friends, for his sparkling vivacity, his good 
nature, and his ready wit; yet at the same ‘ very early age’ he was 
an habitual liar. At ‘a very tender age,’ too, we are told, ‘ he con- 
tracted a habit of intemperance.’ Indeed, his brother remarks, 
‘he seemed to be devoid of every faculty of self-restraint ; and 
this want of control exhibited itself in the most alarming forms. 
On several occasions he attacked his brothers with knives, on one 
actually stabbing his third brother, who was only saved from a 
deadly blow by one of his other brothers, who saw the danger, 
and thrust him down from the knife. It was after this, that in 
order to extort some indulgence from his mother, whose state of 
health has already been mentioned, he held the carving-knife 
over the soft part of the head of an infant brother” ‘The editor 
apologetically remarks, ‘These facts’ would not have been men- 
tioned but for two reasons—to let Leigh Hunt’s very slight 
allusion to this skeleton in the house to have its full force, and 
also to explain the conclusion to which the family ultimately 
came—that there was some natural deficiency in the man which 
rendered him morally irresponsible. A very striking remark was 
made not long since to a visitor at the Golden Bridge near 
Dublin,—a nunnery, whose inmates have a reformatory for dis- 
charged female convicts,—that those who are incorrigible to the 
admirable treatment of the Irish system, seem always to be 
afflicted with some natural deficiency, and particularly a defi- 
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ciency in natural affection.” Leigh Hunt’s second son was also 
an illustration of this remark. He is described as being ‘ clever, 
amusing, agreeable, and from first to last very decidedly good- 
natured ; but he appeared to be wholly without that serious 
instinctive affection which binds families together. In absence 
he seemed to lose all recollection of his relatives and familiar 
friends, with the exception of his father.’ He was a prodigal,— 
‘in a great number of cases used his father’s means, and some- 
time his father’s name,—and at the close of his life was main- 
tained by his family. It may be said that the education of these 
boys was bad; but in the case of the eldest son, we have abundant 
evidence that Leigh Hunt spared no expense or trouble to 
eradicate his early tendencies to vicious courses. And if it be 
supposed that an education more decidedly religious than that 
which Leigh Hunt was likely to mark out would have saved his 
son, we have to say that there are before us at this moment the 
touching letters ofa father who, himself remarkable for his simple, 
solid piety, and having had the advantages of a religious edu- 
cation, died broken-hearted, because of the incorrigible unkind- 
ness, irreligion, and vice of his only son. ‘ My son,’ he says in a 
letter to his own aged mother shortly before his death, ‘ gives me 
great grief and anxiety, which affects my health. He has wasted 
his time for learning a business, and wasted all his money in vice 
and folly. He is now wasting my health and substance; what 
to do with him or for him, I know not. May God have mercy 
upon us and upon him. I am sorry to cast a shadow upon your 
declining years, but you are near the rest that remains for the 
people of God. I long to fly away and be at rest, but suffering 
is before me. Within six months after writing this anguished 
utterance, he died overwhelmed with grief. How many anxious 
religious parents have had sons who have thus brought their grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave, can never be stated in dry sta- 
tistical figures. Few men, however, past middle age, can look 
around them and not be able to tell such off their fingers by the 
dozen. Dr Trélat’s treatise is full of touching domestic his- 
tories of the misery and ruin of families caused by these moral 
imbeciles. 

Much attention has been directed of late years to the extent 
to which this kind of degeneration prevails, and to the causes 
and cure. M. Morel, the physician to the asylum at St Yon, 
near Rouen, states numerous facts upon both these points. 
‘The increasing number,’ he observes, ‘ of suicides, of outrages, 
of crimes against property as well as person, the monstrous pre- 
cocity of young criminals, the degeneration of the people which, 
in many districts, renders it impossible for them to supply their 
quota of conscripts for military service, are unquestioned facts, 
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They prove with significant numerals that the apprehensions of 
European governments have been justly alarmed.’ In the first 
rank of causes he places drunkenness and opium-eating, manu- 
facturing and mining labour of a degrading kind, misery, and 
such causes as belong to the soil, as marsh emanations, in 
connection with defective food, clothing, and shelter. These 
causes do not, however, affect the middle and higher classes. 
Hence Dr Laycock distinguishes between ‘ poverty-cretins’ and 
‘Juxury-cretins,’ and has also a class of ‘theroid’ or brute-like 
idiots. These latter are the products of a retrograde develop- 
ment of humanity in the direction of the lower animals, in ac- 
cordance with great laws of life which as yet are but imperfectly 
comprehended, and too much involved in hypotheses. Such a 
brute-like idiot was found by Dr Mitchell in Lewis. He re- 
marks: ‘I have never seen a better illustration of the ape-faced 
idiot than in this case. It is not, however, the face alone which 
is ape-like. He grins, chatters, and screams like a monkey, 
never attempting a sound in any way resembling a word. He 
puts himself into the most ape-like attitudes in his hunts for lice, 
and often brings his mouth to help his hands. His arms are 
long, and he has a constant tendency to drop on all fours. 
He grasps what he brings to his mouth with an affenish hold. 
He tears his clothes with his teeth, and spits when angry. His 
thumbs are but additional fingers. He has a leaping walk. He 
has heavy eyebrows, and short hair on his cheek and face. His 
teeth are good, and his under jaw large and round, and greatly 
projecting. He is muscular, active, and not dwarfish. He sits on 
the floor in ape-fashion, with his genitals exposed. He has filthy 
habits of all kinds.” (App. to Third Report, p. 249.) This kind 
of idiot is not very rare, but Pinel has described an idiot which 
had wool on its body, and the habitual movements of a sheep. 
The two opposite extremes of luxury and poverty seem to 
conduce to the production of a race of beings which follow their 
own selfish instincts. Extreme misery unquestionably tends, 
by its constant pressure, to induce habitual selfishness, and this 
is transmitted hereditarily. But wealth places the means of self- 
gratification at the disposal of its possessors ; so that, although the 
stimulus to selfishness which misery affords may be wanting, 
there is every inducement for the pursuit of pleasure as the 
business of life. That refinement which accompanies wealth 
and the pleasures it affords, is purchased too dear when it de- 
generates into a luxurious indolence and a habitual neglect of 
duty. Such a mental condition, unbalanced by the pursuit of 
knowledge or the healthy gymnastics of conflict with the world, 
becomes the hereditary defect of the moral imbecile. And by a 
singular yet certain law of mental life and transmission, the 
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higher and nobler qualities for which the refined parent is re- 
markable, are not manifested in his children, but rather the con- 
trary. That cerebral condition which is excessive, acting in the 
father, becomes too often a kind of atrophy or palsy in the off- 
spring. In this way we can account for the descendants of very 

roud men manifesting low tastes, of which the grandson of the 
ote Lord Byron was an example. A peer of the realm, it is 
said he chose to be a mechanic, married the daughter of a 
publican, and died lately in humble circumstances. In like 
manner, the sons of strictly religious people are apt to be born 
scapegraces, and of those with keen domestic affections to be 
models of unloving selfishness. Such a transmutation of charac- 
ter occurs even in this class of refined individuals during life, 
when they become the subjects of insanity,—so that the pure- 
minded and religious become obscene and blasphemous; the 
careful and economical, recklessly extravagant ; the kind father, 
or brother, or sister, utterly negligent of domestic duties. 

How far provision can be made in schools for these moral im- 
beciles, whether the condition be acquired as disease or hereditary, 
so that the defects in their character may be amended, and how 
far asylums or houses of detention can be established for the in- 
curably vicious, must, sooner or later, become social questions of 
considerable importance. The asyium at St Yon, presided over 
by Dr Morel, was formerly a house of detention for vicious 
youths, members of French aristocratic families ; it is well worth 
consideration whether some such institution could not be estab- 
lished in this country, in which youths like the two sons of 
Leigh Hunt might be placed—not as criminals, but as incurable 
imbeciles. When experience has shown that such are as in- 
capable of self-government as the vegetative idiot, or the intel- 
lectual but not immoral imbecile, there can be no solid ground, 
either of expediency or justice, why they should not be placed in 
the same category. Such supervision and restraint of them 
would be much cheaper and better for society, and conduce more 
to their own true happiness, than the freedom which they abuse, 
regardless of all law, or order, or domestic and family duties. 
But, as in the case of the idiotic, the character of incurability or 
incorrigibility should not attach until every available means had 
been tried ; and these means should be directed by scientific as 
well as enthusiastic educators, and not by men like Thomas 
Hopley, who, in his zeal to teach an imbecile, beat him to death, 
or like others of the class who torture their pupils into insanity 
and dementia. 
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Art. VI.—1. Johnson’s Tour in the Hebrides. 1775. 

2. Two Months in the Highlands. By C. R. WELD, Esq. 1860. 

3. The Book of the Dean of Lismore. Translated by the Rey. 
Tuos. M‘LAUCHLAN. 1862. 

4. Tales of the West Highlands. By J. F. CAMPBELL, Esq. 1860. 

5. Sir John M‘Neill’s Report on the State of the Highlands and 
Islands. 1851. 

6. Letter to the Lord Advocate of Scotland on the State of Edu- 
cation in the Hebrides. By J. Ramsay, Esq. of Islay. 1862. 

7. The Days of the Fathers in Ross-shire. By the Rev. Joun 
Kennepy. 1861. 


Mistrer than the Highland mountains is the early Highland 
history. The rude forefathers of the isles are lost in storm and 
cloud, through which the days of St Columba flash wildly bright. 
We can trace their story only here and there, up to a period 
when it is blended with Irish tradition, as rude and mythical 
as itself, culminating in the arrival of Casar, Noah’s niece, upon 
Hibernian shores, forty days before the deluge! 

The population of the Highlands, and of the greater part of 
Ireland, seems to have been elementarily composed of two races— 
the race of the Scots and the race of the Cruithne. In Ireland, 
the kingdoms of Connaught and Munster, with the south of 
Leinster, were Scottish, and from these kingdoms the Scots went 
forth and founded colonies in the north and east. Ulster and 
the north of Leinster were inhabited by the Cruithne; but the 
mythical history of Ireland relates the formation of a Scottish 
settlement in Ulster at a very early period, under the leadership 
of Dalriada, and the fall of the Cruithnian capital before the 
forces of another Scottish prince. 

These Scots, who seem to have impressed their restless migra- 
tory character on their descendants, after assailing the Roman 
forces, crossed over to the Argyllshire coast, taking possession of 
Argyll proper, Knapdale, Kintyre, Lorn, Cowall, Isla, Iona, 
Arran, the adjacent small isles, and probably part of Morven, 
and bestowed upon their new acquisition the name of Dalriada. 
As might be expected, their northern boundary varied with the 
chances of strife, but its average may be marked by a line drawn 
from the Kingairloch shore, south-westward through Morven 
and Mull to Colonsay. To the east they were separated from 
the Cruithne by the natural boundary of the Drumalban moun- 
tains, between the counties of Perth and Argyll. Beyond these 
mountains, and to the north of the shifting northern boundary, 
the Cruithne were still supreme. 

The Scots were Christians, the disciples of St Patrick ; the 
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Cruithne professed one of the rudest forms of ancient paganism. 
In the year 563, the landing on the Iona shore of that true Scottish 
saint, Columba of blessed memory, was the commencement of that 
change in the condition and language of the people which involved 
the blending of the two races. In the accomplishment of the great 
mission of the conversion of the Cruithne, the humble abode of 
the Culdees became not only the most famous of the western 
seats of learning, but the source of a mighty ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, wielded, as such authority seldom is or has been wielded, for 
the honour of the Head of the Church, and the propaganda to 
which the innumerable Scottish clergy, who spread and founded 
churches over the Cruithne realm, owed their allegiance. Thus 
a learned Scottish clergy, bringing with them a written literary 
language, as used in the south and west of Ireland, overthrew 
the rude mythology of the Cruithne, introducing this language 
along with Christianity among their converts, whose native dia- 
lect, if cultivated at all, had only received the rude culture of 
the pagan magi. Thus both Scots and Cruithne were under the 
powerful influence of a Scottish clergy, bringing with them a 
language from Ireland. 

Nor was the connection with Ireland religious and philological 
only; for until the year 573 the Scots of the British Dalriada 
or Argyll, and the Scots of the Irish Dalriada, were governed by 
one sovereign, who reigned in Ireland. On the other hand, the 
Cruithne of Ireland were under the yoke of the Scottish Cruithne, 
until a king of Ulster threw it off about the year 608. It is to 
this period of close political union that we are inclined to refer 
the exploits of the warrior race of the Feinne, giving to both 
Scotland and Ireland the credit of these somewhat mythical 
heroes." The Scottish Dalriada became peaceably independent 
of Ireland, by an arrangement entered into at the great council 
of Drumceat, when Addan, its first monarch, was crowned by 
the venerable Columba. 

The next change arose out of the resistance offered by the 
community of Iona to the imperious dictates of the secular power, 
which procured the expulsion of the Scottish clergy in 717, and 
the banishment to the other side of the Grampians of those who 
adhered in any measure to Culdee simplicity. The introduction 
of an Anglican influence by means of a clergy from Northum- 
bria followed upon this measure; but at this point, history, which 
had previously been growing increasingly illusory and uncertain, 
almost altogether ceases, the venerable Bede throwing the last 


' Mr Skene’s introduction to Mr M‘Lauchlan’s translation of the book of the 
Dean of Lismore, contains an interesting contribution to the Ossianic contro- 
versy, in which some speculations regarding the Feinne are introduced, tending 
towards the same conclusion. 
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limmer upon it in 731, which reveals that the Scottish and 
Gruithne populations were still in the same relative positions. 
This gap in Highland history, which swallows up more than a 
century, is altogether unaccountable, unless the records of the 
period were destroyed in the subsequent disasters to the monas- 
teries of the seaboard and islands. 

A partial lifting of the mist in the middle of the ninth century 
reveals an important change—the Scottish and Cruithne popula- 
tions united under the rule of a king of a Scottish family. His- 
tory is altogether silent here, and tradition fails to throw any 
light upon the means by which this union was effected ; but as 
the Scots had previously appeared as the leading race, we may 
conjecture that a series of stubborn conflicts, in which they were 
victorious, placed a Scottish king upon the Highland throne. 

During this parenthetical period new actors came upon the 
scene, in the Scandinavian pirates, by whose fierce irruptions a 
change was wrought upon the West Highlands and Hebrides 
which affected many generations. Towards the close of the 
eighth century, hordes of these marauders, under their bold 
Viking leaders, attacked and subjugated the seaboard and the 
islands, marking their progress by a trail of sacked and burned 
religious houses. Jona, which had enjoyed sixty years of tran- 
quillity since the death of Nestan, and was once again blooming 
like a rose in the desert, was the mark for the chiefest fury of 
these rude Danes and Norwegians. In 802 its monastery was 
burned, and many of the Culdees were slain. In 806 the 
Vikings returned, and killed sixty-eight of ‘the family of Hij. 
In 877, in consequence of the perils to which Iona was exposed, 
the Culdees fled to Ireland, carrying with them, according to 
some accounts, the bones of St Columba; but enough of them 
lingered on the hallowed soil to provoke another Scandinavian 
invasion in 985, when the monastery was ransacked, and the 
abbot and fifteen of the presbyters were killed. The withdrawal 
of the influence of the learned and pious Scottish clergy was the 
commencement of a most unsatisfactory era in the history of the 
Highland population, and Iona from this time ceased to be the 
luminous centre of Gaelic learning, as well as the stronghold of 
a simple faith. 

So completely triumphant was the Viking power over the 
combined Scottish and Cruithne races, that the Hebrides were 
merged in the Norwegian kingdom of. Man and the Isles, and 
the traces of this subjection are still to be found along their 
stormy shores. The bloody and cumbrous mythology of these 
pirates succumbed, however, to the spurious Christianity which 
had ag Culdeeism ; and supreme ecclesiastically as well as 
politically, the invaders placed the western isles within the juris- 
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diction of their newly-constituted diocese of Man. There are 
abundant traditions of this robber era. The bleached summit 
of a Skye mountain is said to be the resting-place of a home- 
sick Norwegian princess, who desired to be buried where every 
wind from Norway might blow over her bones; a wild tower 
at Kyleakin traditionally marks the spot where the Vikings 
took toll of passing ships. Norwegian kings sleep in Reilag 
Orain ; tales abound of the prowess of Haco, of his fierce legions 
marshalled on Kerrera; of lochs darkened by the sails of his 
great war galleys, as they gathered before the defeat at Largs ; 
and in attestation of history and tradition, towers of uncouth 
construction, frowning from isle and mainland their defiance of 
time and storm, bear the old Norwegian names. 

From the period of the formation of this predatory kingdom 
of Man and the Isles, until the middle of the twelfth century, 
while the majority of the Hebrides and the mainland seaboard 
were ruled by the Scandinavians, and British Dalriada by a 
Scottish prince, the great remnant of the Gaelic population pro- 
per remained intact in the province of Moray, and maintained a 
persistent struggle for its independence until 1130, when the 
great Celtic leader, the Earl of Moray, was overthrown and 
slain by David I. In the middle of the twelfth century the 
Norwegian power waned, and the Hebrides were formed into a 
true Celtic kingdom under the dynasty of the Celtic kings, or 
Lords of the Isles, founded by Somarled, who, by a marriage 
with the daughter of Olave the Red, obtained the islands south 
of Ardnamurchan Point for his eldest son Dougall, the ancestor 
of the powerful house of Lorn. 

We have previously mentioned the entire political separation 
effected between British Dalriada and Ireland at the council of 
Drumceat. In the history of the northern kingdom of the isles, 
we find a close connection with Ireland commencing in the 
twelfth century, and extending over nearly 400 years,—the ten- 
dencies of the royal race Irish,—Irish aid and influence always at 
work in promoting the ascendancy of that race, the Highlands 
colonized by illustrious Irish families, and the Irish literary in- 
fluence universal, the Highland sennachies themselves being 
either of Irish extraction, or trained in Ireland in the language 
and exercise of their art, while the Lords of the Isles were 
always either taking part in Irish wars, or receiving aid from 
Ireland in wars at home. This intimate alliance, which ceased 
only with the fall of the independent sovereignty of the Isles 
and the Reformation, extending for so long a period, during the 
whole of which the language and literature of the Hebrides were 
becoming more and more assimilated to those of Ireland, must 
have exerted a considerable influence on the country. Mr Skene, 
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in his valuable introduction to the Book of the Dean of Lismore, 
doubts ‘whether to the close of this period there existed the 
means of acquiring the art of writing the language (Gaelic) out 
of Ireland, or the conception of a written and cultivated litera- 
ture which was not identified with its language and learning,’ 
This literary dependence on Ireland implies a rudeness and 
absence of cultivation among the people of the Hebrides, fairly 
represented, we may presume, by that popular unwritten litera- 
ture of which we retain some fragments in the Dean of Lismore’s 
collection, the legends of the Feinne, and the romantic tales of 
the West Highlands. In fact, we cannot doubt that the ballad 
poetry of the country alone resisted the foreign literary influ- 
ence, and that the uncultivated native bards, the ‘ ballad- 
mongers’ of the poor, continued to express themselves in the 
idiom of the native Gaelic dialect, while their aristocratic com- 
peers delighted the ears of chiefs with the cultivated language 
and rhythm acquired in the Irish schools of sennachies and bards. 

The Reformation introduced the craving for a religious litera- 
ture ; and it is a curious fact, that the first book printed in Gaelic 
was the Liturgy or Book of Order issued by John Knox, and 
translated by the Protestant superintendent of the Isles. All 
translations of books for the next two centuries were in the Irish 
idiom ; and when Scotch Gaelic finally became elevated to the 
dignity of a written language, it was clothed in the Irish ortho- 
graphy. 

The Irish political influence having died out with the extinction 
of the Kingdom of the Isles, as the religious influence ceased with 
the Reformation, a period succeeded in which the history of the 
Hebrides is a history of broils and dissensions, redeemed only by 
such a generous devotion to a royal race as has tinged the closing 
days of their military history with all the hues of romance. 

We have, then, in the Hebrides an early history remarkably 
obscure, only redeemed from a singular monotony by the light 
which emanated from the Iona shore, and the success of the 
Scandinavian raid—a people partly Scottish and partly Cruith- 
nian, with an infusion of the Scandinavian element—an eccle- 
siastical influence always derived from without, alternately Irish 
and Northumbrian, and a native literature oral only. 

Fantastic islands, the fringe of a coast lacerated by deep fiords ; 
inaccessible cliffs, against which the Atlantic surges hurl them- 
selves in fury, to recoil defeated ; cataracts tumbling into the sea 
from precipice summits, or whirled upwards in white wreaths by 
the storm; huge mountains, rising sheer from the sea level ; un- 
couth ruins piled on every headland ; caverns, in which the waves 
for ever make wild music ; a solemn loneliness, to which nothing 
else can compare ; a sublimity of barrenness decked out in gor- 
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geous colouring,—all that a century later constitutes the witchery 
of a West Highland tour, were lost upon the pioneer of Hebridean 
travellers. ‘The mountains were but ‘monstrous protuberances ;? 
and the moorland, with its bizarre robe of orange, purple, and 
green, ‘a wide extent of hopeless sterility.’ His utilitarian eye 
saw nothing in the mountain torrent bed, with its picturesque 
waste of boulders and shoals, but ‘ channels which seem so much 
wider than the water they convey would seem naturally to re- 
quire ;’ and, after a day of marvellous beauty spent in one of the 
most magnificent scenes in the Highlands, he writes :-—‘ It wili 
very readily occur that this uniformity of barrenness can afford 
very little amusement to the traveller; that it is easy to sit at 
home and conceive rocks, and heath, and waterfalls ; and that 
these journeys are useless labours, which neither impregnate 
the imagination nor enlarge the understanding.’ The effect 
of mountains walling in a gorge with ramparts of uncouth ma- 
jesty, he recognises in these words: ‘ By hindering the eye from 
ranging, they forced the mind to find entertainment for itself, 
This singular effect of the picturesque occurs in the only pas- 
sage in which he expresses any perception of the beautiful; and 
even then his thoughts strayed lovingly back, if not to Fleet 
Street, at least to ‘flowery pastures and waving harvests, and 
the artificial solitude of parks and gardens.’ 

Yet much we respect that ancient explorer, who braved the 
loneliness of mountain and moorland, with his unique parasite 
for his only companion, and imparted to the Hebrides a portion 
of his own fame ; and admire his picturesque ungainliness on the 
long-legged, short-backed sheltie, as he perseveringly traversed 
the roadless moors and bogs of Skye in the days before water- 
proofs, and his majestic patience as he lay in the cribbed cabin 
of the kelp-boat, with a greyhound at his back to keep him warm, 
while the storm swept the surge in hissing drift over the deck by 
the terrible headland of Ardnamurchan. We reverence his love 
of truth, and his fearlessness in telling it, and his careful investi- 
gation into the condition of the people. It is well for our national 
self-esteem that modern travellers are more addicted to scenery 
and sport than to the things which concern men. We are doubt- 
less somewhat wiser for Johnson’s bock, and for its successors ; 
yet there is a slight appropriateness still in his hyperbolical esti- 
mate of Lowland ignorance of the Scottish north-west :—‘ To 
the Southern inhabitants of Scotland, the state of the mountains 
and of the islands is equally unknown with that of Borneo or 
Sumatra; of both they have only heard a little, and guess the 
rest. They are strangers to the manners, the advantages, and 
the wants of the people whose life they would model, and whose 
evils they would remedy !’ 
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It has become fashionable since that day to write books of 
northern travel, in which Skye is always sketched as the grand 
salient feature, as it really is. Mr Wilson grazed round the 
coast in the Fisheries’ cutter; Mr Weld dashed over the country 
lately in true tourist style; Alexander Smith might make any 
one long to ‘ramble among the Hebrides ;’ and Chambers gives 
a hasty and sober survey. Nor is a less superficial literature 
wanting. A Highland minister delineates that deeper life 
which the tourist touches only to ridicule or misapprehend ; but 
it is of the days of the fathers that he writes, and his volume is 
elegy and coronach in one. Mr Campbell has made a large 
collection of an oral literature that is passing away; and Mr 
M‘Lauchlan has given to the antiquarian world a translation of 
the Dean of Lismore’s book. There is something pathetic in 
the loving zeal with which the three last have sought to catch 
and fix on paper the retreating shadows of fading things. Is it 
the relics, not of periods, but of a nation, that they are hoard- 
ing up, and of ‘a nation scattered and peeled, on which none 
shall ever write Resurgam? The most careless writer transfers 
something more to his pages than he dreams of; an impression 
of gloom and hopelessness harmonizing with the dreary howling 
of the storm and the moan of the sea upon silent shores, tallying 
unintentionally with the observations of more careful thinkers. 
Everywhere the descriptions suggest a picture painted in neutral 
tint, a strain of music in a minor key. 

Few true lovers of the West Highlands have much sym- 
pathy with the ‘Saxons,’ who regard them merely as ‘ shooting 
quarters,’ and less still with the men and women who $ chaft’ 
and gigele among the tombs of Reilig Orain, and whoop and 
screech in the temple-cave of Staffa, and ‘do Skye’ with a rush. 
The pompous old lexicographer is worth them all; and for his 
rational interest in Highland humanity we pardon his insensi- 
bility to Highland beauty, and are only grateful that he pioneered 
the path of the picturesque. It is to be regretted that the 
Hebrides have gained so little in civilisation by the increasing 
influx of tourists. The hut is not one whit better than in the 
days of Martin, perhaps only slightly improved since the age of 
Somarled. The system of cultivation is possibly a little worse 
than in the seventeenth century. Few if any ameliorating in- 
fluences are left behind as the tide of strangers ebbs. There 
is no sympathy between the Saxon tourist and the Gaelic- 
speaking Celt. There is little attempt at communication when 
the barrier of language is broken down. There is little enough 
inducement to cross the quagmire at the hut door and penetrate 
the smoky darkness within. The men, more shy and sensitive 
than any other peasantry, wrap themselves in a proud silence ; 
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the pale, half-clad children, who peer from behind the boulders, 
run like the deer at a stranger’s approach; the clergy appear 
on the defensive, and a general dread of misapprehension and 
ridicule guards every avenue. There is little in the mode of 
life to attract ; and unless a traveller finds the key to the High- 
land heart, which assuredly is not money, it is happier for him 
to hold communion with the Highland hills in their own desert 
solitudes. 

To breakfast in Glasgow, and to see the sun set behind ‘ the 
streamy Morven,’ is to take a leap backwards of fifty years. 
The ‘royal route’ by the Crinan Canal is unquestionably the 
most alluring; and an admirably managed line of steamers, of 
extraordinary speed and elegance, gives the charm of rapid 
contrast to the transition from Lowland activity to the dolce fur 
niente of the Highlands. A century has vanished when Skye is 
attained, and the havoc played with the ages has a strange 
effect. The mountains and the streams speak peace, the tur- 
bulent unrest and manifold vexations of civilisation are for- 
gotten, and a world of enchantment rises as the world of bustle 
sets. The very names have a classical freshness, and memories of 
forgotten Ossianic fragments blend themselves instinctively with 
the roar of Connal or Corryvrekan. The grey huts, roofed with 
luxuriant vegetation, scattered sparsely upon the heather, or 
huddled in inconspicuous wretchedness on the grim sea-shore, 
suggest nothing of ‘life’s ceaseless toil and endeavour. The 
deserts high wp among the Alps are less awful than the sound- 
ing solitudes of Glen Sligachan or Corruisk. There are strange 
sounds half heard, and strange shapes half seen through the 
rifts in the ever-changing mists. The winds are grim and fierce 
as they sweep down the narrow sounds, lashing the waves till 
the spin-drift hisses in mockery. The elements hold a ceaseless 
carnival, storms make darkness at noonday, malignant mist- 
demons shoot up out of black abysses, glens are alternately 
arched by rainbows and filled with driving sleet. Every- 
thing is strange, weird, abnormal. The west wind is nota 
zephyr, the south wind does not ‘blow softly.’ The thunder- 
storm is not the climax of a sultry summer day, but its ‘ dread 
artillery’ vies with the booming of the winter hurricane, and 
the lightning gleams coldly on the winter snow. But it is not 
always storm among the Hebrides. There are dreamy lotus 
days, which dawn and die with scarcely a cloud upon the sky 
or a ripple on the sea—days of gorgeous colouring peculiarly 
Highland, of deep rich blue, and Tyrian purple, and crimson, 
and orange, and gold ; when fairy islands float like emeralds on 
a sapphire sea, when every moor is fragrant with bog-myrtle, 
and every glen with the aromatic odour of the birch, and every 
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air which travels seaward is laden with the scent of pine and 
heather. 

The sunsets at Oban are peculiarly beautiful. The deep 
shadows on the exquisite little bay, while the mimic waves 
ripple in crimson on its margin; the heavy mass of shade on 
old Dunolly ; the grand double peak of Ben Cruachan, so sun- 
loved that the glory lingers there in brilliant rose-colour long 
‘after the lower hills are in deep purple shadow; the many- 
coloured robe of Morven; and the Sound of Mull gleaming 
away among the mountains in an effulgence of golden light, 
till amidst a glorious display of scarlet, and purple, and crimson 
clouds, the sun sinks, and silver succeeds to gold. The bay 
of Oban is always beautiful from the hour when the first sun- 
beam gilds Bentalla, and, creeping slowly on, touches the heavy 
white mists which curtain Morven, and brightens the green 
of Kerrera, and flashes on a thousand ripples in the sound, 
till the last crimson streak fades from the water, and the sea 
quivers in the moonlight, and not a sound is heard but the 
ripple of the tide or the drip of a fisherman’s oars. Oban is the 
oasis of the west. The cliffs of the sound of Kerrera are 
mantled in the brightest green ivy, interspersed with warmer 
tints. Kerrera, with its rocky promontories, deep shady inlets, 
and velvet turf, would be un-Hebridean were it not for its broken 
outline and the grim old tower of Gylen, but it is a lovely fore- 
ground to the huge frowning mountains of Mull, which give 
sublimity and brew storms for the whole region. The white 
houses which lie round the semicircular bay are a village to the 
Lowlander and a city to the Islander; but they are most truly 
a village, though Oban is the recognised metropolis of the West 
Highlands, and is ambitious to expand. If the summer sun 
shines upon it, or the winter snows fall upon it, or the south 
wind rolls heavy mist-masses over it, in storm, or in days 

‘—— Falls not rain, or hail, or any snow, 
Or ever wind blows loudly,’ 


it is always beautiful, and always inexhaustible. 

It is the only village on the north-western coast which has 
any appearance of progress ; and its situation, and the enterprise 
of Mr Hutcheson of Glasgow, have taken it out of the catalogue 
of decaying Highland villages. Eighty years ago there was not 
a slated house in it, and forty years ago it had hardly any com- 
munication with the rest of the country. It now has a mail 
coach to Inverary all the year, and a tourist coach in summer, 
and daily communication with Inverness and Glasgow by water 
for five months of the year, besides being the starting-point of 
the steamers which make tri-weckly sailmgs to Staffa and to 
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Glencoe; and the chief port of call for the boats bound to the 
Hebrides and the North throughout the year. But it is not the 
tourist traffic, carried on by light, elegant, sharp-bowed steamers, 
which is the great benefit conferred upon the Highlands by 
this enterprising Glasgow firm. They possess round-bowed, 
round-sterned, paddle-wheel steamers, constructed for canal 
as well as sea traffic, which through the winter and summer 
supply all the country receding from the Linnhe Loch and the 
Caledonian Canal with all imported food and merchandise, and 
powerful, well-provided sea-boats which link the surge-beaten 
Hebrides with southern civilisation. It is a commercial enter- 
prise, but animated by something more than mere commercial 
feeling; and it has done more, and is effecting more, for the 
material prosperity of the Hebrides, than any scheme, com- 
mercial or philanthropic, has yet performed. These boats have 
gradually developed a large trade between the Hebrides and 
Glasgow ; and carrying up goods of all descriptions, household 
stores, farming implements, timber, doors, windows, slates,— 
everything, in fact, that can be imported,—they bring down again 
all the produce of the islands, cattle, sheep, poultry, eggs, wool, 
whelks, hides, herring, besides affording the opportunity for 
those who come to the south to seek work to do so cheaply and 
rapidly. These steamers now call at fourteen or fifteen land- 
ings along the island and mainland coasts, and wherever they 
eall a trade is gradually developing. This regular steam com- 
munication with the south is the greatest boon which has been 
conferred upon the remote islands, and promotes emigration as 
well as trade. Oban, as the central point of this steam naviga- 
tion, has been the greatest gainer by it, and the arrivals and 
departures of the boats constitute its only gaieties. If others 
should be added, together with the suburbanizing influence of a 
railroad, the charm of the village will vanish. 

Mull—which, next to Skye, is the grandest of the Hebrides, 
and has profited by Johnson’s quizzical comment on the loss of 
his walking-stick, by a great extent of planting—is hardly known 
at all. Yet it has some of the wildest waterfalls in Scotland ; 
and the grandeur of the cliffs of Inninmore exceeds that of the 
famous cliffs of the Saguenay, which they somewhat resemble. 
With ruins picturesquely situated on rocks which are lashed by 
the waves, and rocks fashioned by nature into magnificent arches, 
as at Carsaig, or moulded into columns, tier above tier to the 
height of a thousand feet perpendicularly,—with its eastern 
shores clothed in foliage, and its mountains massed heavily, rising 
to the height of 8000 feet,— Mull has the attractions of solitude 
and unfrequentedness. It runs out into a most barren, rugged, 
riclily-coloured promontory on the west side, broken at the mar- 
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gin into rose-tinted islets, dangerous to ships, but magnificent 
when the south-west wind hurls the Atlantic upon them in clouds 
of foam. 

Across a narrow sound, in singular contrast to this desert of 
red granite, the island of Iona, coral-white in its sandy margin, 
is so vivid in its greenness as to seem severed altogether from its 
brethren of ‘The hoarse Hebrides,’ as if the blessing of its old 
fertility still lingered lovingly. Nothing can be greener, or more 
peaceful and pastoral-looking, than the north end of the island, 
with its low white houses, and soft sward, and quiet bays, and 
long reaches of snowy sand, strewn with gigantic sea-weed and 
crimsoned in patches with the beautiful Plocamium Coccineum. 
But from the rude, yet imposing, piles of ecclesiastical ruin which 
rise bare and gaunt from that quiet shore, and are one of the 
most popular shrines of modern pilgrimage, the real pilgrim 
turns away towards the other end of the island, where bold head- 
lands, perforated and channelled by the heavy surges, project 
into the Atlantic, and the black rocky coast is fringed with foam 
and spray, and the Glen of the Temple hides itself among wild 
rocks. 

All the hills of this southern part of Iona are composed of 
rough boulders of granite, with soil thinly showered among them, 
except that one strange knoll, quiet and flowery, facing towards 
the west, hallowed by tradition as the spot to which the saint 
went out to pray and meditate at eventide, when the angels of 
God met him. This Angels’ Hill, the Temple Glen, the Bay of 
the Wicker Boat, and that other and wilder glen opening to the 
Atlantic, with rock pinnacles for gates, and that most suggestive 
circle of grey stones, possess a beauty hallowed by association above 
all other spots on our western shores, significant as they are of 
one of the mightiest triumphs which the Gospel has ever won. 
In these consecrated glens, or on the fragrant Angels’ Hill, or by 
the Blessed Martyr’s Bay, while water of a deeper than a Medi- 
terranean blue ripples on the dazzling sand; or in solemn Reilag 
Orain by moonlight, when no sounds are astir but the deep 
murmur of the waves in the caverns of the western coast, and 
the light plashing of the tide in the narrow sound,—the charm 
of historic association is more vividly felt and enjoyed than in 
any part of Scotland. The absence of anything but a barbaric 
history in the Highlands is made up for here in the grand old 
story clustering round rock and glen, telling itself for ever. 

The most impressive view of the Iona ruins is from the temple 
which rises, as if in mockery of time and art, on the opposite 
coast of Staffa; but it is the grandest, not on a calm summer 
day, when the swell pulsates gently over the ruby and green 
floor of Fingal’s Cave, but in wild weather, —squalls, hailstorms, 
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sunshine, clouds massed heavily, and patches of deep blue, and 
a strong southerly wind. Then, when the long green surge rolls 
into the cavern, darkening it as it fills up the majestic portal, as 
it recoils like a mass of drifting snow, the gaunt, square tower of 
the old cathedral appears above it, for ever sad and silent, while 
the thunder-music of ‘the temple not made with hands’ peals on 
eternally its solemn anthem. 

It is in Skye that the majesty of the West Highland scenery 
culminates. Its eastern shores are dark and solemn ; on the 
west, headlands 1000 feet in height oppose a barrier to the 
Atlantic. Its names tell of Scandinavian conquest ; its traditions 
are of giants. Its mountains are unique; they look as if they 
had been thrown up blazing from the bed of the sea, with the 
coppery furnace glow still on some of them. Some are black 
and verdureless, others have a strange icy shimmer. They are 
huge, fantastic, abnormal creations,—spires here, the semblance 
of craters there, ridges spiked and serrated, conical peaks, 
crags and precipices, sides scathed and torn by furious tor- 
rents, corries and abysses which never see the sun at midsum- 
mer,—a chaos of sublime desolation. The morning sun may 
disperse the mists; but at noon they are boiling out of their 
gloomy hollows, and playing dark magic with mountain tops, 
driving down Glen Sligachan and surging round the black 
Scuir na Gillean, until as purple clouds, fit chariots for Ossianic 
heroes, they float off at sunset from Marskowe and Blabhein. 
Skye has the majesty of mist and the witchery of colouring; 
such blinks of sunshine as are worth waiting for through 
week of hurricane and hail; such sublimity of storm as to make 
sunshine insipid; such illusions as are worth many realities, 
and realities which seem illusions in the retrospect of common- 
place life. 

The Cuchullin district is unlike all other scenery. It is a 
chaos of fantastic forms—dark, solemn, oppressive—a loneliness 
in which the eagle, wheeling sunward from his inaccessible eyrie, 
is the only visible link with God’s living creation, unless a herd 
of deer come down to drink unsuspectingly from the deep black 
pools. There are no flowers, and scarcely any vegetation; only 
a few of the least beautiful of the lichens grow in the crevices of 
the rocks. Monstrous boulders lie in confusion everywhere, 
chance-poised, and balanced sometimes on narrow ledges, wrecks 
of the riven peaks above. ‘The glens are barren and naked,— 
wildernesses of rocks echoing the perpetual roar of the torrents, 
which furrow the mountain sides, and, united, crash downwards 
to the sea. There are no sounds among the splintered crags but 
the wild music of a thousand waterfalls, the doleful cry of the 
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curlew, or the harsh scream of the eagle as he circles round his 
storm-loved home. 

Corruisk should be seen in solitude; and a day spent by its 
sable waters, to be perfect, should be the stormiest that ever broke 
over the Skye mountains, which tower, black and cold and grim, 
to the height of 3000 feet from the lake. The huge black preci- 

ices loom darkly over the water; the wind howls and roars, or 
shrieks in fitful squalls; the mist-clouds drift grandly among 
the jagged peaks, and, taking all manner of weird forms, hurry 
in and out of the gorges, till, with a sound like thunder, a mighty 
gust puts them all to flight, after a deluge more like a water- 
spout than rain. The clearing of the mist at Corruisk is one of 
the grandest of nature’s caprices. It breaks into rifts which re- 
veal a splintered peak or a glimpse of blue sky high above ; it 
whirls itself about more wildly in broken masses; it rolls in 
heavy white folds up the mountain sides, or disports itself in 
rainbows, until, pierced in ail directions by the struggling sun- 
beams, it lifts, grandly rolling off from the distorted peaks in 
snowy billows till the shivered summits rise up into a sky of in- 
tensest blue, and ylow like amethyst under the light of the setting 
sun. Yet even then, as they gleam with unearthly glory, and 
the golden light plays strange freaks with the hypersthene, 
the darkness remains on the lake. Through a pass of unsur- 
passed sublimity ; among a chaotic heap of giants, snow-streaked 
by cataracts, flecked by rich hues for ever changing ; past gorges, 
abysses, and passes, mysterious in their purple gloom ; past ravines 
in which the ghosts of departed mists are lingering, the track 
stretches away to Sligachan. 

The grandeur of Skye is concentrated upon the Cuchullins in 
the south and Quiraing in the north; and the mountains of 
Harris and the cliffs of St Kilda alone break the dreary uni- 
formity of the Outer Hebrides. In Lewis, Harris, and the 
north and north-west of Skye, there are monotonous stretches of 
dreariness, which are hardly tolerable in sunshine; undulating 
moorlands, where the scanty heather is only diversified by long- 
forsaken patches tortured into greenness by former cultivators of 
the soil. These patches, however, are less cheerless than the 
‘lots’ of land appertaining to the huts which are clustered here 
and there in kraals, with miles of solitude between them. <A 
few potatoes, frequently emitting the odour significant of ‘the 
disease, or a scanty growth of oats, attest the reality of the 
belief in the possibility of wringing the winter’s sustenance out 
of the exhausted soil. Martin gives a hint that Skye ‘exported 
corn to the barren shores of the neighbouring continent ;’ 
but a crop which has been soaked by rain all the summer, and 
has been battered by hail all October, and lies out under the 
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snow at the end of November, is of necessity so deteriorated in 
quality as to be worth about a third of what the same grain 
would bring if grown under more favourable meteorological con- 
ditions. The following account of a Skye journey in harvest 
time has the merit of accuracy :— 

‘Snow squalls all yesterday. Snow all night, but it cleared up 
wildly as we left Isleornsay; blue sky in the north, inky blackness in 
the south, scattered gleams of sunshine over the laden birch trees, 
and not wind enough to bend the smoke. Every now and then the 
black pinnacles of the Cuchullins, scagcely relieved against a sky only 
less black than themselves, were visible over the long stretchesof hoary 
moorland and peat moss. In another two miles we were wrapped 
in the storm, the merciless hail-like snow driving almust horizontally 
over the moor, hissing as it went, becoming deeper on the ground 
every minute, the horse hardly able to keep on his feet, though care- 
fully led by a gillie with red wet face, and hands still redder and 
wetter, crouching as he trudged on, hissing stimulating injunctions to 
the animal through his clenched teeth. “Nothing near and far but 
utter loneliness and desolation, neither shantie nor traveller—nine 
miles without the sight of a living thing, except a few black cattle 
dolefully rooting up the scanty her bage from under the snow—nothing 
but the barren wilderness, and glimpses of a black and solemn sea, 
with occasional visions of the huge scathed Caillach through rifts in 
the snow-laden clouds, A wintry gleam of light made the green 
slimy inn at Broadford look hospitable, though the only creatures 
stirring were a few collies, which had trampled the otherwise un- 
trodden snow. The Royal Mail was to arrive at one, but not till 
four creaked in from the Kyles, at a foot’s pace, the driver exclaim- 
ing as he flung down the reins, “The snow ’s six inches deep, my 
beasts are half dead!” 

‘At five, the “half-dead beasts” were again yoked to their task ; 
it was nearly dark, the snow deep, and twenty-four miles lay before 
us. The driver screeched, and yelled, and cracked his whip, and 
stamped, and jerked the reins, and brandished his arms, shrieking 
out sounds which had a demoniac ring in the silent gloaming. These 
demonstrations, however, were not responded to by the ponies; and 
so, on over the blasted heath, along the weary ascent by the Sound 
of Scalpa, past the great waterfall over which harebells bend and 
birches tremble, we slowly crept, and still the snow fell silently, and 
the forms of Sealpa Island and other mountains loomed through the 
grim snow-lighted night, and the snow deepened, and the jaded ‘steeds 
plunged on blindly to the driver’s perpetual demonstrations. Stop- 
ping at Strolamus, we changed our wretched ponies for two stout 
horses. The clouds drifted away, and here and there stars intensely 
bright glittered in the cold sky, and a cold light was on Loch Ainort 
and on its uncouth forms as we wound slowly round its head and up 
the long hill. An hour of slow ascent; the vehicle moved noiselessly 
over the untrodden snow to its summit; then a short descent to that 
ascending ravine from which Blabhein, Glamig, and Marskowe, 
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with all their outlying crags and peaks, rise in an awful group. A 
sickly aurora gave light enough to see their forms, and the wintry 
procession below, the muffled driver walking first, the hard-breathing 
horses straining pitiably, the high mail-cart carrying only a sick 
child, and two Highland wives literally putting their shoulders to the 
wheel. Another hour, snow falling, the horses and women still toiling. 

‘ At nine we were on the top of the ascent, and the horses shuffled 
into a trot down hill. The spectacle might engrave itself among 
unforgetable things. To our right a high ridge, rugged and black, 
hid a moon which had just burst from among the clouds, and cast 
a heavy shadow across the ravine, with the marvellous mountains 
rising from it, with their cones, and peaks, and ridges, and walls of 
adamant, a livid ghastly white against a cloud mass of bluish-black. 
With a terrific crash a peal of thunder broke over us, and every peak 
gleamed with a momentary crown of zigzag lightning. Again and 
again “loud rolled the dread artillery ;” and ere its mighty echoes 
had died away far down Glen Sligachan among frightful chasms and 
riven summits, another and another, with scarce an interval, and right 
rapidly the lightning played round the white and blasted peaks. A 
silence succeeded abruptly, broken only by guttural rumblings and 
the crash of falling torrents. Not a word was spoken, and down the 
deep ravine, noiselessly through the snow, to the grim shore of Loch 
Sligachan we sped in this fashion, till the storm burst upon us in all 
its fury. The wind blew in great gusts over the bald peaks of the 
mountains, whirling the snow aloft, and sweeping it towards the loch 
in great wreaths and winding-sheets, broad and blinding. ‘The snow 
changed to hail,—hail hissing and rampant, hail stinging and 
venomous. ‘The wind now shrieked, now gibbered like an evil spirit, 
and at a turn of the road the spin-drift from the loch burst over us. 
It was no use; the horses refused to face it, and we took shelter under 
a rock. 

‘It was but a narrow strip of ground between the bleak boulder- 
strewn mountain side and the infuriated loch. Strange hummocks, 
some large, like potato heaps, others small and irregular, were huddled 
on the beach; boulders they might seem, swept down from Blabhein 
in some night of terror, now still and silent under the pure white 
snow. The large hummocks are a village containing 42 fami- 
lies; the small were the stooks of oats on which they depended 
for their winter sustenance, their potatoes having failed. The oats 
had been battered by a month of hail; the snow would not improve 
them. ‘There were no hummocks indicative of peat; the summer 
had been too wet for the people to secure that. There was neither 
light from hole or chink ; the fishing had failed for two years, so there 
was no oil. Well, 250 people were huddled under the snow, with 
little food, and neither fire nor light. Perhaps the wind, that in thun- 
der gusts boomed over the low roofs, and the roar of the vexed waves 
on the beach, with the drip from the leaky thatch for accompaniment, 
might be a lullaby. It was not easy to speak or easy to hear, but 
the driver grunted from under his mufflings, “'That’s Sconser, the 
wretchedest place in all Skye.” 
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‘ The storm passed off with a roll of thunder, and the snow again 
came softly down,—softly over the remaining twelve miles of our 
journey—softly over the hummocks—and softly over the patches of 
land, hard-won from moss and moor, where the harvest hopes of 
20,000 people lay out under the snow. This is a Skye “ harvest 
time ;”—five weeks before, in a more northern latitude, the reapers 
had shouted their harvest home under the harvest moon.’ 


It is natural that the people of these isles, surrounded from 
infancy by the most singular and perplexing phenomena, should 
possess that belief in the supernatural which is usually termed 
superstition ; but it is impossible to gauge the hold which it 
still has upon them. It is possible that belief in witchcraft, 
which is productive of some very medieval processes in the 
west of Skye and elsewhere, is more widely diffused than the 
islanders in their sensitiveness would have us suppose; but 
second sight is now the ‘ gift’ or curse of comparatively few ; 
and in the more southern islands the predictions of the seer 
fail to produce any extreme terror. Elderly people, after night- 
fall, may avoid the lochs and corries, which are said to be 
haunted by evil-disposed hags; but the educated young people 
are ashamed of showing any symptoms of fear, and possibly 
have none to show. There are stories current of shepherds and 
others spirited away by a certain hopping hag, and kept for 
days in durance vile, and of malicious deeds wrought by fairies ; 
but it is difficult to ascertain whether the narrators themselves 
believe them, or suspect the whisky-demon. The Browny, an 
aristocratic family possession, akin to the Irish Lanshee, was a 
rara avis even in Martin’s day; and the spirits which used to 
utter aérial sonnds, resembling those of a harp, a pipe, and the 
grinding of querns, or sing Irish songs high up in air, have 
mostly retired to the shores of the outer Hebrides, preparatory 
to their final exit; and the fantastic order of apparitions, which 
took on themselves the forms of cats, swine, women, and _ horses, 
or pursued men in the fields in the likeness of fiery balls, retired 
long ago to that grim sub-oceanic hall which was supposed to 
be their home. 

We write very diffidently on this subject; but it is certain 
that the superstitions which formerly belonged to every hour of 
the day, to every operation of the farm and field, and to every 
duty of daily life, have receded northward and westward, and 
are mainly to be found in those almost forgotten islands into 
which the Reformation scarcely penetrated. Local supersti- 
tions are longer-lived, and being harmless in their nature and 
picturesque in their recital, may be allowed to die a natural 
death, if they can ever die so long as the moan of wind and sea, 
the flickering ubiquitous ignis fatuus, the drifting clouds and 
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wreathed mists, shall educate and stimulate the imaginations of 
the islesmen. 

The habit of story-teiling, which has provoked some ridicule, 
much wonder, and very severe animadversion, though it has lost 
its universality, still prevails in some districts. In others it has 
degenerated into nocturnal meetings for the telling and hearing 
the gossip of the neighbourhood. It is frowned upon by the 
ministers and the ‘ Men,’ and many of the strict and godly High- 
landers place it in the ‘same category with ‘fairs, dances, and 
worldly revellings.’ Its gradual disappearance is not a matter 
for regret, for the spending the Jong winter nights in the retail- 
ing of such inventions and distortions of early traditions as Mr 
Campbell has preserved in his curious volumes, is a bad enervat- 
ing habit. The application of ail the resources of memory to the 
retention of this nearly valueless poetic and traditionary lore, and 
of the whole mental ingenuity to the reciting of it, is not favour- 
able to intellectual and religious progress, even though there be 
nothing specially hurtful in the morality inculcated by it. 

The practice is still vigorous in parts of the Long Island and 
in some districts in Skye, and men who are § good at sgialachdan’ 
possess an extensive local fame. John Macdonald, one of the 
most celebrated of these Skye tale-tellers and reciters, died at 
Cilleachan only a few weeks ago. He had the distinction of 
being able to repeat more Gaelic verses ‘than any man alive.’ 
He knew by heart large portions of Ossian and Ullin, and of the 
more modern productions of Mairi Nighean Alasdair Ruaidh, 
Tan Lom, An Ciaran Mabach, Ian Mac Chodruim, Donnuchadh 
Ban, ete. One of his favourite pieces was Birlinn Chlann- 
Raonuill—an extraordinary poem of nearly a thousand lines, 
composed by Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair about the year 1720. 
Mr Campbell familiarizes us with several of these celebrities, the 
type-character of whom—Mac Phie—lives ‘at the north end of 
South Uist, where the road ends at a sound which has to be 
forded at the ebb to get to Benbecula” Mr C. gives a graphic 
account of his visit to him. The house, like all island huts, is 
hideous without and picturesque within. 


‘The owner of the house, whom I visited twice, is 79. He told 
me stories, and, like all the rest, declared that there was no one else 
who knew them so well. He could not say how many he knew. He 
had the manner of a practised narrator, and it is quite evident that he 
is one ; he chuckled at the interesting parts, and laid his finger on my 
knee as he gave out the terrible bits with due solemnity. A small 
boy in a kilt, with large, round, glittering eyes, was standing mute at 
his knee, gazing at his wrinkled face and devouring every word. 
Three wayfarers dropped in, and listened for a spell, and passed their 
remarks, till the ford was shallow. The light came streaming down 
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the chimney, and through a single pane of glass, lighting up a track 
in the blue mist of the peat smoke, and fell on the bright hair and 
brown withered face of the old man, as he sat on the low stool with 
his feet to the fire; and the rest of the dwelling, with all its plenishings 
of boxes and box-beds, dishes and dresser, and gear of all sorts, faded 
away through shades of deepening gloom to the black darkness of the 
smoked roof and peat corner.’ 


It may be remarked, in passing, that this describes quite a 
palace hut. The time for story-telling is not when the scarce 
sunshine streams through the chimney, but on the long winter 
nights, when the damp peat in the centre of the floor smoulders 
Janguidly, and the rain and sleet, and fitful gusts and toss- 
ing sea, make music without, and the flickering fish-oil lamp 
glimmers on a ring of earnest faces. The tale-tellers are gene- 
rally old men, solely Gaelic-speaking, and completely illiterate, 
and having lived principaliy in the remote islands, have known 
no higher mental efforts than the ‘ sgeulachd’ which entertains 
themselves and their neighbours. The establishment of English 
schools, and the introduction of books and newspapers, is gra- 
dually sending tradition and romance out of fashion ; and Mr 
Campbell has done well to preserve their relics. 

The value of these tales is small, and consists mainly in cer- 
tain hints of a mythology yet more rude and unadorned than the 
Scandinavian, and in confused and misty glimpses of what may 
have been real men and manners. Even in this sense they are 
less reliable than some other popular tales, for they mix all periods 
and conditions together, distorting what may have been real events 
into supernatural occurrences, making real heroes into giants or 
enchanted princes, and inserting touches of the present in the 
story of remote antiquity. The very best of these tales have a 
clumsy mixing of the real and unreal which destroys the charm 
of both ; and they are evidently the work of a rude people living 
in rude times. ‘Their heroes lack the delicate chivalry and sen- 
timent of Ossian’s ‘ car-borne’ warriors. War was their natural 
element. The ‘feast of shells’ and the smiles of beauty were 
but brief episodes in their turbulent lives. The charm of the 
tales is that they are thoroughly Celtic—Celtic in their exag- 
geration, mystery, and grotesquesness, coloured by an imagina- 
tion trained among the mists, the treeless deserts, the perilous 
mountain sides, and the incessant storms of the wild western 
isles; while among the actors are ill-omened, unfamiliar beasts 
and birds, lending a weirdness to the narratives. 

The popular lore which whiles away the winter evenings con- 
sists of the ‘Seanachas na Feinne,’ é.e., the old history of the 
Feinne, tales composed partly of narrative and dialogue, usually 
relating to Ireland or Norseland, with an abundance of islands 
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boats, and battles. This Fingalian lore, which was nearly uni- 
versal early in this century, is now most vigorous in Barra and 


South Uist. 


There is also the popular undated history of events 


of real occurrence during the last few centuries, and this is very 
abundant, and has a strong hold on the people. There are chil- 
dren’s tales in poetry and prose, akin to the nursery lore of other 

nations, and there are tales which relate to men and women only, 
and to events which have no local significance, intended ap- 
parently to inculcate lessons of sagacity ‘and wisdom. Thereare 

proverbs in prose and verse, and “riddles, which are usually de- 
scriptive, and bear marks of remote antiquity. The point of many 
of the proverbs is hidden in the mazes of a long story, the whole 
of which is supposed to bear upon it. There are a vast number 
of songs. now rapidly vanishing from all the islands, sung to 
peculiar tunes, some of which are nearly all chorus, others a 
monotonous recitative ; and a few have a peculiar beauty, which 
seems to have been caught from the wild music of the wind. 
There are songs for nearly all the operations of the farm and 
household, wedding songs, dancing songs, love and war songs ; 
songs hastily improvised, which gain a local popularity, and songs 
which embalm the prominent events of modern times, and hand 
them down as history. But ‘the voice of music ceaseth’ from 


the isles. 


The Dean of Lismore’s Book preserves some of the most 
ancient specimens of Gaelic poetry, and Mr Campbell’s volumes 
consist mainly of the popular romantic lore still current in the 


Hebrides. 


These seem to consist in the distortion of traditionary 


episodes in the history of persons who may be themselves mythical. 

They slightly resemble the Norse tales translated by Mr Dasent, 

and some of the other popular lore of Norway and Germany. 
There is a mournful vein in nearly all, either in the incidents of 
the tales or their scenes and accessories, 

It is singular that long, wandering, fabulous stories which they 
do not believe, and ill- contracted, 1 prosy, romantic tales which 
they do not wish to seem to believe, should have entertained 
these islesmen for so many years. The family and clan tales 
which have a semblance of historic verity, are dying out with 
the decay of the clan feeling. It is impossible for a stranger to 
obtain the fabulous stories ; “and the historic, especially the Fin- 
galian, are with difficulty extracted from those old men who are 
reputed to be the greatest masters of this species of lore ; and 
they resist the most adroit collector by an assumed ignorance or 
a respectful silence, or an extreme wonderment that a stranger 
should waste time in seeking for ‘ Syeulach-dan faoin sheana 
bhan,’ or old wives’ silly tales. 


The stories once universal in the islands in which the super- 
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natural was introduced to effect the impossible, and which 
pointed to a rude and long-forgotten mythology, are gradually 
disappearing before the influence of education. Legends of a 
‘small people,’ of the ‘ water horse, and the ‘dragon’ and the 
‘ water bull,’ with all the tales once current from Lewis to Islay, 
mistily hinting of a land of the dead far away to the westward, 
where the sun-god went to rest, where Fiome and heroes in- 
numerable dwelt in the ‘Island uttermost of the lower earth,’ 
and where the Titanic smiths, the mystic fountain, the mystic 
apples, and all the other mysterious nonentities of Gaelic tales 
abode, linger only in the memories of the old. The stories of 
men and women in the guise of seals, who came from their 
home in the far west to visit the world; the accounts of strange 
islands seen occasionally on the far horizon; and the tales which 
hint that beyond the submarine ‘ Green Island’ and the ‘ Land 
of the Dead,’ there was still a something unknown and unex- 
plored, are all passing into the antiquarian lore in which the 
curious of another generation may delight themselves. 

We can hardly believe that the next generation of islesmen 
will spend their whole nights in drinking in delightedly the tale 
of § Connall Gulban,’ or that the ‘Slim Swarthy Champion’ will 
enchain them for three hours; for books are acquainting them 
with something better, and the schoolmaster is pressing hard 
upon the story-teller. The published tales remain as a specimen 
of nearly the only literature current among the people since the 
deluge of Scandinavian piracy swept away the learning and cul- 
tivation of Iona. 

Much as education is to be desired for the Hebrides, the 
circumstances of some of them are formidable obstacles in its 
way. The parochial system made a scanty provision for the larger 
islands, but some of the smaller, containing populations varying 
from 100 to 300 souls, were virtually excluded from its benefits, 
and were in the grossest ignorance. In Skye, there were, 
until lately, villages in which a woman who could read was a 
phenomenon, and the means of education were only available for 
a portion of the population. In Mull, Tyree, and the Small Isles, 
a similar destitution existed. In Islay, which is without doubt 
the best educated of the islands, so lately as 1860, in a parish 
containing 2393, there were 454 persons above 15 who could 
not read the Bible either in Gaelic or English. It would be 
dangerous to attempt an estimate of the illiterate in more 
northern and less cared for parishes. 

Until lately, education has been very little valued in the 
islands. There was no argument of antiquity in its favour, and 
parents feared, as many still fear, that it would infect their 
children with the desire to emigrate. When there was not a 
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decided prejudice, there was a perfect indifference, which was 
fostered by the paucity of schools. It was impossible that any 
number of schools provided for with the maximum allowed by 
law, could undertake the education of the young, either in 
parishes composed of several islands separated by stormy sounds, 
or those in which populations of 5000 or 6000 were scattered 
over a distance of 30 or 40 miles, with the evils of an inclement 
climate and an absence of roads superadded. There was a 
hopelessness and decrepitude about some of these parish schools, 
from which few results were to be expected. In South Uist, 
where a new and commodious school-house has just been erected, 
the sole accommodation provided under the parochial system for 
a population of 6000, scattered over a length of 30 miles, con- 
sisted of a thatched hovel about 14 feet square, with no other 
school apparatus than a single form round the unplastered walls. 
In the insular parish of Barra, with a population of 1853, the 
school is held in a miserable hovel, one end of which is used as 
the teacher’s dwelling. In the whole Long Island, which ex- 
tends for about 110 miles, and has an area of not less than 
650,000 acres, the provision made for education gee of 1 
school to each 4500 of a population, scattered over 43 inhabited 
islands, separated by firths continually impassable. In Skye, the 
proportion was about 1 to 3000; but in consequence of migrations, 
evictions, and other local changes, the population has not unfre- 
ager ebbed away from the parish school. In all the Hebrides, 
the strong feeling against the Established Church, which has 
existed for the last 20 years in the breasts of the great majority 
of the population, has yet further nullified the practicability of 
the parochial system. 

In the peculiar circumstances of these islands, the education 
of the people has devolved on societies at a distance, connected 
with or patronized by the Established and Free Churches, and 
assuming, in consequence, the nature of missionary as well as 
educational enterprises. The population of the Hebrides is about 
one-thirtieth of the whole population of Scotland ; but instead of 
receiving a thirtieth part of the grant from the Privy Council, it 
receives only a ninetieth. Under the present regulations there 
are not 20 schools north of Islay receiving any aid from the 
grant, while the total number of schools must be more than 140 ; 
and unless the existing rules regarding school and dwelling- 
house accommodation are so modified as to meet the peculiar 
exigencies of these islands, it is unlikely that there can be any 
material increase in the number of aid-receiving schools. In the 
Long Island, where 92 schools are usually open, not more than 
1:3 are so constituted as to allow of the teacher obtaining a certi- 
ficate, and it is difficult to see how this can be remedied without 
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an expense which it might be undesirable as it would be hazard- 
ous to incur. 

As it is, the state of education in the Hebrides is very unsatis- 
factory. In the Long Island, where there are 92 schools, it is 
estimated that one-fifth of the population might be in attendance 
if education were duly valued; but one-sixteenth may be taken 
as the average attendance,—a fact by no means creditable to the 
people or encouraging to those who seek their welfare. We have 
no accurate returns regarding the state of the other insular dis- 
tricts, but it is as bad, or worse. 

In the Long Island 21 of the schools are supported by the 
Gaelic School Society, which must be regarded rather as a mis- 
sionary than an educational scheme, as its chief object is to teach 
the children to read the Gaelic Scriptures. It has effected much 
useful work within the last fifty years; but the teaching, from 
its very nature, is not largely calculated to stimulate the lov e of 
learning, and tends to perpetuate the evils inflicted on the isles- 
men by the exclusive use of the Gaelic language. The 27 
schools supported by the Free Church Ladies’ Associations also 
have their efficiency in some degree lessened by their twofold 
object, which involves the employment of substitutes during half 
the year. As this half of the year includes the winter months, 
when the attendance is or should be the largest, it is a matter 
of regret that the best part of the year should be spent under the 
tuition of a person possibly of inferior qualifications, and more 
perfunctory in the discharge of his duties. On the other hand, 
the theological students are far more efficient than any teachers 
likely to be employed under another system. It is also due to 
these schools, of which there are now nearly fifty in the Islands, 
to add, that even with the disadvantages we have indicated, they 
are the best in the Northern Hebrides, and their promoters 
deserve great praise for their persevering efforts to relieve the 
educational necessities of the islands; but, at the same time, 
certain deductions must be made from their efficiency as educa- 
tional enterprises only, owing to their twofold object. 

Taking all things into consider ation, the indifference of the 
parents, the want of necessary clothing, and other circumstances 
which produce irregularity of attendance, the deductions which 
must be made for cases in which teachers, from infirmity or in- 
efficiency, have few or no scholars, the exclusively Gaelic instrue- 
tion given in the Gaelic schools, the prejudice of a large portion 
of the population against the parish schools, the alternation of 
teachers in the Free Church ladies’ schools, the absolute pau- 
city of schools in some districts, and the superabundance which 
ecclesiastical divisions have produced in others, it must be ad- 
mitted, that after all the efforts which have been made, the state 
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of education in the Hebrides is very unsatisfactory, and is among 
the numerous evils under which the island population is suffering. 

We have already alluded to the impossibility, under the pre- 
sent regulations, of obtaining for the island schools that propor- 
tion of the grant which is due to the population. We are quite 
aware of the objections fairly to be made against exceptional 
cases in the administration of public funds; but we cordially 
agree in the views expressed by Mr Ramsay, that ‘a fair con- 
sideration of the circumstances of the island population may lead 
the friends of education who are interested in other districts of 
the country to recognise the expediency and the justice of making 
some special provision for the education of the young in the 
more remote islands.’ They have peculiar claims upon the rest 
of the country. Some have never been penetrated by Reforma- 
tion light. Many are over-crowded by a teeming population, 
insulated by ignorance of English. ‘The insular nature of the 
homes,—the existence of two classes only, the tacksmen who hold 
the large farms, and the crofters and cottars, who are really 
labourers,—the upper class adhering to the Establishment, and the 
lower to the Free Church,—the non-existence of a middle class, 
—the almost exclusive use of Gaelic,—the lack of incentives to 
labour,—the absence of stimulating example,—the combined op- 
pression of a stern climate and a destitution inevitable under 
existing circumstances, together with the fact that the people are 
only now emerging from an almost feudal regime into a condi- 
tion for which no previous habit or training had prepared them, 
—have produced a state of things for which no parallel can be 
found within the kingdom, and which constitutes in itself a plea 
for education which has no parallel either. 

With all these and many other disadvantages, the moral tone 
of these districts is higher than might be supposed. In common 
with other inhabitants of mountainous countries, the Islanders 
possess a species of natural religion. They are shut out from the 
corruptions and scepticism of cities. Their vices are compara- 
tively few. Crimes of which the law takes cognizance would be 
nearly unknown, ‘if it were not for the whisky,’ and they are 
unfrequent even with it. Life and property need no other pro- 
tection than the feeling of the people. They are a quiet race, 
huddling with too devoted attachment in corners of the lands 
their fathers tilled; hospitable, constant, much-enduring, cling- 
ing to all ties of family and kindred, peaceful, brave, loyal, 
courteous. A Highland minister of the last century would have 
us believe that ‘their virtues grow out of their vices: they are 
a hospitable people, therefore they drink ; they are a brave people, 
therefore they fight; they are a polite people, therefore they tell 
lies.’ But this palliation is perhaps more ingenious than truthful. 
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With regard to drinking and fighting, they are rather better than 
worse than their neighbours, but they have not that blunt and 
sturdy truthfulness which is characteristic of the Lowland Scotch. 
Self-conceit, often carried to a ludicrous extent, and an evasive- 
ness which renders them difficult to deal with, are their chief 
faults. They are very suspicious of strangers; they are shrewd 
in bargaining, and fond of money, though not of the labour 
necessary for its acquisition. They are indolent from circum- 
stances and habit. They have little to do that demands steady 
labour, and under more favourable conditions appear to find it 
difficult to relinquish the habit of working by fits and starts; but 
they are not inherently ‘lazy and worthless, and they make 
good emigrants. 

We have little to say upon the subject of Highland religion. 
The Highlands are supposed to possess certain distinctive re- 
ligious features, included under the general term strictness. 
Thorough attachment to Reformation principles, to a rigid Cal- 
vinistic theology, to Presbyterian government and worship, and 
to the old-fashioned Sabbath; a hatred of prelacy, of ‘innova- 
tions,’ of new-fangled opinions, of all which is known elsewhere 
as ‘liberal’ or ‘Broad Church,’ have their strongholds in the 
Highlands and Islands. Such a jealous religious conservatism 
exists perhaps nowhere else. The life of the people is closely 
interwoven with their ecclesiastical polity, their intellects are 
exercised chiefly upon Christian doctrine, they possess a very 
keen theological instinct, and can discuss the profundities of 
doctrine with an acuteness and perception which would baffle 
many a southern divine. Doctrinal inaccuracy, which, as under- 
stood by them, is anything which falls short of the highest 
Calvinistic standards, is detected with a keen-sightedness as 
absolutely marvellous as the avidity with which they feed on the 
driest doctrinal abstractions. Their literature consists of the 
Bible and two or three standard works of old divines. Their 
poetry is the metrical version of David’s Psalms ; the hymns on 
which English Christianity nourishes itself have not fibre enough 
for their food. Indeed, it may be suspected that many of the 
good old island Christians regard them as a shade worse than 
‘ Sgeulachdan, —savouring of prelacy, organs, and Arminianism. 

Their chiefest enjoyment is the double ‘ diet of worship,’ three 
or four hours in length, with the sermon of many divisions and 
subdivisions, and fine points and delicate distinctions. Their 
high festival is the summer communion, with its five days of 
solemn exercises. Their ministers are the objects of their best 
affections. The old covenanting spirit—the spirit of suffering 
and sacrifice—is strong among them. They mourn in spirit for 
the ‘latitudinarianism’ of the south. Their hearts tremble for 
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the ark of God. Religion is to them the great reality of life. 
They cherish with touching reverence every jot and tittle of the 
system through which they have received it. 

It can hardly be questioned that the Highlanders are one- 
sided in their creed, and that the severity which is usually attri- 
buted to their religious opinions is the result of a peculiar 
system of teaching. It is obvious that there is a tendency to 
give greater prominence to some points of doctrine than to others, 
and to dwell more habitually and familiarly upon the sterner 
attributes of the Divine character, and upon predestination and 
the limitations of the atonement, than upon the love of God, and 
the person and work of our Lord, that is, His work considered 
in the light of a fact as well as of a doctrinal proposition. It 
may be questioned in what manner the peculiarities of Celtic 
teaching affect those persons who are awakened to a sense 
of sin in what are termed ‘ Revivals.’ We hesitate to apply this 
word to the religious movements which have taken place in 
Skye and other islands during the last three years, yet many of 
the features were the same as those which were associated with 
the Irish revival. There was the contagious interest in religion, 
the demand for extra services and prayer-meetings, the ‘ prostra- 
tions’ and physical excitement, and the intense distress for sin. 
Here the parallel ceases. It would be unsuitable in this paper 
to enter into details, but there are numbers of persons in the 
islands whose lives have been entirely changed during the last 
two years, and who are honestly and intensely in earnest about 
their salvation, but who still live and move under a load of per- 
petual distress for sin, often poignant, as in the day when they 
were first awakened, and scarcely lightened by a trembling hope 
in Christ. 

It is plain that the Highland teaching concerning the evidences 
of faith, the evidences of repentance, the evidences of conversion, 
has a tendency to produce an introversion of vision and sub- 
jectiveness unfavourable to the full enjoyment of that liberty 
wherewith Christ makes all His people free. It surely was never 
intended by the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
His forgiven children should go mourning all their days in the 
bitterness of their souls. To produce this condition of the soul 
is far from the intention of the teachers; yet we are almost in- 
clined to attribute to a peculiarity in their instruction the sin- 
gular results of the religious awakening in certain districts, as 
well as that absence of joyful assurance which is marked among 
modern Highland Christians. 

We have referred to the great communion gatherings, when 
from far and near the people congregate for five days’ preaching 
and prayer, as among the cherished peculiarities of the High- 
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lands. There are no signs of this custom falling into disuse; on 
the contrary, the services have been purified from abuses which 
had crept in, and have been restored to their ancient solemnity. 
It is a greater peculiarity, that when these days of preaching 
and prayer have culminated in the communion Sabbath, and 
several thousand ape are gathered round the preaching tent, 
not more than one or two hundred take their places at the com- 
munion table. 

Back from that holy ordinance shrink the ungodly and pro- 
fane, the moral and exemplary, and the trembling, doubting, but 
sincere followers of the Lord, who dare not ‘take chile holy sacra- 
ment to their comfort.’ We / not enter upon this much mooted 
question of the paucity of communicants in the Highlands. We 
are undecided as to which is the most singular spectacle,—the 
crowd which gathers promiscuously round the communion tables 
of the Lowlands, to eat of that bread and to drink of that cup 
which bring condemnation unto him ‘that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily,” or the meagre assemblage round the communion 
tables of the Highlands, to which the church points the eyes of 
the reverent onlookers as to a company of the chosen and ac- 
credited people of Ged. 

Each of the systems has its defenders—two more opposite are 
seldom found within the pale of the same church. If no via 
media can be found, it is possible that the practice, carried to an 
extreme in the Highlands, of guarding the Lord’s table from the 
intrusion of a heterogeneous crowd, may fulfil its design of con- 
serving to a certain extent the purity of the visible church, 
though at the expense of keeping for ever in the outer court 
some of the little ones of the church invisible. We are not pre- 

vared to pass an invidious censure upon this marked feature of 
Highland Christianity. It has its demerits and its dangers, but 
we question whether the latter are so great as those which sttend 
the indiscriminate membership _ of the ‘Lowlands, and the general 
laxity of practice, if not of opinion, concerning the most : sacred 
ordinance of our faith. 

The dawn of the religious day in the West Highlands in 1563 
was so speedily and almost totally overcast, that it is diffienlt to 
fix the Reformation era even on tle Bess-chive mainland earlier 
than the re-establishment of Presbytery after the days of the 
Tulchans, and so late as 1656 the darkness lingered; for we 
find that the Presby tery of Dingwall reported that the people 
of Applecross, ‘ among their abominable and heathen practices, 
were accustomed to sacrifice bulls at a certaine time upon the 25th 
of August ; which day is dedicate, as they conceive, to S. Maurie, 
as they call him. It does not appear whether the S. Maurie 
of these costly oblations was a heathen deity or a Romish or 
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Culdee saint, but his fame was slow in dying out; for in 1678 we 
find that certain parties residing in Eilean Mourie, or St Ruffus, 
in Lochewe, were summoned ‘ for sacrificing in ane heathenish 
manner for recovering the health of Cirstane Mackenzie.’ In 
the islands the grosser forms of superstition lingered in alliance 
with Romanism, long after their expulsion from the mainland, 
Mr Kennedy, whose singular volume on the Religion of Ross- 
shire is worthy of perusal, condenses into one or two sentences the 
religious state of the Hebrides at that period. ‘ Papacy claimed 
the whole region as its own, although its dogmas were not 
generally known, or its rites universally practised. Fearing no 
competing religion, the priesthood had been content to rule the 
people without attempting to teach them. His ignorance and 
superstition made the rude Highlander all the more manage- 
able in the hands of the clergy; and they therefore carefully 
kept him a heathen. . . . Savage heathen could everywhere 
be found, trained Papists in very few places, when the light of 
the Gospel first shone on the north. There was even then quite 
as much of what was peculiar to Druidism in the religious 
opinions and worship of the people, as of any peculiar practices 
derived from Popery.’ 

Romanism has never regained the slightest hold in the islands 
from which it was swept, and lingers only in its mildest form 
among the inoffensive people of those ‘ islands uttermost’ into 
which the Reformation never penetrated. It is a grip rather 
than a hold which the Reformation theology has of the islanders. 
On their part it is, in the main, an enlightened adherence like- 
wise, an intelligent appreciation of doctrine, and of doctrine as 
untainted with Rationalism on the one hand, as with Ritualism 
on the other. They are by no means ignorant of the tendencies 
in these opposite directions; and as they regard the Highlands 
as the strongholds of ‘the faith once delivered to the saints,’ we 
may expect the Cuchullins to remove before they surrender one 
jot or tittle of their hereditary creed. 

We pass over tlie defects which are admitted to exist in High- 
land religion. It is not in the islands only, but everywhere 
through this broad land, that heads are found in advance of 
hearts. The tendency of our teaching is to make good theo- 
logians, and these are abundant in the Hebrides. There must 
be something defective in that teaching, if divorces of doctrine 
and practice are common. Narrowness and exclusivism, run- 
ning into sectarianism, may be fostered by the insular position of 
the people, and the further isolation produced by ignorance of 
English. It is unfavourable to the growth of unsectarian feel- 
ing, that the proprietors and tacksmen belong almost entirely 
to one church, and the labouring population to another. The 
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people find it hard to realize that there are excellences in 
varieties. The great idea for which nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion seceded from the National Church, and for which they have 
sacrificed and suffered, has lost none of its prominence -and 
force, and they are excusable if they have little clemency for 
those who hold it lightly. 

Along with many defects, some of which may be peculiar to 
the country rather than to a section of it, there is undoubtedly 
a great deal of Christianity in the islands—of that old-fashioned 
godliness which consists in the deliberate conforming of the life, 
down to its minutest external details, to the precepts of the Holy 
Scriptures. It must be to the seed of the Gospel sown, and to 
the godly men in whose lives it has borne good fruit, that we 
are to attribute that leaven of religion and morality which has 
permeated these islands, giving them a peacefulness and free- 
dom from crimes of violence, which we could neither have 
expected from their antecedent history, nor from the Celtic 
character; and we may hope that wherever any unscriptural 
peculiarities disfigure Highland religion, they will disappear 
under the influences of extended education. 

The religious character of the pious Highlanders has more 
of the nature of the old age than of the new, as being more 
studious, reflective, subjective. Doctrinal accuracy and theolo- 
gical knowledge.are cultivated, and their growth is perfected, in 
comparative isolation and leisure. Faith has less of assurance and 
joyfulness ; doctrinal teachings are stern; the spiritual life often 
takes on itself the grey tints of the temporal. There appears to 
be little of inward complacency ; there are few indications of 
triumph. The perfecting of the religious life, and the increase 
of religious experience, are the great objects of desire. If the 
Highland conception of the Christian life and discipleship is one- 
sided in its development; if it has any bias towards religious 
selfishness, it is free at least from that immersion in the whirl of 
external religious activities, which is one menacing peril of our 
religious life elsewhere. It is from the statements of Highland 
ministers themselves, and not from outside criticism, that we are 
to gather that the chill of an icy formalism has fallen here and 
there, and that the days of the children are not as the days of 
the fathers. 

We are not aware that in any other portion of Great Britain, 
the question, whether the land can support its population, has 
been raised and debated, as it has been regarding Skye, Coll, 
Tyree, and a large portion of the Long Island. The query re- 
ceives diverse and conflicting answers; but there is a tendency 
towards the opinion, that under the very best circumstances— 
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even with an entire alteration in the system of holding land, and 
due encouragement by the proprietors to improved cultivation, 
the Hebrides are largely overpopulated. Circumstances un- 
favourable to the support of a large population exist, which 
cannot be altered by the granting of leases, or by any measures 
within human control. 

Dr Johnson wrote, in 1775 :—‘ Skye, half the year, is deluged 
with rain. From the autumnal to the vernal equinox a dry 
season is hardly known, except when the showers are suspended 
by a tempest.’ It would be more true to write that in ordinary 
seasons the Northern Hebrides are deluged with rain during 
nearly the whole year; but iP we adopt the modified statement, 
this ‘deluge of rain’ falls throughout the month of November, 
the harvest month of the Hebrides. <A later and more scientific 
authority, the late G. Rainy, Esq. of Raasay, in a paper to be 
found in Sir J. M‘Neill’s Report on the State of the Highlands 
and Islands, states that— 

‘ Presuming it is proposed to grow grain crops for subsisting the 
present population, the first and most insuperable obstacle is climate. 
Seasons, no doubt, vary; but it will scarcely be controverted by any 
one who has resided for years in these regions—winter as well as 
summer—that in three out of every five seasons the springs are wet, 
the summers cold, and the harvests abounding with drenching 
tempests of rain. Referring to cases where the land has been 
thoroughly drained, as on many large farms it often happens, that 
from the long-continued and drenching rain of winter the land is 
too wet for the plough till after the middle of March (“ on undrained 
land till after the beginning of May”); but it is chiefly in harvest 
that the principal danger to corn crops arises, particularly on slopes 
and exposed places, from the effects of the tempests of wind and 
rain in shaking and lodging the corn, in its late ripening, and the great 
uncertainty of drying and securing it in any tolerable condition when 
cut. . . . It would appear to be a preposterous misapplication and 
waste of capital (if to be had) as well as of labour and skill, to at- 
tempt the extensive raising of grain crops in this climate. In the 
best times these districts have always imported meal, paying for it 
by exporting cattle and sheep.’ 

This wealthy proprietor, after an annual expenditure of large 
sums in giving employment, with the double motive of improving 
the condition of the people and increasing the value of his 
own property, was fairly beaten by the climate, and finally con- 
fined his efforts to the raising of root crops. The quantity of rain 
fall in Skye has recently been so enormous, that a meteorologist, 
thoroughly conversant with the peculiarities of the Hebridean 
climate, doubted the returns made of the rainfall in inches 
within a given time, until he had satisfied himself of the accuracy 
of the instrument used to gauge it. 
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There are now professional farmers—men of intelligence, skill, 
and capital—to be found among the islands; and they concur 
in stating that oatmeal grown on the east coast, even at a higher 
degree of latitude, can be imported by them at a price 25 per 
cent. below the cost at which they can produce it on the best 
lands of the Hebrides. The difficulties of the crofter, with his 
lack of capital and modern appliances, compelled to wring a 
subsistence out of poor land on rugged slopes, from which the 
torrents of rain wash away the best soil as soon as it is turned 
up, need no illustration. We will not fill our pages with the 
facts from which the only conclusion which can be drawn is, 
that owing to the climate of most of the Hebrides, the hardier 
oats and bear are so precarious a crop, and yield so small an 
average return per acre, that the gaining the means of living by 
the cultivating of land on the crofting system, though it might 
succeed on the east coast, may totally fail on the west; or that, 
other things being equal, the difference of climate is so great, 
that a man on the one side of Scotland may live in comfort and 
pay a rent; while on the other, his utmost industry can only 
produce enough to keep him and his dependents alive, putting 
rent entirely out of the question. 

The long train of miseries which have afflicted the islands 
since 1846, are often vaguely attributed to the failure of the 
potato crop; but it is to the failure of the potato crop, in con- 
nection with the crofting system, by which name that system is 
designated under which the large majority of the inhabitants are 
made to depend for their subsistence on the food produced by 
a man’s labour on land occupied by himself. Since 1846 the 
potato crop has been more precarious than the oat crop; some- 
times a total failure, sometimes returning little more than the 
seed, and occasionally giving a fair average yield. The cause 
of the distress which has attended the failure of this root is, that 
its cultivation returned to the crofter a far larger quantity of food 
than in that climate his utmost labour can produce by the cultiva- 
tion of any other crop. It ts not the loss of a crop for which 
others might be substituted, which causes the protracted suffering 
in the isles, but the vastly diminished quantity of food which ean 
be produced by any man’s labour on his croft. We are doubtful 
whether, since 1846, any one of the districts in which the croft- 
ing system prevails has produced sufticient food for the support 
of its population, or could produce it under present circumstances. 

The ‘obstinate adherence to the potato, after so many years 
of failure and precarious crops, has reasonably been very much 
criticised ; but it must be remembered that the chance of a potato 
crop, in many hundreds of instances, is the crofter’s one chance 
of procuring a subsistence for his family; for the very smal! 
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extent of arable land of which most of the crofts consist, while 
sufficient in a fair potato year to produce food enough for a 
family, is absolutely insufficient to produce corn enough for that 
purpose. As there are in the islands sheep farms paying a rent 
of L.1000 a-year, and only employing six men, with the margins 
of such farms fringed by the lands of crofters,’ who cannot by 
their labour on their limited holdings produce more than six 
months’ subsistence for their families in the year, the apparent 
remedy is to enlarge the crofts, so as to give to each man such 
an extent of arable land with a secure tenure as will maintain his 
family, and pay a reasonable rent, altogether independently of 
potatoes. With the disadvantages of soil and climate in view, 
we cannot conceive that any croft at a rental of less than L.18 
a-year could maintain a family and pay a fair rent, taking one 
year with another; and the question at once suggests itself, 
Whether there is arable land enough in the islands to enable 
the proprietors to enlarge the holdings, so as to supply the wants 
of the present population? and whether, in the event of such 
enlargement, there is capital enough among the crofters to en- 
able them to cultivate the larger holdings with any prospect of 
success? In an Appendix we give a calculation by Sir J. 
M‘Neill upon this subject, which is still worthy of attentive con- 
sideration, although there have been slight changes in the popu- 
lation since its publication. 

In six out of the seven Skye parishes, with their total popula- 
tion of 19,415, there are about 1900 families of crofters, and 
about 1500 families of cottars, making the number dependent 
on employment for their subsistence for the whole or the greater 
part of the year, about 17,000 individuals. The gross rental of 
these parishes is equal only to 17s. 4d. per head of the popula- 
tion, and to 20s. 4d. per head of those requiring employment ; 
which employment is such only as is to be found in a district 
chiefly pastoral, of which the annual rental, as given in the re- 
turn before referred to, is only L.18,189, Os. 5d. In the other 
parish there are about 240 families of cottars; there are no crofters; 
and the rental of the property, amounting to 1.3920, 15s., is 
paid by 11 or 12 tacksmen, all employers of labour; yet there 
is not employment enough to sustain the working population. 

1 Under the term ‘crofters’ we include all persons holding land directly 
from the proprietor at a rent not exceeding L.20 a-year. Besides the tacks- 
men, tenants, and crofters, there is another class, very numerous in some districts, 
called ‘cottars,’ who either do not hold land at all, or hold small patches under 
the tacksmen or crofters. The crofters are not, as is often supposed, a class 
of small farmers, but, with some few exceptions, are dependent for one-half, 
two-thirds, or three-fourths of their living on employment (at home or abroad) 
unconnected with the cultivation of their crofts, and, like the cottars, are really 
labourers, living in the main by the wages of labour, out of which, and not out 
of the produce of their land, they pay theiy rent. 
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The abandonment of the kelp manufacture, and the increase in 
large sheep farms, have reduced the amount of employment at 
home; and it follows that, if the people are to pay their rents 
and maintain themselves, it must be by the wages of labour in 
the south. The bad seasons of late years have so stimulated this 
vernal exodus, that in some districts of Skye, during this spring 
and summer, not an able-bodied man has remained at home ; 
but while the fact may be welcomed as a token of returning 
energy and self-reliance after the deterioration produced by 
eleemosynary aid, the system has very serious disadvantages, in 
addition to the neglect and imperfect cultivation of land often- 
times involved. 

The condition of the large island of Mull, with its population 
of 6834, is far better than that of Skye. The climate is less 
unfavourable. Some of the largest proprietors are resident, and 
unembarrassed ; and emigration to the colonies and to the Low. 
lands has depleted the population so far as to bring it more 
nearly within the powers of production of the soil. Great dis- 
tress existed in Mull for several years subsequent to 1846; but 
the diminution in the population, and the partial abandonment 
of the system of small holdings, have worked a remarkable 
amelioration. The large island of Islay, with its population 
of 10,332, is undergoing a similar change; and with a diminu- 
tion of 4000 within 20 years, and a “corresponding decrease 
in the number of small holdings, there is a relative increase 
in the general prosperity. The gradual decrease in the Islay 
population, and the benefits resulting therefrom, may be re- 
garded with very great satisfaction, as they are to be attributed 
mainly to the diffusion of education. During the last 40 years 
there have been very few enforced removals, or any large outlay 
on emigration by proprietors, as elsewhere. The stream of migra- 
tion has been voluntary, but steady; and we have not the slicht- 
est doubt that a similarly advantageous result would follow upon 
the diffusion of a liberal education throughout all the Hebrides. 

The Long Island, taken altogether, ‘has a bad reputation for 
over- population, backwardness, and distress. The retarded con- 
dition of Harris, Barra, Mingalay, Eriskay, and some of the 
smaller islands, is a discredit to our civilisation. We have no 
desire there or in Skye to heap blame upon the heads of persons 
who are almost universally, and sometimes unjustly, held up as 
the authors of the wretched state of things ; but the worst con- 
sequences of absenteeism and the vicious system of landletting 
are to be seen in those little-visited regions. We know not 
what an able-bodied poor law and an E ncumbered Estates Act 
might do for certain of the Hebrides; but a remedy for the ills 
of ‘Harris, and certain adjacent islands, ought to be applied 
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speedily and ungrudgingly. We do not allude to habitations 
which are unmatched for wretchedness in all Europe—for such 
abodes do not necessarily imply in the Highlands the extreme 
of social and moral degradation—but to the condition in which 
hundreds and thousands of the unhappy people grovel away their 
miserable lives in a struggle for existence, which would often be 
ineffectual were it not for aid from without; an existence, as 
far as this life is concerned, without one comfort in the past to 
cling to, or one hope for the future to cheer. 

From the Butt of Lewis to Barrahead is a distance of fully 
110 miles; and the island group contains about 650,000 acres 
of land, and a population of about 37,000 souls. The holdings 
are very small, the great majority being under L.5 a-year. Lewis 
contains 400,000 acres of land, only 10,000 of which are arable. 
1368 of these were reclaimed by the present proprietor at an 
expense of L.20,000 in six years, and the greater part of this 
land was added to the crofts. There are between 800 and 900 
householders who do not hold land, and of whom a large portion 
are paupers ; and about 2600 families of crofters paying an ave- 
rage rent of about L.2, 12s. 6d., and a croft at that rent in Lewis 
cannot support a family for six months. ‘Before the failure of 
the potato, the Caithness fishing, and the produce of their crofts 
together, usually sufficed to maintain the people, after the cessa- 
tion of the kelp manufacture had diminished their employment 
at home. The Lewis people are very adventurous fishermen ; 
prosecuting their fishing in one-decked or half-decked boats, on 
coasts destitute of shelter, and not unfrequently paying for their 
temerity with their lives. As may be expected, the men who 
cheerfully endure toil and hardship on the sea abhor labour on 
the land; and those of them who are half crofters, half fishermen, 
are apt to delegate the cultivation of their crofts to their wives 
and children. 

Lewis has a resident proprietor, liberal and wealthy, who in 
seven years after his accession to the property expended a sum 
averaging L.12 for each rent-paying family, on their moral, 
physical, and educational necessities. He has afforded every aid 
to the improvement of husbandry and the development of traffic, 
and has altogether attempted on a large scale to improve the 
condition of the people; yet the experiment, liberally carried out 
for many years, must be pronounced a failure. It is unremunera- 
tive, and the condition of the people is not permanently improved. 
Lewis has no prospect for the coming winter but prolonged 
suffering, only prevented from passing into its worst stage by 
extraneous aid. The potato failure has largely reduced the 
amount of food which a man’s labour on his croft can produce. 
The arable land is incapable of increase, except by an enormous 
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outlay; and in spite of a spasm of emigration, the population 
has increased 1348 in ten years.' The experiment which has 
been advocated as a panacea for other districts has failed signally 
in Lewis, and we believe that every similar experiment must so 
fail that is not undertaken with a largely reduced population. 

The condition of the people of the parish of Harris has been 
deteriorating ever since 1846. Until now it has not possessed 
steam communication with the south; the proprietor is altogether 
an absentee; the people are illiterate, and in gross ignorance of 
anything beyond their own parish ; and though destitute of the 
means of subsistence at home, they have shown an indisposition 
to seek them elsewhere; and on two different occasions, a liberal 
offer made to send a number of them to North America met 
with not a single acceptance. Under the peculiar circumstances 
of this parish, the 3000 persons who are dependent for the whole 
or a great part of the year on other employment than the cultiva- 
tion of land occupied by themselves, are in a state of pitiable 
destitution. They were accustomed to look for help from abroad, 
and it is possible that this has combined with circumstances and 
habit to deter them from making all the effort of which they were 
capable. This help, however, is now withdrawn, and hundreds of 
the people are clamorous for assistance to enable them to remove 
to Canada, even on the condition of the repayment of such aid. 
Suffering and peculiarly painful circumstances have brought them 
to this, and we trust that may be forthcoming; but the removal 
of 1200 or 1500 people from Harris would only slightly alter 
the condition of those who remain, unless a thoroughly efficient 
system of education is introduced along with such improvements 
in the disposition and tenure of land as are within the power, as 
they certainly are the duty, of the proprietor to undertake. 

The three remaining parishes of the Long Island are in a 
somewhat better position. In North Uist, which includes 10 
inhabited islands, the crofts were improved by the expenditure 
of sums borrowed under the Drainage Act, and the potato 
disease has been less persistent there than elsewhere. There are 
about 2,400 persons dependent on other resources than their 


11851. 1861. Increase. Decrease. 
Skye . . 22,532 19,415 3,117 
Mull . ‘ 8,294 6,834 1,460 
Lewis . ‘“ 19,694 21,042 1,348 —-— 
Harris . ‘ 4,250 4,183 67 
North Uist . 3,918 3,959 
South Uist . 6,173 5,358 
Tyree . . 3,706 3,201 
Coll. ; 1,109 779 
Barra . . 1,873 1,853 
Islay é ‘ 12,315 10,332 
Jura... 1,064 1,052 
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crofts for the whole or a great part of their subsistence ; but their 
condition contrasts favourably with the more northern parish, 
and admits of considerable improvement if the population be 
more largely reduced. Steam communication with the south 
has afforded facilities to persons seeking employment, and has 
developed an increasing trade. The parishes of South Uist and 
Barra, including 15 inhabited islands, have the advantage of 
belonging to a liberal and wealthy proprietor, who has en- 
deavoured, by the reduction of rents and sundry improvements, 
to benefit the people; and the serious decline in their condition 
consequent upon the cessation of the kelp manufacture and the 
failure of the potato was mitigated by emigration, conducted at 
his expense ; and the improvement, though retarded by the late 
bad seasons, might be made permanent by liberal education and 
its natural result—spontaneous emigration. Distress must exist 
to some extent in these parishes as long as they have a popula- 
tion of about 6500 dependent for the whole or a great part of 
their subsistence on other employment than the cultivation of 
their own land. South Uist and Barra have been very much 
cut off from communication with the outer world, and even now 
only possess it by means of a small steamer during the summer 
months. If the Hutchesons were to put one of their powerful 
vessels on this line both summer and winter, it would accelerate 
the improvement of the populations, which are among the most 
virtuous and industrious of the Western Islands. 

Tyree is among the most obvious instances in the Hebrides of a 
population having outgrown the means of subsistence available 
to it since the failure of the prolific potato. With a considerate 
proprietor, a tolerable soil, and a better climate than its northern 
neighbours, its circumstances demand the removal of 1000 people, 
for their own benefit and that of those who remain. The whole 
island is arable, with the exception of a peat moss in the centre ; 
and as it is all under pasture or tillage, there is no waste land to 
reclaim. The soil is light and friable, the crofts are carefully 
enclosed, and have an unusual air of neatness. But there is not 
land enough in Tyree to give a croft of the annual value of L.4 
to each family, and such a croft could only sustain a family for 
half the year. The circumstances of the people have been de- 
clining ever since 1846, and the severe pressure of last winter, 
there as elsewhere, has seriously diminished the means of the 
crofters. In the neighbouring island of Coll a large proportion 
of the inhabitants are cottars, and among them and the smaller 
crofters severe destitution has existed. The state of the island 
of Coll is very unhappy, and its miseries are perhaps only aggra- 
vated by the fact that in a great measure they are preventible. 
Throughout these islands the average of land under corn and 
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potatoes on each croft may be from 2} to 3 acres, but the return 
on oats, of which they sow about 6 bushels per acre, is certainly 
below 18 bushels; and after subtracting the seed for next season 
and 1-16th for miller’s dues, and allowing for the inferior quality 
of the grain, 150 pounds of meal may be the average return per 
acre. Last season it is probable that the return was only half 
this quantity; and as in many districts the crofters were unable 
to reserve seed for the spring, their winter prospects are very 
loomy. 

The state of things indicated by the foregoing details is, in the 
main, of a painful description, and calculated to produce very 
grave apprehension. The facts have been stated much more 
fully and strongly before, and we presume are patent to all 
theorizers on the Hebrides, several of whose schemes for improv- 
ing the land and utilizing the labour of the people, with a per- 
centage on the capital employed as the result, are now before us. 
These persons assert with a confidence not confirmed by ex- 
perience, that the improved systems which they advocate would 
enable the islands to subsist a larger population than the present. 
But even admitting that the practical difficulties attending their 
introduction could be overcome, we are compelled to the conclu- 
sion that they are all utterly futile when applied to a redundant 
population of irregular amphibious habits, destitute of material 
resources, untrained to persevering labour in agricultural pur- 
suits, and with moral natures only recovering from the effects 
of eleemosynary aid. 

There are indications of the formation of a more self-reliant 
spirit, and the islanders may yet emerge from the transition state 
which, to our discredit, we have perpetuated, reduced in numbers 
certainly, but as an industrious and self-supporting peasantry as 
much prized as it is now decried. We have no sympathy with 
that ignorant impatience of their very existence which is scarcely 
concealed in certain quarters. They are not inherently ‘lazy 
and worthless,’ though cireumstances have developed an undue 
love of a very dreary and unenviable dolce far niente. We cannot 
echo the cry, ‘ Drive them away,’ or endorse any coercive mea- 
sures for their removal. 

But, on the other hand, there is a morbid desire to keep them 
at home, apparently in the idea that the chapter of accidents 
contains an enactment that shall alter their condition, and a 
sentimental outcry is raised against attempts to aid them to better 
it on more prosperous shores. Some of the Hebrides, under the 
best circumstances, would be over-populated with their present 
population—it is painfully apparent that nearly all are over- 
populated under existing circumstances, and that their inhabi- 
tants must inevitably lead lives of constant privation and 
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endurance, aggravated into sore destitution by an unpropitious 
season. It is scarcely possible to doubt that Providence indicates 
voluntary and steady emigration by families to lands which need 
labour, and give it its wages, as the means of relief. It may be 
‘a stern necessity’ to aid the people in their desire to depart, but 
it is less stern than the supposed kindness which keeps them 
starving and shivering on insufficient strips of land on the bleak 
shores of their storm-scathed islands, pitifully crying, ‘ Give us 
food.’ The desire for emigration which has taken possession of 
thousands of the islanders represents a large amount of suffering, 
of hopelessness darker than the shadow of their own mountains, 
of want and unbefriendedness, which have finally attenuated that 
tie to their homes which is among the most marked of their 
humble virtues. None can say that emigration is not a sore 
trial for the islanders. Their little world is all gone; the sum- 
mer communions, those great gatherings of the isles, are memories 
only; the breezy moorland and tossing sea are changed for the 
forlorn Canadian clearing, and the splintered summits of the 
Cuchullins for the dark monotonous lines of the Canadian 
forests. It is hard, likewise, in a foreign land, surrounded by 
rudeness, bustle, and whirl, and amidst the strange accents of a 
foreign tongue, to learn for the first time that in the sweat of 
their brows, and in that alone, they shall eat bread. 

The islands have been subject to periodic fits of emigration. 
When Johnson visited Skye after the celebrated ‘ Black Winter, 
he found ships waiting to convey emigrants to America. In 
1852 there was emigration ona large scale ; and unless this sum- 
mer be peculiarly favourable, we may expect a great movement 
next spring. Of the benefit to those who expatriated them- 
selves in 1852 there can be no doubt; and it is almost equally 
certain that, but for the diminished population resulting from 
that movement, the severe privations of last winter would have 
resulted in actual starvation. But the permanent benefit which 
we hope for to the Hebrides can never be accomplished by 
these high-pressure movements, altogether sustained from with- 
out. We have no desire to see a repetition of these spasms of 
emigration, but rather a purely voluntary migration, judiciously 
encouraged, and receiving from the proprietors and friends of 
the Hebrides the necessary extraneous aid for the next few years, 
until a universally diffused education shall produce an outflow 
of the population to the Lowlands and the colonies as a steady, 
intelligent, and self-sustaining movement. 

Putting the advantage of the actual emigrants out of the ques- 
tion, the benefit to be hoped for to the remaining population by 
the exodus of 10,000 or 15,000 souls, can only arise if the pro- 
prietors, taking advantage of the improved state of things thus 
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introduced, will gradually remodel the present vicious system, 
and grant suitable holdings and a determinate tenure to the 
people. There are difficulties attending the granting of leases 
and the improvement of agriculture which do not exist elsewhere. 
We cannot charge the proprietors with deliberate harshness and 
cruelty, though absenteeism has often rendered them indifferent 
to sufferings of which their factors may withhold the extent and 
detail. Many of them are embarrassed, and some are ruined. 
A few have attempted improvements on a large scale, and have 

failed, partly owing to the ignorance and partly to the redun- 
dancy of the population. Public outcry occasionally fails to 
pillory the greatest delinquents, who are not the landlords who 
have had the hardihood to evict their people under the obloquy 
which justly attaches to evictions, but those who, to avoid this 
odium, take advantage of bad seasons to raise the rents to a pres- 
sure which forces the i impov erished tenants from their holdings. 

It is out of our province to indicate the mode in which ‘the 
proprietors may amend the condition of the people and their own 
position at the same time, and we trust that it will be pointed out 

by humanity and self-interest rather than by the pressure of 
public opinion or other interference. After taking into full con- 
sideration the character, habits, and previous disadv: antages of 
the island population, the unfavourable climate, and the obstacles 
in the way of agricultural improvement, we still believe that a 
gradual but entire amendment of the crofting system, carried out 
simultaneously with universal education and extensive emigra- 
tion, in less than ten years would set at rest that cry of Highland 
destitution which we have been accustomed to hear ad nauseam. 
Circumstances have made this ery unusually piteous during last 
winter and spring, and the distress which evoked the aid of the 
benevolent was both extensive and severe ; but every such winter 
of statements and counter statements, embittered by sectarian 
animosities, of complaint, of begging and receiving, so tends to 
lower the character and depress. the latent energies of a people 
not yet recovered from the pernicious effects of relief in the years 
succeeding 1846, as to lessen their value as labourers both at home 
and abroad. 

Future benevolence would be more effectively applied in sup- 
plying the means of such a thorough education as shall bring the 
people up to the level of their fellow-subjects, and in aiding their 
earnest desire to emigrate. If the movements and reforms to 
which previous allusion has been made were honestly and per- 
severingly carried out, we believe that we should hear no more 
of ‘starvation in the Hebrides. If the cry were to continue, 
with any reasonable foundation under such altered circumstances, 
it might then be admitted that the Highland problem had been 
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fairly solved,—that the damp hill-sides are fit only for deer and 
sheep, and that the old race, incapable of improvement, must be 
altogether expatriated, leaving these weather-beaten islands to 
perpetual desolation amid the fierce clamours of the Northern Sea. 
As it is, the dismal hovels scattered in dreary remoteness on the 
hill-sides, or huddled in kraals on the unpropitious coast,—the 
small patches of land, with their scanty growth of oats, potatoes, 
and weeds,—the nearly total absence of all the conveniences, and 
many of the supposed necessaries of life,—the depressed look of 
the inhabitants, and the uncared-for aspect of all things,—are a 
discredit to our land, a stain upon our civilisation, and a beam in 
our own eyes, while we are so proverbially shrewd in detecting 
and exposing the motes in those of our brethren. 


Latract from Report on the Condition of the Highlands and 
Islands. By the Right Hon. Sir John M‘Neill, referred to in 


preceding article. 


‘ But if it were possible to provide the capital necessary to suc- 
cess, the plan of giving to every family land sufficient to main- 
tain them, and pay rent, would appear to be impracticable. In 
Skye there are 8665 families who do not now occupy land enough 
to maintain them for half the year. To provide each of those 
families with the extent of land now let for L.15, would require 
as much as is now let for L.54,975. The annual value of real 
property in the seven parishes of Skye, as returned to Parlia- 
ment in 1843, is ..23,079, which would furnish only 1538 crofis 
at L.15. Even at L.10 it would only give 2308 crofts, leaving 
1357 families, besides all whose rents exceed L.10, unprovided. 
To give as much land as is now let for L.10 to each of 3665 
families, would require more land than both Skye and Lewis 
could furnish, and would still leave every one paying above L.10 
of annual rent to be removed. In Harris there are at least 600 
families without land enough to maintain them. To provide 
even L.10 crofts for each of these would require about half as 
much more land as the parish contains, leaving every one now 
paying above L.10 of annua! rent to be removed. The stipu- 
lated rental of Lewis is L.11,825, and the number of families 
occupying land is 2726. If the whole were equally divided 
amongst them, it would only give to each as much as is now let 
for L.4, 6s. 9d.; but there are also 800 families that do not now 
occupy land. It is unnecessary to follow out these calculations 
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in regard to the other parishes in Long Island. The result is 
everywhere nearly the same. Were every tacksman, tenant, and 
crofter paying or promising to pay above L.10 to be removed, 
there is not one of the number that could furnish such a croft as 
is now let for L.10 to each of the remaining families. But a 
croft such as is now let for L.10 is the smallest that, according 
to the evidence of almost every one examined on the subject, 

produces enough to feed an average family, even if there were 
no rent to pay. Imfthe requisite capital could be provided, so as 
to establish each family on its croft, the distribution of land into 
crofts, each of which would be sufficient to give them food, would 
therefore imply the removal of a large proportion of the present 
population, including every resident inhabitant who employs 

labour, or who is possessed of capital enough to give employment. 
These ‘calculations serve to show the great disproportion between 
the amount of the population and the means of providing them 
with employment and subsistence; and so far they furnish an 
answer to the question, why the inhabitants of those parishes 
have been unable to maintain themselves since 1846. If reliance 
is to be placed on the concurring testimony of a great number 
of the most intelligent men in each parish, who could have had 
no concert with those in other parishes, the inhabitants of the 
distressed districts have neither capital enough to cultivate the 
extent of land necessary to maintain them, if it could be pro- 
vided, nor have land enough were the capital supplied to them. 
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Arr. VIL—1. Incidents in my Life. By D. D. Home. 8vo, 
pp. 287. London, 1863. 

9. Les Habitans de ? Autre Monde, Révélations d Outre-Tombe 
publiées par CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 12mo. Premiére 
Series, pp. 108; Deuxidme Series, pp. 108. Paris, 1862, 
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THE world has lasted about 6000 years, and its annals abound 
with stories of the supernatural, varying in their character 
with the people among whom they originated, and the indi- 
viduals who believed them. False religions have been _pro- 
pagated, falling dynasties sustained, and sordid interests pro- 
moted by their agency. Miracles and lying wonders have, 
therefore, prevailed in every age and under every clime,—the 
food of the credulous, the tools of imposture, and the moral ruin 
of their victims. The light of religious truth, however, has 
given birth to a purer faith, and the stern decisions of science 
have inaugurated a sounder philosophy. Education and know- 
ledge have given vigour and health to the public mind, and the 
spirit-mongers have been driven into the purlieus of ‘ shattered 
nerves and depraved sensations.’ 

The historians of the occult sciences, and the expounders of 
natural magic, have collected the materials furnished by the 
wizards, the magicians, the necromancers, the astrologers, and 
the alchemists of past ages; and though the budget is large in 
size, and motley in character, yet the ‘ Incidents in the Life of 
Daniel Dunglas Home’ present to us every species of offence 
against those acknowledged and impregnable laws by which the 
Almighty governs the moral and the physical world. 

To attempt the analysis of such incidents,—to refute them or 
to ridicule them,—would be to acknowledge the weakness of 
human reason, and the insecurity of our common faith. The 
interests of truth, however, and the purity and sanctity of those 
cherished ties which connect the living with the dead, will be 
best promoted by displaying the characters and the deeds of the 
necromancers in their own black and bloated pages. In our 
desire to learn something about the founders of an upstart 
dynasty, or the apostles of a startling faith, we can hardly err 
if we follow their history of themselves, and judge of them by 
the principles and motives which they avow. 

With this object in view, we have waded ankle-deep through 
the quagmire of Mr Home’s autobiography, threatening at every 
step to return to a cleaner path and a purer air, yet urged on 
by a sense of duty to expose to public reprobation the profane 
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and fanatical narratives which we are called upon to believe and 
admire. If we have succeeded in extracting from the rubbish 
of the book an intelligible notice of the manifestations, pro- 
phecies, and miracles which it records, we shall have done more 
to establish their godless and anti-Christian character than if 
we had dragged them to the bar of reason and the judgment- 
seat of truth. In one feeling we trust our readers will share 
with us. Pitying the forlorn being who pretends to be the God- 
sent instructor and benefactor of his species, we have a still 
deeper sympathy with those simple individuals who have staked 
their character as his disciples, and testified to the truth of his 
revelations. 

Mr Daniel Dunglas Home, the arch-spiritualist of the age, 
claims, we grieve to say, that he is a Scotsman, born in Scot- 
land, and descended from Scottish parents. We are therefore 
doubly anxious to know something of the lineage and upbring- 
ing of such a compatriot; and in a Scottish journal we are 
specially charged with the obligation to test the character of 
his miracles, and to expose the calumnies which he has pub- 
lished against every inquirer who has challenged the propriety 
or the truth of his spiritual manifestations. 

Mr Home tells us that he was born near Edinburgh in March 
1833, but he does not mention the name of the parish. Having 
required on his marriage to have ‘a certificate of birth, he 
received one with his name written /7ume instead of //ome ; and 
‘knowing this to be incorrect, he was obliged to make a journey 
to Scotland to have it rectified,’—a rectification which could 
have been obtained by a quicker and less expensive process. 

When an infant, his cradle was frequently rocked as if he 
had been attended by a guardian spirit. At the age of four, 
when at Portobello, near Edinburgh, he saw in a vision the 
death of a little cousin at Linlithgow, and he named the persons 
attending the child, and mentioned the absence of her father at 
sea,—facts unknown at Portobello! 

In 1842, when nine years of age, he was taken to America 
by his aunt and her husband. We do not learn who his father 
was,’ and why his mother parted with her delicate and spirit- 
guarded child; but we are told that his mother’s great-uncle 
was Colin Urquhart, and her uncle Mr Mackenzie, and that 
she herself and both these relatives were seers, and gifted with 

1 We have heard it stated, as on the authority of Mr Home himself, that his 
father was a brother of the Earl of Home. . His connection, real or assumed, 
with that noble family may be presumed from his name, Daniel Dunglas Home, 
Dunglas being the title of the eldest son of the Earl of Home. In Scotland 
we are always anxious to know the parentage and education of our dis- 
tinguished countrymen; and if Mr Home's character as a prophet and a 
worker of miracles shall be established, the parish registers of Mid-Lothian 
will be searched with a peculiar interest. 
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the second sight. Where and how he was educated during the 
nine years he spent in Scotland does not appear. We find, 
however, that he was a member of ‘ the Kirk of Scotland ;’ and 
we learn from himself, that, to the horror of his aunt, he became 
a Wesleyan. He subsequently became a Congregationalist, and 
finally, as we shall see, a Roman Catholic. 

The earliest vision which he distinctly remembers was at 
Troy, in the State of New York. A boy, Edwin, and himself 
had agreed that the first of them that died should ‘ appear to 
the other the third day afterwards.’ About a month later, when 
sitting up in bed, his room was filled with a brilliant light ; and 
Edwin, then 300 miles distant, stood at the foot of the bed in a 
robe of light, and with wavy ringlets, and after lifting his right 
arm to the heavens, and making three circles in the air, gradu- 
aily melted away. Upon recovering his speech and muscular 
power, and ringing his bell, he exclaimed, ‘I have seen Edwin ; 
he died three days ago, at this very hour,—a fact confirmed by 
a letter a few days afterwards. 

In the year 1850 Mr Home’s mother predicted that she 
would die in ‘four months from this time,’ and ‘ without a rela- 
tive near to close her eyes.’ On the forenoon of the last day of 
her allotted term, a telegram intimated to her son that she was 





seriously ill. 

‘That same evening about twilight, being alone in my room, I 
heard a voice near the head of my bed, which I did not recognise, 
saying to me solemnly, “ Dan, twelve o'clock.” I turned my head, and 
between the window and my bed I saw what appeared to be the 
bust of my mother. I saw her lips move, and again I heard the 
same words, “ Dan, twelve o'clock.” A third time she repeated this, 
and disappeared. I was extremely agitated, and rung the bell hastily 
to summon my aunt; and when she came I said, “ Aunty, mother 
died to-day at twelve o’clock, because I have seen her, and she told 
me.” . My father found, on going to see her, that she had 
died at twelve o’clock, and without the presence of a relative to close 
her eyes.’ 

A few months after this event, Mr Home’s commerce with 
the invisible world took a new form. On going to bed three 
loud raps struck the head of the bed, as if made by a hammer, and 
next morning, when at breakfast with his aunt, ‘ their ears were 
assailed by a perfect shower of raps all over the table’ ‘So 
you've brought the devil to my house,’ cried the aunt; and, 
seizing a chair, she threw it at the supposed offender. Dreading 
the recurrence of these satanic sounds, the pious woman sum- 
moned to her help the three parsons in the village, Congrega- 
tionalist, Baptist, and Wesleyan, to exorcise the noisy spirits. 
While the Baptist minister was praying for ‘the cessation of 
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these visitations,’ ‘at every mention of the holy names of God 
and Jesus there came gentle taps on his chair; while at every 
expression of a wish for God’s loving mercy to be shown us and 
our fellow-creatures, there were loud rappings, as if joining in 
our heartfelt prayers.’ ‘This, Mr Home says, ‘ was the turn- 
ing point of his life,’ and he ‘ resolved to place himself at God’s 
disposal.’ In ‘carrying out this resolution,’ he says, ‘he has 
suffered deeply.’ ‘ His honour has been called in question ; his 
pride wounded; his worldly prospects blighted; and he was turned 
out of his house and home at the age of eighteen, though still a 
child in body from the delicacy of his health, without a friend, and 
with three younger children depending on him for their support.’ 

In spite of the prayers of the ministers, the rappings continued 
as before, and a new phenomenon increased ‘the horrors of his 
aunt. The chairs and tables, and other pieces of furniture, 
moved about the room without any visible agency, and without 
even the contact of hands. 

‘Upon one occasion, as the table was being thus moved about 
of itself, my aunt brought the family Bible, and, placing it on the 
table, said, “ There, that will soon drive the devils away ;” but, to 
her astonishment, the table only moved in a more lively manner, as if 
pleased to bear such a burden. Seeing this, she was greatly incensed, 
and determining to stop it, she angrily placed her whole weight on 
the table, and was actually lifted up with it bodily from the floor! 
Bible and all! 

In the house of another aunt the manifestations took a new 
and a higher form. Tere ‘ Mr H. first began to ask questions’ 
of the spirits, and ‘ receive intelligent replies.’ Appealing thus 
to the spirit of his mother, she replies,— 

‘Daniel, fear not, my child; God is with you, and who shall be 
against you? Seek to do good: be truthful and truth-loving, and 
you will prosper, my child. Yours is a glorious mission—you will 
convince the infidel, cure the sick, and console the weeping.’ 

The religious convictions of the aunt who adopted our medium 
were so opposed to these unearthly conversations, that he was 
commanded to leave her house ; and being thrown upon the 
world whose infidels he was to convert, whose sick he was to 
heal, and whose mourners he was to comfort, his spiritual mani- 
festations assumed different forms, and required new processes 
for their display. Hitherto the spirits spoke, and tables and 
chairs moved, spontaneously; but they became vocally dumb 
and mechanically feeble. ‘They spoke only by raps following the 
contact of the letters of the alphabet ; they required a clock to 
register their responses ; and they moved only by the imposition 
of hands, and at the bidding of their guests. 
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‘Thus thrown before the world by the mysterious working of 
Providence,’ the manifestations which Mr Home evoked ‘ became 
public all over the New England States ;’ and ‘he shrank from 
the prominent position thus given to him,’ and ‘embarked on 
the tempestuous sea of a public life.’ 

Thus placed ‘ Before the World, which is the title of his second 

chapter, he begins by making himself useful to it. A spirit 
calling himself Uncle Tilden comes to Mr Home when zn a 
trance, and tells him where to find certain title-deeds of land 
long lost and anxiously sought for. The deeds were of course 
found in the predicted place, and in a box of the predicted 
form. 
On another occasion, his guardian spirits sent him on horse- 
back to tell a gentleman, unknown to him, ‘ that his mother was 
ill, and that he was sent to say what would relieve her.” On 
entering the house, he went in a trance, spirit-guided, to her 
bedroom; he dissipated by a few passes her acute pain, pre- 
scribed simple herbs for immediate, and other herbs for con- 
tinued use, and thus produced ‘ the magical effect of giving her 
such health as she had not enjoyed for eighteen years.’ 

Visiting Mr Home both in a trance and a waking state, the 
-_ of the father of a boy called Ezra told Mr Home that 

zra was to die in three weeks, and begs that he may visit him. 
The spirit wish was obeyed. Little Ezra named the person who 
was to carry him to his grave; and being at this time visited by 
a deacon of the church, the good man expressed his dislike of 
such incredible manifestations. In recording this incident, Mr 
Home assails the deacon as he has done all those who question 
his visions, as ‘ telling untruths and misrepresentations. The poor 
restless boy frequently appeared to Mr Home, imploring him to 
write messages to his mother and sister, and sometimes ¢ took pos- 
session’ of the medium’s hand, ‘ and used it in writing his own 
autograph J” 

In 1852, at Lebanon and Springfield, new phases of magic 
were displayed. Tables, poising themselves on two side-legs, 
danced and kept time correctly to several tunes sung by the com- 
pany! A medium called Mr Henry Gordon held an amicable 
seance with Mr Home; but as in optics two lights sometimes 
produce darkness, so the two mediums neutralized each other, 
and the spiritual house was divided against itself. At Spring- 
field, three gentlemen mounted a rocking and restless table, and 
perambulated the room in sounds of thunder and great guns. This 
feat was outdone by another, in which five men, weighing in the 
lump 855 pounds, bestrode a table (without castors), which moved 
a distance of. from four to eight inches. This sagacious table 
became light or heavy according to order; and the truth of this 
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was experimentally tested by ‘ weighing the end of the table with 
a balance.’ 

These mechanical miracles were varied with others of an 
optical kind. Dark rooms shine with brilliant light ; ‘a tremu- 
lous phosphorescence gleams over the walls; odic emanations 
radiate from human bodies, or shoot meteor-like through the 
apartment.’ The lady of the house mentally requires the lights 
to cease—‘ and every form is lost in the deepest gloom.’ 

In another seance at Springfield we have a revelation of 
scriptural truth. Mr Home had previously assured us that the 
spiritual forces at his command ‘are calculated to revolutionize 
the current ignorance both of philosophy and theology, as men 
have made them ;’ but we have now a special doctrine established 
by spiritual authority. During a general conversation, Mr 
Home fell into a sudden trance, exclaiming, ‘Hanna Brittan is 
here. Her brother being in the room, mentally inquired how 
he could be assured of her presence. 


‘Mr Home began to exhibit signs of the deepest anguish. Rising 
from his seat, he walked to and fro in the apartment, wringing his 
hands, and exhibiting a wild and frantic manner. He uttered bitter 
lamentations, exclaiming, “Oh, how dark! What dismal clouds! 
What a frightful chasm! Deep down, far down!—TI see the fiery 
flood! Hold! Stay! Save them from the pit! I’m in a terrible 
labyrinth! I see no way out! ‘There’s no light! How wild! 
gloomy! The clouds rollin upon me! The darkness deepens! My 
head is whirling! Where am [?”’ 

Hanna Brittan ‘had become insane from believing in the doc- 
trine of endless punishments so graphically depicted in the scene 
above described ;’ and the spirit of Hanna, so distracted on earth, 
has since informed Mr Home, ‘ that the burning gulf, with all its 
horrible imagery, existed only in the traditions of men! and in her 
own distracted brain.’ 

Before leaving Springfield, Mr Home healed many of the 
sick, feeling in himself their symptoms, and ‘ telling the seat and 
causes of the disease.’ 

At New York, in May 1853, Mr Home figures in numerous 
‘public and private circles. The spirit of a lady shipwrecked 
in the steamer Atlantic in 1849 is called up. ‘A violent storm’ 
ensues. The wind roars and whistles—the waters rush—thiec 
waves break—the joints of the ship creak, and the labouring 
vessel rolls from side to side. Having ‘identified her presence 
by these demonstrations, the spirit delivered a homily, occupying 
nearly three pages, in which she moralizes and expounds the 
principles of spirit-rapping, ‘ expressing the spirit idea of a hell, 
which, of course, is not that of holy writ. 

The suspension of the law of falling bodies was most curiously 
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exhibited at New York in June 1852. A perfectly smooth 
mahogany table, covered ‘ with loose papers, a lead pencil, two 
candles, and a glass of water,’ was ‘ violently moved ;” and when 
elevated to an angle of thirty degrees, and held there, pencil, 
candles, water, glass, and papers, all refused to fall, ‘ remaining as 
if glued on the polished surface. At the request of the company, 
the table suspended itself in the air ; and two gentlemen, seated 
upon it back to back, weighing 350 pounds, were rocked back- 
ward and forward, and finally thrown on the ground, when the 
table ‘ got tired of rocking them.’ 

In the following August, at the house of Mr Cheney, at 
Manchester, U.S., ‘Mr Home was first lifted in the air—a mani- 
festation which frequently occurred to him both in England and 
France.’ On this occasion he was lifted a foot from the floor, 
palpitating from head to foot with emotions of joy and fear. 

‘ Again and again he was taken from the floor ; and in the third time he 
was carried to the lofty ceiling of the apartment, with which his hand and 
head came in gentle contact.’ 

After describing this miracle, Mr Home tells us, that when 
thus elevated, he feels an electrical fulness about his feet; that 
he is generally lifted perpendicularly, his arms becoming rigid, 
and drawn above his head ; that when he reaches the ceiling, he 
is sometimes brought into the horizontal position; that he has 
been frequently kept suspended four or five minutes ; that he has 
left pencil-marks on the ceiling of some house in London; and 
that this ‘ elevation or levitation’ has happened only once ‘ in the 
light of day.’ 

In the third chapter of this marvellous work, entitled ‘ Farther 
Manifestations in America, we have an account of new visions, 
new feats performed by dead matter, and amusing pranks played 
by the outlaws of the invisible world. At the Theological In- 
stitute of Newburgh, where he was boarded, Mr Home’s spirit- 
body was separated from his body of flesh. ‘ He saw the whole 
of his nervous system, as it were composed of thousands of elec- 
trical scintillations ;’ and he also saw ‘the body which he knew 
to be his lying motionless on the bed.” Thus emerged from his 
clay, his guardian angel wafted him upwards on a _purple-tinted 
cloud, till he saw the earth far, far below them. Descending to 
earth, the two spirits hovered over a cottage, through whose 
walls, made transparent for the nonce, they saw all that the 
cottagers were doing and meant to do. When the body of 
nerve and muscle was revived by its better half, Mr Home, thus 
created again, felt his limbs so dead, that it was only after half an 
hour’s friction that he could stand upright. ‘I give these facts,’ 
he says, ‘as they occurred. Nothing could ever convince me 
that this was an illusion or delusion.’ 
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At Springfield, in February 1854, a bell weighing one pound 
and one ounce put itself in the hands of the party; and while 
a hymn was singing, ‘the bell was raised from the floor, and rung 
in perfect time with the measure of the tune sung;’ and ‘it 
drummed out another time against the under side of the table,’ 
like ‘a skilful performer with drumsticks.’ 

At Boston, Mr Home’s spirit-power ‘ seemed to increase in a 
manner which surprised himself not less than other witnesses.’ 


‘On several occasions spirits were seen distinctly by all present in 
the room; and more than once they kissed persons present so as to 
be both felt and heard.’ 


In September 1854, a Mr Andrew, who had expressed a 
wish to witness some extraordinary manifestation, had his wish 
gratified by Mr Home. When in bed, ‘ the walls, floor, and bed- 
stead shook with the strokes which came like ashower. The bed 
began to move across the floor. Spirits stepped upon his feet and 
ankles over the bed-clothes. Hands somewhat cold, but as 
much like flesh and blood as any he ever felt, came on his head 
and forehead,’ answering by the pats the questions put to them. 

Passing over the fact, that one spirit-child called up by Mr 
Home prevented her father from cutting his throat, and that 
another took her mother’s handkerchief, ‘and knotted and twisted 
it into the form of a doll-baby,’ we come to the miraculous works 
of a guitar of an unusual size and weight. It was played upon 
evidently by real substantial fingers, dragged out and carried 
away to a door, where it played music surpassingly beautiful, 
sweeter and more harmonious than was ever heard. From ex- 
quisite sweetness it rose to ‘a full orb of strong, tempestuous 
melody, filling the house with its sounds.’ By desire, ‘it struck 
on all the chords at once,’ and it played ‘ at a distance of nearly 
eleven feet from the circle or the medium.’ When the spirits 
had carried the guitar all round the circle, ‘it was poised in the 
air, top upwards, and nearly over the head of one of the party.’ It 
then ‘ reached forward, and playfully tapped him three times upon 
the shoulder’ ‘ The indistinct outline of a human hand could be 
seen grasping the instrument just below its centre. It now played 
in the air; and the hand that held it was a female one, terminat- 
ing at the wrist, thin, pale, and attenuated. <A pencil and paper 
being put upon the table, this hand took the pencil, and wrote 
‘the name, in her own proper handwriting, of a relative and intimate 
lady friend of one in the circle, who passed away some years 
since. The writing has of course been preserved as an evidence 
of the reality of the fact. 

From America, the birth-place and haunt of spirit-rappers, 
Mr Home passes into England, where he arrives in April 1855. 
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Even in the United States, as he confesses, ‘a few looked on him 
with pity as a poor, deluded being, only devil-sent to lure souls 
to destruction ; while others were not chary in treating him as a 
base impostor. His very aunt, who had adopted him and main- 
tained him as her own child, felt it a duty to turn him out of her 
house ; and a deacon of a church, as he tells us, had boldly de- 
nounced his pretensions; but he has not recorded any instances 
in which either men of science or ministers of the Gospel ap- 
plauded or condoned his manifestations. 

In England, where superstition has never found a quiet home, 
it was not likely that spiritual manifestations would be favourably 
received either among the ignorant or the wise. Professor Fara- 
day had established, by direct experiment, the true cause of 
table-turning, and the enlightened section of the public had 
acquiesced in the decision of science. It was not likely, there- 
fore, that the kindred art of spirit-raising would escape the scru- 
tiny and baffle the sagacity of an English jury. 

When Mr Home reached London, he took up his residence at 
Cox’s hotel in Jermyn Street. In order to have the sanction of 
a great name, and one well known to science, Mr Cox invited 
Lord Brougham to a seance with Mr Home, to witness his mira- 
culous powers. Lord Brougham, it appears, invited Sir David 
Brewster to accompany him; and on this occasion certain expe- 
riments and manifestations were exhibited, which we shall pre- 
sently describe. In returning from this seance, Lord Brougham 
and Sir David Brewster talked over what they had seen, and 
agreed in opinion that the performance was not that of spirits. 
They had expressed, it would seem, to Mr Home their gratifica- 
tion with his experiments, and acknowledged that they could 
not account for them; and these civil words—the confession of 
ignorance, and not of faith—from persons who came only to 
gratify their curiosity, were made the foundation of a rumour 
that Lord Brougham and Sir David Brewster had acknowledged 
their belief in spirit-rapping. 

Shortly after this seance, Sir David Brewster was invited to 
another, held at Ealing, in the house of the late Mr Rymer. 
Mrs Trollope, the accomplished novelist, and her distinguished 
son, Mr T. Adolphus Trollope, with several other persons, were 
present at this seance; and we willingly give Mr Home the full 
benefit of Mr Trollope’s certificate, that, ‘after many opportuni- 
ties of witnessing and investigating the phenomena caused by 
or happening to Mr Home, he was wholly convinced that, be 
what may their origin, and cause, and nature, they are not pro- 
duced by any fraud, machinery, juggling, illusion, or trickery on 
his part.’ That is, Mr Trollope believes that they were super- 
natural phenomena ! 
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Although Lord Brougham and Sir David Brewster viewed 
the phenomena which they saw with a different eye from that of 
Mr Trollope, and judged of them with a different result, they 
had no desire to give any public expression of their opinion. 
Mr Home and his bottleholders, however, had circulated in Lon- 
don the slander, that Lord Brougham and Sir David Brewster 
were believers in spirit-rapping, “and an American newspaper 
gave it a wider range. When these facts were made known in 
the Morning Advertiser, Lord Brougham addressed a private 
letter to the editor, repudiating the idea of his being a believer, in 
the sense ascribed to him, in spiritual manifestations. Sir David 
Brewster published an ampler repudiation, concluding with the 
following paragraph :— 


‘Were Mr Home to assume the character of the Wizard of the 
West, I would enjoy his exhibition as much as that of other con- 
jurors ; but when he pretends to possess the power of introducing 
among the feet of his audience the spirits of the dead, of bringing 
them into physical communication with their dearest relatives, and 
of revealing the secrets of the grave, he insults religion and common 
sense, and tampers with the most sacred feelings of his victims.’ 


The sentiments expressed in this letter called forth the ire of 
Mr Cox, and a Mr Coleman, who accused Sir David Brewster 
of giving an untrue account of what he saw, and put into his 
mouth expressions which no educated man could use. Thus put 
upon his defence, he made the following — of the spiritual 
manifestations in a letter addressed to Mr Coleman :— 


‘Sir,— You have been pleased to address a letter to the editor ot 
the Morning Advertiser, the object of which is to report a certain con- 
versation which took place in the lobby of the Athenzum Club, when 
Mr Rymer, accompanied by you, invited me to a seance with Mr 
Home, at his country house at Ealing. Without noticing farther the 
incorrectness of the statement that you called upon me, accompanied 
by Mr Rymer, and without questioning your right to report a private 
conversation carried on with another person, I unhesitatingly state 
that the conversation is most erroneously reported. My conversation 
was not with you, but with Mr Rymer; and had he, or even your- 
self, given the substance of it, I should not have minutely criticised 
it. I never used the words which you have put into my mouth, and 
which you have placed under inverted commas to make them pass as 
the very words I used. They are not the words of an educated man. 
I do not know even what the word delusion means in its present 
place ; and still less can I understand what is meant by “ upsetting 
the philosophy of my whole life,” having never occupied myself either 
with spirits or their philosophy. But, excepting these defects in your 
report, I am willing to accept of the substance of it, and that too in 
nearly your own words, “ that to account for the mechanical effects 
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produced by Mr Home, the last explanation I would adopt would be 
that of spirits skulking beneath the table.” 

‘ Before proceeding to point out the extreme incorrectness of your 
other statements, I may once for all admit that both Lord Brougham 
and myself freely acknowledged that we were puzzled with Mr Home’s 
performances, and could not account for them. Neither of us pretend 
to be expounders of conundrums, whether verbal or mechanical ; but, 
if we had been permitted to take a peep beneath the drapery of Mr 
Cox’s table, we should have been spared the mortification of this con- 
fession. I come now to the facts of the case. 

‘1. It is not true, as stated by you, that a large dinner-table was 
moved about at Mr Cox’s in the most extraordinary manner. 

‘2. It is not true, as you state, that a large accordion “ was con- 
veyed by an invisible, or any other, agency into my hand.” I took 
it up myself, and it would not utter a sound. 

‘3. It is not true that the accordion was conveyed into Lord 
Brougham’s hand. It was placed in it. 

‘4, It is not true that the accordion played an air throughout, in 
Lord Brougham’s hands. It merely squeaked. 

‘5. It is not true, as stated in an article referred to by Mr Home, 
that Lord Brougham’s “ watch was taken out of his pocket, and found 
in the hands of some other person in the room.” No such experiment 
was tried. . 

‘6. It is not true, as stated by Mr Cox, that I said that Mr Home’s 
experiments “ upset the philosophy of fifty years.” These are the words 
of Mr Coleman, used, as he alleges, by himself, and very untruly put 
into my mouth by Mr Cox. 

‘Although I have not appealed to Lord Brougham’s memory in 
reference to these statements, I have no doubt that his Lordship 
would confirm, were it necessary, all that I have said. 

‘In reply to Mr Cox, I may take this opportunity to answer his 
request, by telling him what I have seen, and what I think of it. At 
Mr Cox’s house, Mr Home, Mr Cox, Lord Brougham, and myself 
sat down to a small table, Mr Home having previously requested us 
to examine if there was any machinery about his person—an examina- 
tion, however, which we declined to make. When all our hands were 
upon the table, noises were heard—rappings in abundance; and, 
finally, when we rose up, the table actually rose, as appeared to me, 
from the ground. This result I do not pretend to explain ; but, rather 
than believe that spirits made the noise, I will conjecture that the 
raps were produced either by Mr Home’s toes, which, as will be seen, 
were active on another occasion; or, as Dr Schiff has shown, “ by 
the repeated displacement of the tendon of the peroneus longus muscle 
in the sheath in which it slides behind the external malleolus ;” and, 
rather than believe that spirits raised the table, I will conjecture that 
it was done by the agency of Mr Home’s feet, which were always 
below it. 

‘Some time after this experiment, Mr Home left the room and re- 
turned ; probably to equip himself for the feats which were to be 
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performed by the spirits beneath a large round table covered with 
copious drapery, beneath which nobody was allowed to look. 

‘The spirits are powerless above board. Beside the experiments 
with the accordion, already mentioned, a small hand-bell, to be rung 
by the spirits, was placed on the ground, near my feet. I placed my 
feet round it in the form of an angle, to catch any intrusive apparatus. 
The bell did not ring; but, when taken to a place near Mr Home’s 
feet, it speedily came across, and placed its handle in my hand. This 
was amusing. 

‘It did the same thing, bunglingly, to Lord Brougham, by knock- 
ing itself against his Lordship’s knuckles, and, after a jingle, it fell. 
How these effects were produced neither Lord Brougham nor I could 
say, but I conjecture that they may be produced by machinery 
attached to the lower extremities of Mr Home. 

‘The seance was more curious at Ealing, where I was a more 
watchful and a more successful observer. I will not repeat the 
revelations made to Mrs Trollope, who was there, lest I should wound 
the feelings of one so accomplished and sensitive. I remember 
them with unmingled pain. ‘The spirits were here very active, pro- 
lific in raps of various intonations, making long tables heavy or light 
at command ; tickling knees, male and female, but always on the side 
next the medium; tying knots in handkerchiefs drawn down from the 
table, and afterwards tossed upon it; and prompting Mr Home, when 
he had thrown himself into a trance, to a miserable paraphrase on the 
Lord’s Prayer. During these experiments I made some observations 
worthy of notice. On one occasion the spirit gave a strong aflirma- 
tive answer to a question by three raps, unusually loud. They pro- 
ceeded from a part of the table exactly within the reach of Mr Home’s 
foot; and I distinctly saw three movements in his loins, perfectly 
simultaneous with the three raps. In these experiments all hands 
are supposed to be upon the table. One of the earliest experiments 
was with an accordion, held below the table, in Mr Home’s right 
hand. It played, very imperfectly, two tunes asked for by the com- 
pany. During the succeeding experiment Mr Home continued to 
hold the accordion, as we thought; but he might have placed it on 
the ground, and had his right hand free for any sub-tabular purpose. 
A handkerchief had been previously taken down to be knotted, and 
the fact had been forgotten amid the interest of other experiments ; 
a knot could not be tied by feet, nor, we think, by the one hand of 
Mr Home, below the table. The handkerchief, however, was, to our 
great surprise, after half an hour’s absence, tossed upon the table 
with five knots, dexterously executed. How were those knots tied, 
unless by spirits? During the half-hour’s absence of the handker- 
chief, Mr Home three or four times gave a start, and looked wildly 
at the company, saying, ‘“ Dear me, how the spirits are troubling 
me!” and at the same time putting down his left hand as if to push 
away his tormentors, or soothe the limb round which they had been 
clustering. He had, therefore, both his hands beneath the table for 
a sufficient time to tie the five marvellous knots. 
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‘I offer these facts for the spiritual instruction of yourself and Mr 
Cox, and for the information of the public. Mr Faraday had the 
merit of driving the spirits from above the table to a more suitable 
place below it. I hope I have done something to extricate them from 
a locality which has hitherto been the lair of a more jovial race.—I 
am, Sir, yours, ete. D. Brewster. 

‘St Leonard’s College, St Andrews, Oct. 9, 1855.’ 


As this was the first and the most damaging exposure of Mr 
Home’s pretensions made by a scientific individual, it excited his 
wrath to such a degree that, after he had submitted to it for eight 
years, he comes forth with his reply in 1863 ; and, in an Appendix 
of twenty-six pages, charges Sir David Brewster with truthless 
and calumnious statements, and assails him with a series of the 
most reckless and unblushing falsehoods. The exposure which 
called forth these spiritual anathemas has left such a sore upon 
the temper of our God-sent medium, as he claims to be, that he 
never ceases to place the name of his critic, and sometimes that 
of Professor Faraday, among the unfortunates who have chal- 
lenged the authenticity of his miracles. 

Though with less acrimony of reproof, Lord Brougham has 
been subjected to the same calumnious charges. 

‘In order,’ says Mr Home, ‘that Lord Brougham might not be 
compelled to deny Sir David’s statements, he found it necessary that 
he should be silent; and I have some reason to complain that his 
Lordship preferred sacrificing me to his desire not to immolate his 
friend, since his silence was by many misconstrued to my disadvan- 
tage.’ 

It will hardly be credited by those who regard Mr Home 
simply as a fanatic, that, while he was writing this paragraph, 
he knew of a letter, quoted by himself in his Appendix, and 
privately addressed to the editor of the Morning Advertiser, in 
which, as we have already stated, ‘ Lord Brougham repudiates 
the idea of his being a believer in spiritual manifestations ;’ and 
his Lordship has distinctly stated to his friends, that he alto- 
gether agrees with Sir David Brewster in his statements of what 
passed at the seance in Jermyn Street. 

The manifestations witnessed at Cox’s hotel and at Ealing 
were those of an apprentice conjuror; and we are curious to 
consider what Lord Brougham and his companion would have 
thought of the higher manifestations of Mr Home’s riper genius. 
How severely would their scepticism have been rebuked had they 
seen, in a dark apartment, the God-sent medium floating in 
the air, and leaving his handwriting on the ceiling; or a lady 
suspended with her piano in ether, and still discoursing with it 
sweet music; or several gentlemen galloping round the room 
upon a quadruped table; or Mr Home ‘ carrying round the room, 
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as if it were a straw, a log of wood which two stronger men 
could hardly move ;’ or phosphorescent human hands cut off by 
the wrist from their putrid carcases in the grave ! 

It is difficult to understand how the possessor of ‘ God-given 
powers’ should feel so sensitively the exposure of his mani- 
festations, unless upon the supposition that he knows himself to 
be an impostor. ‘The man who recognises in the depths of his 
soul a divine afflatus, and listens to the palpitations of an honest 
heart, would pity the scepticism which questions his heavenly 
commission, and scorn the attempt to discredit his beneficent 
revelations. ‘Have mercy upon unbelievers, he should have 
prayed, ‘ for they know not what they do.’ Like his great friend 
Cagliostro, whom he summoned from the grave, he ‘ should not 
have cared for the untruths of earth. 

Nor is it less difficult to comprehend the distress which our 
medium has suffered from the supposition that his performances 
at Ealing and Jermyn Street might have been the result of 
muscular or mechanical agency, unless upon the supposition that 
the investigation of his claims was there more successful, and the 
exposure of them more irritating than any that had previously 
occurred. It was nothing new to assert that he rapped with 
his toes, as he tells us Professor Huxley asserted—it was nothing 
new to suppose that he was equipped with lazy tongs—that he 
carried about with him the machinery of his art, even balloons 
filled with gas in the shape of a man, and ‘wax hands and arms 
to show at the proper moment.’ He has been accused, in short, 
as he himself tells us, of such a mass of trickery and imposture, 
and that, too, by so many persons in different countries, that the 
simple theories of his manifestations in London in 1855 should 
not have ruffled a temper which had been so often and so severely 
tried. 

We shall now follow our magician to Florence, Naples, Rome, 
and Paris. In October 1855, after reaching Florence, he had 
singular manifestations in an old-fashioned villa, occupied by an 
English lady. An aged monk, of the name of Giunnana, had 
died in one of the rooms, and having been an assassin in his early 
life, he had wandered about the house for many years, anxious 
that masses should be said for the peace of his soul. At the 
bidding of this spirit, strange lights issued from the chapel 
windows, unearthly sounds rung through the house, a current 
of cold air rushed into the rooms; and when Mr Home arrived, 
a muffled bell tolled in the chapel—the table moved, ‘ assuming 
an angry appearance’—the spirit declared that he was not a good 
spirit—a hand appeared in a menacing attitude under the table- 
cover—‘a clammy and horrible hand grasped the fingers of the 
parties ;’ and after the spirit had ‘ declared its purpose,’ and dis- 
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continued its torments, it promised, upon being adjured by the 
Holy Trinity, never againtoreturn. The rascal, however, broke 
his promise, and though he had been exorcised, he resumed his 
usual performances. 

After receiving a wound from the poniard of an assassin, the 
spiritual intimation of which he had neglected, Mr Home went 
to Naples, and from Naples to Rome. On the 10th of February 
the spirits told him that he would lose his power for a year; and 
thus an outlaw from the spiritual world, ‘he studied the doctrines 
of the Romish Church, and finding them expressive of so many 
facts in his own experience !’ he became a Roman Catholic. The 
Pope received him with kindness, and after hearing ‘ much re- 
garding his past life, his Holiness, pointing to a crucifix on a 
table, wisely said, ‘ My child, it ts on that that we place our faith, 
Though denied by Mr Home, it is stated on unquestionable 
authority, that at this interview he promised to the Pope to dis- 
continue his manifestations. The reproof of his Holiness was, no 
doubt, the prelude to the exaction of the promise ; and we have 
yet to hear, what he has not chosen to tell us, of his proceedings 
before the Inquisition, about which something has transpired.’ 

His doings at Paris, where he arrived in June 1856, throw 
a useful light upon the character of our magician. The Pope, 
or the Inquisition, or both, brought him under an obligation to 
repudiate his magic. On the Pope’s recommendation, ‘he sought 
the counsel of the Pere de Ravignan, one of the most learned 
and excellent men of the day, who became his confessor, This 
good man, abhorring the pretensions of his proselyte, assured 
him that his power of spirit-raising, now suspended, ‘ would not 
return to him, as he was now a member of the Catholic Church,’ 
His prediction, however, was not verified. ‘ On the night of the 
10th of February, as the clock struck twelve, the year of his sus- 
pended functions came to a close, and their return was announced 
to him by local rappings when an invalid in his bed. “ Be of 
good cheer, Daniel, you will soon be well.”’ Daniel was of good 
cheer. 

‘ The following day I was sufficiently recovered to take a drive, and 
on Friday the 13th I was presented to their Majesties at the Tuileries, 
where manifestations of an extraordinary nature occurred. ‘The fol- 
lowing morning I called on the Pere de Ravignan, to inform him of 
this. He expressed great dissatisfaction at my being the subject of 
such visitations, and said that he would not give me absolution, unless 
I should at once return to my room, shut myself up there, and not 
listen to any rappings, or pay the slightest attention to whatever phe- 
nomena might occur in my presence.’ 


1 The Inquisition demanded from the medium an account of the way in which 
he acquired his spiritual powers. An English lady, a Roman Catholic, trans- 
lated the narrative into Italian. 
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The magician wished to reason with his confessor, but the good 
father refused to listen to him. ‘ You have no right to reason,’ 
said he; ‘do as I bid you, otherwise bear the consequences.’ 
Thus deprived of his spiritual adviser, he found a new confessor, 
as he tells us, ‘one of the most eloquent preachers of the day.’ 
This gifted individual accepted of the office, under the pledge of 
secrecy ; but the secret having transpired through the cleverness 
of the Countess L , our medium was deprived of his new 
confessor. 

Some time after these occurrences, the Pere de Ravignan died, 
and his life was written by an eminent father, the Jesuit Father 
A. de Pontlevoy. At the close of the 24th chapter of this work, 
Father de Pontlevoy thus describes the relations which existed 
between Mr Home and his confessor, and to this truthful history 
we beg the special attention of our readers. 


‘ We could not close this chapter,’ says M. de Pontlevoy, ‘ without 
making mention of that famous American medium who had the sad 
talent of turning other things than the tables, and invoking the dead to 
amuse the living. A great deal has been said, even in the papers, of 
his acquaintance, religiously and intimately, with Father de Ravignan, 
and they have seemed to wish, under the passport of a creditable name, 
to introduce and establish in France these fine discoveries of the New 
World. Here is the fact in all its simplicity. It is very true that the 
young foreigner, after his conversion in Italy, was recommended from 
Rome to the Father de Ravignan ; but at that period, in abjuring Pro- 
testantism, he also repudiated (his) magic, and he was received with that 
interest that a priest owes to every soul ransomed by the blood of 
Jesus Christ, and more, perhaps, to a soul that has been converted 
and brought to the bosom of the Church. On his arrival in Paris, all 
his old practices were again absolutely forbidden. The Father de 
Ravignan, according to all the principles of the faith, which forbids 
superstition, forbade, under the most severe penalties he could inflict, 
that he should be an actor in, or even a witness of, these dangerous 
scenes which are sometimes criminal. 

‘One day the unhappy medium, tempted by I know not what man 
or demon, violated his promise. He was retaken (repris) with a rigour 
which overwhelmed him. Coming in then by chance, J (Father de 
Pontlevoy) saw him rolling on the ground, and drawing himself like a worm 
to the feet of the priest, who was in saintly anger. 'The father, however, 
touched by his convulsive repentance, lifted him up, forgave him, and 
sent him away, after having exacted, IN WRITING THIS TIME, @ promise 
under oath. But soon there was backsliding which made much noise, 
and the servant of God, breaking off with this slave of the spirits, had 
him told never again to appear in his presence.’ 


Mr Home, who has himself translated and published the pre- 
ceding extract, denounces it ‘ as an entire falsehood, without even 
any foundation of truth.’ He denies ‘that he ever abjured any 
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magical or other processes, for he never knew anything of such, 
and therefore could not abjure them ;’ but he does not deny that 
he abjured spiritual manifestations, which his accusers referred 
to under the name of magic.’ A thief who had appropriated 
your chronometer would hardly venture to deny that he had 
stolen your watch. 

Although the testimony of Mr Home is worthless in opposi- 
tion to that of two distinguished Roman Catholic clergymen, one 
of whom was recommended by the Pope himself as confessor to 
the medium, we were desirous of knowing something of the 
character of Father de Pontlevoy, whose published account of 
the scene in Father de Ravignan’s presence has been branded as 
an entire falsehood. On the authority of a distinguished Abbe, 
well known in England and throughout Europe, we are able to 
state that Father de Pontlevoy, the biographer of Father de 
Ravignan, is an able, excellent, and pious man, incapable of 
uttering any, and still less entire falsehoods ; and without any 
motive to misrepresent the craven conduct of Mr Home, or to 
charge him falsely with the breach of oral and written oaths. 
Father Pontlevoy, personally well known to our informant, 
occupied the high position of confessor to the late illustrious M. 
Biot, who mentions him in the second volume of his Melanges.* 

This testimony to the character of Father de Pontlevoy has 
been confirmed by a distinguished member of the Imperial Insti- 
tute, who assures us ‘that the accuracy of the statements made 
in p. 298 and the following pages of the Life of Father de 
Ravignan cannot admit of the smallest doubt, and that this 
‘ great confessor,’ as the medium himself calls him, was ‘ keenly 
opposed to the future conduct of the notorious Thaumaturge.’ 

That ‘his services in France were in great request among the 
savans, is another of those falsehoods to which our medium has 
given circulation. We are assured that none of the eminent 
savans in Paris patronized Mr Home, or believed in his manifes- 
tations. On the contrary, ‘he always carefully avoided the 
scrutiny of the Parisian philosophers, and specially that of M. 
Babinet, the illustrious member of the Institute, who would have 
looked about himself as sharply in the presence of the spirits, as 
his colleague Sir David Brewster did in London. When Prince 
Napoleon proposed to invite Mr Home to his palace, and hold a 


1 Since this was written, we have seen the original of the extract from M. 


de Pontlevoy’s Vie du hk. P. de Ravignan, and we find in it a confirmation of 


what we have above stated. In order to enable him to contradict the state- 
ment that he had repudiated spirit manifestations, Home translates sa magie 
by the word magic, in place of his magic. 

2? Une persoune tres eclairée, dont le regretable Pere de Ravignan m’a 
legué la bienveillance, M. L’ Abbé de Pontlevoy, etc. Melanges Scientifiques 


et Litteraires, vol. ii. p. 439. 
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seance with M. Serres, M. Babinet, and M. de Quatrefages— 
an eminent physiologist, an eminent natural philosopher, and 
an eminent naturalist, all members of the Academy of Sciences 
—Mr Home declined the invitation !* 

It is impossible to read the preceding details respecting Mr 
Home’s reception at Rome and Paris, without the mortifying 
reflection that the Protestant’s faith enters into a warmer and a 
closer alliance with spiritualism than that of the Catholic ; and 
that the clergy of the Church of Rome have a deeper horror 
than our Episcopalian friends at the mischievous art ‘of raising 
the dead to amuse the living.” Without defending the lati- 
tudinarian theology now spreading in the Church of England, 
we scruple not to assert that the Bishops have as high a duty to 
perform in calling to account their spirit-rapping clergy, and 
their aristocratic helpmates, as in prosecuting Bishop Colenso 
and the Essayists. 

With the exception of the unpublished manifestations ex- 
hibited at the Tuileries, Mr Home has referred to a small num- 
ber of his performances in Paris. A French Countess S—— had 
imagined twelve years ago that her brother, having temporarily 
the peculiar expression of a fallen angel, was possessed with a 
demon. ‘This infernal expression frequently occurred when he 
was calm and happy. When Mr Home was looking at a beauti- 
ful marble bust, his ‘ visage changed,’ and he was ‘ violently 
agitated.’ ‘Madame,’ said he, ‘the man whose bust this is, is 
possessed with a demon,’ adding that this brother would ‘have a 
great misfortune,’ and be ‘delivered from his enemies.’ Four 
months after this, the Count de P , the brother, lost a con- 
siderable part of his fortune by the bankruptcy of M. ‘thurneys- 
sen. 

Our medium performed the miracle of healing before he left 
Paris. The lady mother of a boy who had been deaf for four 
years was warned in a dream to seek Mr Home. At the seance, 
when the boy’s head was resting on his shoulder, the medium 
‘passed his hands caressingly over the boy’s head, upon which he 
suddenly exclaimed, “ Mama, I hear you.” The cure was com- 
plete and permanent!’ 

Mr Home’s sixth chapter, entitled Jn America—The Press- 
Gang, is filled with reprints of what he calls the false and idle 
fabrications, respecting his doings, which issued from the French 
and English Press, His object in publishing them is ‘to show 
the reckless invention of those who assume to enlighten the 
public through the press.’ 


‘ Since the preceding paragraphs were written, the principal facts which they 
contain have been published by M. L’ Abbé Moigno in his able Journal, Les 
Mondes, 18 June 1863, Tom. i. pp. 506, 507. He distinctly states, that absolute 
faith may be placed in the statement of Father de Pontlevoy. 
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From America he returns to Paris in May 1857. His power 
was here very great, and ‘ hundreds of all classes’ frequently saw 
spirit-hands ‘ writing the autograph of the person whose spirit 
was present.’ 

One day, when dining with the Baroness de M——, a mur- 
dered youth standing at the entrance to the drawing-room pro- 
posed to go with him to see his father. Mr Home having de- 
clined to go, the same voice asked of him the same favour 
when he was seated at table. After dinner the same youth, with 
blood on his face, induced Mr Home to go to the father, who, 
from the description given him, recognised the figure to be that 
of his murdered son. The father sought Mr Home, in order to 
‘have his own mediumship increased ;’ and having obtained this 
boon, he was greatly comforted and relieved. 

At this time ‘ his guardian spirits’ advised our author to go to 
Turkey; but after he had packed his trunk, they changed their 
mind and sent him to Baden-Baden, where he exhibited before 
the King of Wurtemburg and the present King of Prussia. 
From Baden-Baden he went to Biarritz, where the spirits told 
him that ‘trouble was in store for him, but that in the end 
‘this would prove to be a gain.’ 

At Biarritz new forms of necromancy were seen. At the 
chateau of Count de B , the spirits wrote ‘on paper placed 
before them on the table full in view. Hands appearing dis- 
tinctly above a table, were seen successively to take up a pencil 
and write. A large hand, in its peculiar autograph, ‘wrote several 
communications in their presence, some for his wife, who was at 
the table, and some to other persons who were not present. In 
an instant the Countess de B exclaimed, ‘ Why are you 
sitting in the air?’ and the medium ‘ was seen raised two or three 
inches above the chair with his feet not touching the floor, 











‘I was now impressed,’ says the wizard, ‘to leave the table, and 
was soon carried to the lofty ceiling. The Count de B left his 
place at the table, and coming under where I was, said, “ Now Young 
Home, come and let me touch your feet.” I told him I had no volition 
in the matter, but perhaps the spirits would kindly allow me to come 
down to him. They did so, by floating me down, and my feet were 
soon in his outstretched hands. He seized my boots, and now I was 
again elevated, he holding tightly, and pulling at my feet till the boots 
I wore, which had elastic sides, came off and remained in his hands ’— 





An aristocratic boot-jack ! 

In Holland and Italy, which our author visited in succession, 
nothing very new characterized his manifestations. An event, 
however, now occurred of great significance in the life of a 
magician. Accidentally introduced to the Countess de Kouch- 
eleti, he was asked to an evening party at her house. When 
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entering the supper-room he was introduced to the Countess’s 
sister, a young lady whom he saw for the first time. 


‘A strange impression came over me at once, and I knew she was 
to be my wife. When we were seated at table, the young lady turned 
to me, and laughingly said, ‘Mr Home, you will be married before the 
year is ended.’ I asked her why she said so; and she replied that 
there was such a superstition in Russia, when a person was at table 
between two sisters. I made no reply. It was true. In twelve 
days we were partially engaged, and waiting only the consent of her 
mother.’ 


The family of his fianeée went in June to Petersburg, where 
Mr Home was introduced to the Emperor, who does not appear 
to have made the acquaintance of the spirits. Mr Home was 
married on the 1st of August 1858; and a short time after this 
event, when his wife was asleep, he saw the spirit of his mother 
come into the room, followed by his wife’s father. His wife ex- 
claimed, ‘ Daniel, there is some one in the room with us. It is 
your mother, and near her stands my father. She is very 
beautiful, and I am not afraid,’ 

In furtherance of ‘the great and holy mission entrusted to 
him,’ he ‘ did a great deal of good’ when in the Crimea with his 
brother-in-law ; and as a proof of this, ‘he convinced a young 
officer of the truths of immortality by what he saw in his pre- 
sence, and this officer gave a supper to his friends to inaugurate 
his entrance upon a new life. 

In January 1859, when suffering from severe internal inflam- 
mation, ‘ beyond the power of his physician,’ and when sitting with 
his wife and a friend, the following miracle was performed :— 


‘My hands,’ says he, ‘were suddenly seized by spirit influence, 
and I was made to beat them with extreme violence upon the part 
which was so extremely sensitive and tender. My wife was fright- 
ened, and would have endeavoured to hold my hands; but my friend, 
who had sufficient knowledge of spirit manifestations, prevented her. 
I felt no pain, though the violence of the blows which I continued 
giving to myself made the bed and the whole room shake. In five 
minutes’ time the swelling had visibly decreased, and the movements 
of the hand began to be more gentle. In an hour I was in a quiet 
sleep, and on awaking the next morning I found the disease had left 
me, and only a weakness remained.’ 


Next in importance to Mr Home’s marriage is the birth of a 
son at Petersburg on the 8th May 1859. This event was pre- 
ceded by strange phenomena, and heralded by almost celestial 
displays. A few hours after his birth ‘birds warbled for several 
hours, as if singing over him. A bright star appeared several 
times directly over his head, where it remained for some mo- 
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ments, and then moved slowly in the direction of the door, where 
it disappeared. The light was clearer and more distinctly 
globular than any other that Home had seen; and he believes 
that the star came ‘through the mediumship of the child, who 
had manifested on several occasions the presence of the gift. 
We are unwilling to trench on the delicate ground of his 
married life ; but our medium, who pretends to have the same 
feeling, encourages us to follow him. In order to record some 
of the ‘several occasions’ on which his child ‘ manifested the 
presence’ of his ‘ mediumship,’ he makes the following statement : 


*T do not like to allude to such a matter, but as there are more 
strange things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in my philosophy ! 
I do not feel myself at liberty to omit stating, that during the latter 
part of my wife’s pregnancy, we thought it better that we should not 
join in seances, because it was found that whenever the rappings oc- 
curred in the room, a simultaneous movement of the child was dis- 
tinctly felt, perfectly in unison with the sounds. When there were 
three sounds, three movements were felt, and so on; and when five 
sounds were heard, which is generally the call for the alphabet, she 
felt the five internal movements, and she would frequently, when we 
were mistaken in the letter, correct us from what the child indicated.’ 


It is not likely that experiments of this class will be tolerated within 
the domestic circle of reputable life ; but it is probable that this 
abdominal calculating machine will, in our maternity hospitals 
at least, be prolific of spiritual results. The Trinity mediumship 
of Father, Wife, and Child gave birth to new and high spiritual 
manifestations a week after the christening, and when the parties 
were living in the vicinity of Petersburg. 

‘One evening,’ says our author, ‘I remember one of my friends was 
converted from his previous unbelief by seeing a female hand, which 
was visible to all of us in the room, slowly forming in the air, a few 
inches above the table, until it assumed all the apparent materiality 
of areal hand. The hand took up a pencil, which was upon the 
table, and wrote with it a communication which deeply affected my 
friend, who recognised it as being from his mother. The general 
belief is that the spirit hands always appear from beneath the table, 
and already formed; but this is incorrect, for on many occasions, in 
the presence of several persons at a time, they are seen to be formed 
in the full sight of all, in the manner I have just described, and to 
melt away as it were in the same way. Often, too, they have been 
seen to form themselves high above our heads, and from thence to 
descend upon the table, and then disappear.’ 


On the anniversary of his marriage day, while Mr Home was 
embracing his mother-in-law, ‘he had another of those singular 
impressions which so often come to him at the moment of ex- 
ternal contact.” Such impressions, he thinks, are produced by 
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some ‘physical substance which causes some secret chord of 
the soul to vibrate and awaken a memory of the Future, or that 
a flower of the spring-time has been shadowed forth among the 
chill blasts of autumn as a token of the never-ceasing care of 
God, our loving Father, for His children, whether in the past, 
present, or the future, all being alike known to Him.’ During 
this embrace, 


‘T distinctly saw, at the first moment of touching my mother-in- 
law, that after I should leave Ostend we should meet no more on 
earth. This impressional prediction did, as has ever been the case 
with those which have come to me in this way, prove correct.’ She 
died at St Petersburg in the middle of May 1860, when he was in 
England. 

In November 1859, when in Paris, and when Mr Home was 
absent from his house, rappings were heard upon the ceiling cf 
the room in which was his wife with the child and his nurse. 
The spirits having been asked who the medium was, replied 
‘that it was the sleeping child;’ . . . ‘but that they would 
not manifest through him, as the atmosphere which they made 
use of was necessary for his physical development in the natural 
world.” For this kind reason ‘they had never from this time 
but once had any external evidence of any spirit presence through 
the child, though he has given up many indications of his being 
a seer.’ 

When in England, between the end of November 1859 and the 
24th of July 1860, manifestations in Mr Home’s presence ‘ were 
seen and investigated by persons of all ranks and classes, from 
statesmen down to those in humble life ;’ but in place of giving 
his own description of these, he has selected, from the Spiritual 
Magazine and other journals, portions of the descriptions pub- 
lished by the parties who gaw them. These gentlemen were Mr 
Pears, Mr J. G. Crawford, Mr Wason, and others male and 
female. Many of the usual phenomena were exhibited at the 
seances thus described. Mr Pears testifies that a table, after 
undulating movements ‘as if its top were flexible,’ rose from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches clear of the floor,—that the spirits 
of deceased children of Mrs Cox and himself deliberately rapped, 
—that his grandfather and he had a tough struggle with a bell 
under the table,—and that the presence of the ‘old, Quaker-like 
man, though not a Quaker, was assumed by Mr Home, who, 
by handshaking, characteristic words, gestures, and allusions, in- 
telligible only to Mr Pears, acted the grandfather whom he never 
saw, so admirably as to astonish the grandson. 

At the seance described by Mr J. G. Crawford, in a room 
‘so dark that they could not see each other, Mr Home rose in 


the air, and Mr C. ‘indubitably felt the soles of both his boots 
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some three feet above the level of the floor’ ‘Touch me not, or 
I shall come down, cried the man-balloon; but though not 
touched, he came down. 

‘In less than five minutes after this, he remarked, I am again as- 
cending ; and from the sound of his voice we could not but infer that 
he was actually rising towards the ceiling of the ante-room. He then 
appeared to float under the archway, then to rise to the cornice of the 
room we were sitting in; and we heard him quite distinctly make 
three cross marks on the ceiling, beside doing some other writing. 
Then he came softly down, and lay stretched out with his back on 
the table ; in which position we found him when the gas was lighted, 
and when we distinctly saw the marks on the ceiling which we had 
heard him make.’ 


In his comment on this grand ascent, Mr Home tells us that 
if his feet are touched, or if he is anxiously gazed at, till he has 
risen above the heads in the room, he invariably comes down; 
but when he is fairly above heads, looking or touching has no 
effect. It is, he conjectures, from some break in the magnetism 
in the former case, and not in the latter. 

On the 3d April 1860, Mr Home attended a lecture by M. 
Louis Blane, in which a good deal was said about Cagliostro. On 
returning home he found his wife in bed with a severe headache. 
After he had put out the light and was in bed, the room be- 
came as luminous as under sunshine. Mrs H. asked if this was 
the spirit of Cagliostro. Three flashes of light, almost blinding, 
indicated the presence of the great magician. He approached 
the bed ‘till they felt a form leaning over it,’ as if it were an 
actual material presence. The magician at last articulately 
spoke. ‘ My power was that of a mesmerist ; but all misunder- 
stood by those about me, my biographers have even done me 
injustice, but I-care not for the untruths of earth’ A hand was 
now placed on the heads of Mr and Mrs Home, who, joining 
hands, held them up, saying :— 

‘« Dear spirit, will you be one of my guardian angels—watch over 
me with my Father? Teach me what you would have me do, and 
make me thankful to God for all His mercies.” Our hands were 
clasped by a hand, and her left hand was gently separated from mine, 
and a ring, which was the signet ring of my father-in-law, was placed 
on her third finger. This ring was previously in the room, but at a 
distance of at least twelve feet from where the bed stood. “Good 
night, dear ones, and God bless you,” was then audibly spoken, and 
simultaneously with the sound came three wafts of perfume, so delicious 
that we both exclaimed, “ How truly wonderful !”’ 


The spirit of Cagliostro vouchsafed its presence for several days 
afterwards, and remained with Mrs Home ‘ up to the time of her 
passing from earth.’ 
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The predicted death of Mr Home’s mother-in-law, which took 
place in the middle of May 1860, was indicated to Mr Home, 
most curiously, when he was visiting with a friend Barclay and 
Perkins’ Brewery. <A pot of porter having been handed to him, 
he put out his hand to take it, and ‘as his fingers came in con- 
tact with the metal, a deep shudder convulsed his frame,’ and 
he suddenly knew that his mother-in-law was dead. Ata seance 
two nights later, her spirit placed its hands on the heads of her 
children, and wrote in her own handwriting, ‘ You will love her 
always, won’t you?’ and she signed it Nathalie. Count T 
who was present at the seance, ‘came an atheist, and was one 
no longer.’ 

At a seance on the Ist of May, a most poetical scene was re- 
presented by the spirits. <A beautiful, transparent, unearthly 
female hand was raised aloft. When it v anished, another hand ap- 
peared, which was followed by a more earthly male hand placed 
on the table. Then came ‘a dear baby hand ;’ then the baby 
itself showed its head, and a spirit hand held up the little child 
with, what was unusual, a full display of her shoulders and waist. 
Courteous and graceful ‘gestures were then made to the party by 
a luminous hand and arm, covered with a white transparent 
drapery. Spirit hands then held up an exquisite wreath of white 
flowers. The emblem of superstition was shown them by a black 
shrivelled hand, and the emblem of truth ‘by a fairy-like foun- 
tain of clear sparkling water, which threw up showers of silvery 

rays, ‘and dwelling on the memory in perfection!’ 

On the 9th of May, in a seance with nine friends, the table, 
without the touch of hands, lifted itself four feet off the floor ; and 
in a room made dark at the bidding of the spirits, the window- 
blinds moved up and down to tone the light, and the leaves and 
sprigs of a geranium broke from their moorings with a snap, and 
fell on the right and left of the party, ‘though the plant was 
several feet from any of them.’ Mr Home then rose and floated 
in the air like a feather, about six feet from the ground, the 
spirits moving an ottoman to receive him on his descent. He 
rose again, and, descending from near the ceiling, he was accom- 
modated with a cushion to sit upon, spirit-w afted from another 
ottoman ! 

A lady witness, ‘who for good reasons’ withholds her name, 
saw on the 3d May new varieties of manifestations. Her darling 
spirit child enfolded her in the heavy silk curtains of a bow win- 
dow, took the comb out of her hair, pulled down the blind with 
a visible hand, and disappeared, followed by other two hands. 
The table then floated above sofas and chairs, four ottoman 
cushions were hurled in the air to the other side of the room, 
nine or ten chairs flew up like lightning, and the scene closed by 
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the sign of the cross being made on the foreheads of two of the 
parties ! 

The next testimony to spiritual manifestations is that of Mr 
James Wason, solicitor in Liverpool, who describes, with his 
name, what he saw in the company of ‘two baronets, one an 
M.P., and the other the heir and representative of a deceased 
M.P. of eminent ability,—the wife of a distinguished living M.P., 
and others ;’ and on another occasion in a company of equal 
celebrities. The floors and walls of the apartment shook like a 
steamer’s deck with the paddles at full work. A large heavy 
table rose three or four feet from the floor, ‘suspended, Mahomet’s 
coffin fashion, for about a minute,’ and descended like a snow 
flake. The spirit hand of the child of a lady, one of the party, 
placed in Mr Wason’s hand a small bell, and after doing the 
same service to others, the bell rose and rung in mid-air, visibly 
revolving round, and touching the heads of the party. ‘ Pieces 
of mignionette and geranium flowers were placed in his hands by 
spirit hands, and inside Mr W.’s waistcoat. The seance termi- 
nated by Mr Home floating in the air, and indicating his place by 
ringing the small hand-bell. ‘This seance,’ says Mr Wason, 
‘was commenced with prayer, which I understood was the usual 
course.’ 

Passing over Chapter IX., entitled The ‘Cornhill’ and other 
Narratives, and Dr Gully of Malvern’s account of what he has 
seen, as they contain no new phenomena, we come to Chapter X., 
entitled ‘ Miraculous Preservation—France and England, 

On the 24th of July 1860, when standing beneath a large 
poplar in the park of a chateau near Paris, a spirit voice called 
out, ‘ Here, here!’ and Mr Home ‘ was suddenly seized by the 
collar of his coat, lifted off the ground,’ and ‘ drawn aside a dis- 
tance of six or seven feet.’ At the same instant a crashing sound 
was heard, and the medium was thus miraculously saved from 
being crushed to death by the fall of a limb of the poplar, which 
was nearly 50 feet long and one foot in diameter, and which fell 
from a height of 45 feet. 

A day or two after this Dr Hoefer came to the chateau for a 
seance. The spirits rapped ‘Go see the branch.’ The branch was 
so firmly fixed in its fallen position, that it was believed ‘ that 
several horses would be required to move it.’ 


‘Our surprise then,’ says Mr H., ‘may be imagined, when we now 
found that it had been moved three or four inches laterally from its 
original point of support. Dr Hoefer said, “TI firmly believe that the 
branch will be pushed down before us.” I replied, “ That seems almost 
an impossibility.” At the same time, I took in my hand one of the 
smaller twigs, and mentally said, “ Dear spirits, will you push this 
branch down?” I then distinctly felt as if some one gently touched 
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the twig which I held. This was repeated, and at the third touch, as 
it felt to me.’ 

A piece of the thickest part of this fallen tree was sent to Lon- 
don, and on many occasions some very marvellous manifestations 
took place with it! A block of this wood, so heavy that two 
strong men could hardly move it, ‘became as if it were a straw’ 
in the hands of Mr Home, who ‘ carried it round the room under 
his arm.’ This same block, three feet eight inches long, and 
three feet round, seems on another occasion to have manifested 
its spiritual power by attracting to itself a table in motion. This 
fact was witnessed by ‘a Plain Man, who saw a still more re- 
markable phenomenon, ‘a small baby’s hand creeping up a gentle- 
man’s arm!’ 

On the authority of Mr Cox, of Cox’s Hotel, Jermyn Street, 
himself a medium, we have an account of still more remarkable 
manifestations. The spirits having previously prescribed for 
a sick little boy of his, they again prescribed a dose of mag- 
netized water. ‘For this purpose,’ says Mr Cox, ‘a decanter was 
placed on the table. The water became agitated, and a power- 
ful aroma came from the bottle. It was strongly impregnated 
with something they had not tasted.’ 

‘Mr Home was then thrown into the trance state, and taking the 
decanter in his right hand, he walked a few feet from the table, when, 
to my astonishment, I saw another decanter, apparently precisely 
similar to the other in his left hand. Thus in each of his hands I saw 
a decanter, and so real was the second, that I could not tell which was the 
material one! 

A curious specimen of a wicked spirit was seen at this seance. 
In a writing-desk which had belonged to the late Robert Owen, 
of spirit-rapping memory, there was a box of paints. Mr Owen’s 
spirit ordered the writing-desk to be opened. A spirit hand was 
then placed in Mr Cox’s, another in his wife’s, and another in 
Mr Home’s, each hand differing in size. 


‘The alphabet was called for, and “I fear I may have spoilt your 
Claude,” was spelt out. We could not understand this; but when 
the lamp was relighted, we found that some paint had been taken from 
the box, and had been freely used on one of my paintings, which hung 
several feet from where we were sitting !’ 

We are not told if the painting was really a Claude. Were 
it so, we should have suspected that Turner had bribed for this 
mischief the spirit of Robert Owen. 

The reality of a spiritual world is now testified by a Mr W. 
M. Williamson, of Hampstead, and the supernatural Mr William 
Howitt. In their presence the spirits make a raid against idols. 
Several Indian idols of ivory occupied an honourable place in a 
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drawing-room in Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park. ‘ Suddenly 
there was a commotion among them, and a crash, and a large one 
_was thrown down with violence.’ Mr Howitt is more minute in his 
details of a similar phenomenon. The clap of the dethroned idols 
might have been heard all over the house. The spirits unscrewed 
their parts, ‘and pummelled their heads lustily on the floor, 
saying, through the alphabet, ‘ You must all do your best to de- 
stroy idolatry, both in India and in England, where it prevails in 
numerous ways,—idolatry of rank, idolatry of wealth, idolatry of 
self, idolatry of mere intellect and learning !’ 
In a diary kept by a Mrs P., in the Regent’s Park, we have 
a repetition of all the various manifestations we have described. 
A few novelties, however, solicit our notice. In an article in 
‘Once a Week,’ entitled ‘Spirit-rapping made Easy,’ the denizens 
of the invisible world were not treated with the respect which 
they desired, and determined upon having their revenge. Ata 
seance, accordingly, on the 29th January 1860, a spirit hand 
arose and crumpled up and tore a sheet of the offending journal. 
‘The spirits were at work destroying the magazine. They rubbed 
it strongly over Mr Home’s shoe, and then placed his foot upon 
it. The spirits gave each person a bit of the mangled magazine ! 
In February 1861, Mrs Home’s health had begun to decline. 
One night her mother’s spirit laid its hand upon Mr Home’s 
brow, and ‘the present being obliterated from his mind, he saw 
the being so dear to him passing from earth,’ and he was told by 
the spirit that she was to die of consumption. On the 3d of 
June, 1861, at a seance at which Mrs Home was present, the 
spirits gave a rosebud to a lady, and said in raps, ‘ From one who 
is a mortal, but will ere long be with us—emblem of Sacha. 
Sacha was the name of Mrs Home. 


‘ This announcement drew tears from us all; we were deeply affected, 
and Mr Home sank back overcome with emotion. A narcissus was 
given to me (Mrs P.), and a flower to every one present, also some for 
those who were absent, but who were loved by Mrs Home. She 
spoke for a length of time consolations for those she was about to quit. 
Her voice was very weak, and I lost the greater part of what she said. 
She shook hands with us all, a farewell we wept, but not a word was 
uttered.’ 


At another seance on the 5th June, Mr Home went into a 
trance, and saw near his wife a mass of spirits, which he describes 
in a rhapsody bearing reference to her predicted death. At 
various other seances in the months of June and July 1861, so 
prolific of spirits, phenomena were seen relating to this lady ; but 
one of these was so rare and miraculous, that we must communi- 
cate it to our readers. On the 7th July a fine lemon-scented 
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verbena quitted its flower-pot without human aid, and after rolling 
itself up, placed itself between Mr and Mrs Home. Mr Home 
fell back in his chair into a deep sleep. 


‘ He then walked about the room, led apparently by a spirit ; a very 
large bright star shone in his forehead, several clustered on his hair 
and on the tips of his fingers. He made passes over the verbena 
plant, but did not touch it. Immediately the air was filled with the 
scent which he wafted to each of us.’ 


He thus ‘extracted the essence of the flower, in the same 
manner as the soul is taken from the body,’ and he declared that 
the plant would die in a few days, which it did ‘for want of the 
vital principle, which he had extracted from it.’ 

Mrs Home died on the 3d of July 1862, and we have a tribute 
to her memory by Mr Howitt occupying fifteen pages, and form- 
ing the twelfth chapter of the work. From Perigueux, where 
Mrs Home died, Mr Home came to England, for the purpose, 
we presume, of writing the work which we have been analysing. 


We have thus given our readers a brief but faithful account 
of the spiritual manifestations of Daniel Douglas Home, and we 
submit them to the judgment of the Philosopher and the Chris- 
tian. In his communion with the world of spirits, he claims to 
have a divine commission, and to exercise his ‘ God-given powers’ 
for the benefit and instruction of mankind. He is specially 
charged with the conversion of infidels, and with the refutation 
of materialism ; and he claims hundreds of converts to his faith. 
The divinity of his mission is attested by a series of prophecies 
and miracles, inferior neither in quality or number to those in- 
terruptions of the laws of nature by which the greatest of truths 
have been established. 

1. He raises the dead, and commands their presence and 
their agency,—not as the shadowy apparitions of the nursery, but 
as flesh-and-blood realities, displaying superhuman muscular 
strength, not in deeds of utility and mercy, but in tossing to and 
fro tables, sofas, cushions, ottomans, and chairs, for the amuse- 
ment of fools. 

2. If he has found it difficult to exhume a full-length corpse 
from its lair, he has wrenched from it hands and feet, and some- 
times a head and shoulders shining with the blue phosphorescence 
of the grave. 

3. In defiance of the laws of gravity which keep the planets 
in their course, he rises in the air, a living and breathing balloon, 
not to survey the distant battle-field, nor to rescue life from its 
rooftree in flames, but to make scratches on the ceiling, and 
baffle the efforts of his friends to pull him down by his boots! 
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4. In Mr Home’s presence dead and inorganic matter floats 
in the atmosphere, rings.rush from their lair to the finger of their 
owner, and bells revolve like planets, but without a centre to 
curve their orbit, and without an object to be gained by their 
evolutions. 

5. In his presence plants are endowed with locomotive life 
and with muscular power. They walk from their flower-pots— 
they roll themselves up—they place themselves between their 
medium patrons, and commit personal mutilation by throwing 
off sprigs and flowers to gratify the olfactory nerves of the 

arty ! 

6. When our archimagus exclaims, ‘ Let there be light,’ the 
darkness of midnight is dispelled, and his apartment shines with 
the brightness of the sun ! 

7. When the spirits lead him in his trance, his ‘ God-given 
power’ is attested, not by the ring of light which encircles what is 
divine, but by a brilliant star shining on his forehead, and in- 
dicating the heaven-born functions of his guide ! 

8. If he does not turn water into wine, he extracts the perfume 
of plants by the wave of his hand, and by this extinction of their 
vital principle they die in his presence! Did not the law of the 
land protect the lieges, he could, doubtless, extract the principle 
of life from the sceptics that denounce, and the wits that deride 
his revelations. 

9. Ifhe does not multiply loaves and fishes to feed his disciples, 
he multiplies wine-decanters to astonish Mr Cox of Jermyn 
Street ! 

10. If he has not given sight to the blind, he has, by a pass 
from his hand, given hearing to the deaf! 

11. If he has not enabled the man ill of the palsy to take up 
his bed and walk, he has in many instances healed the sick, and 
he has cured a disease under which he himself laboured, by 
means of self-inflicted and involuntary blows ! 

12. If he cannot see.into the human heart, and divine its 
workings, he can do much more. He can look at a beautiful 
marble bust, and discern that the person whom it represents is 
possessed with a demon. 

13. If‘ gravitation does not cease when Home goes by,’ he is 
divinely snatched from its influence. A spirit arm drags him 
from beneath the falling branch, and the heavy log thus cheated 
of its victim is pacified by the grant of supernatural powers ! 

In order to form a just idea of spiritualism, we should study 
its development in different countries, and under different 
articles of faith. We will not shock our readers by taking them 
to the United States, where spiritual domination stares at us in 
its most hideous features,—a modern Antichrist exalting itself 
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above all that is called God, uttering from a thousand tongues 
its blasphemous inspirations, and hurling its victims in hecatombs 
to the halter of the suicide, or the cells of the madhouse.’ 

In France, where spiritualism is chastened by the intelligence 
of the upper classes, and checked by the principles and strict dis- 
cipline of the Catholic Church, it has not assumed the repulsive 
phase which Mr Home has given it in England. Its professors 

erform no visible miracles. They neither float in the air, nor 
aunch tables and chairs through their halls, nor foretell what 
Infinite Wisdom has so kindly withheld from man. The French 
medium, generally female, employs two processes for revealing 
pious sentiments, or dictating brief homilies, which the Christian 
may peruse with moral and even religious profit. 

Mademoiselle Huet sits as a medium at the salon of Mont- 
Thabor, and records the revelations made to her by a spirit 
called Marie, who has been dead for ten years. These revelations 
are made in two different ways,—by Typtology, in which the 
spirit speaks by means of raps and an alphabet; and by Psycho- 
graphy, or medianimiec writing, in which the communications are 
written by a hand holding a pen, guided by the presiding spirit. 

Under the head of Typtology, we have in the two series of M. 
Flammariez’s work 120 apophthegms or thoughts from beyond 
the tomb. These apophthegms are often brief references to texts 
in the Old and New Testaments—moral and religious senti- 
ments—quotations in different languages from eminent authors 
—conversations with the spirit Marie—sometimes ‘bizarre assem- 
blages’ of letters which the spirit kindly arranges, frequently 
verses of poetry—and occasionally acrostics. The following is 
a favourable specimen of the Typtologies :—‘ Science is an 
extensive forest, in which some follow the beaten path, many 
go astray, and all see the limits of the forest receding as they 
advance.’ 

Under the head of Psychography, we have, occupying the 
greater — of the two brochures, a large number of homilies or 
short addresses, by the spirits of the illustrious dead, from the 
time of Socrates to that of Galileo, Columbus, Pascal, Fenelon, 
Lammenais, and Channing. Socrates discourses from the text, 
‘Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.’ Galileo exclaims, 
‘Raise thy head, O man, and observe the heavens,’ and in a 
long and eloquent address he points to the glorious life, and the 
innumerable modes of existence which are yet to be developed 
in a plurality of worlds. Columbus counsels his readers to be 
friendly with their brethren in the New World. Pascal dictates 


* Mr Howitt tells us that in America spiritualism adds annually to its ranks 
300,000 persons, and that there are, at a moderate estimate, two millions and a 
half of spiritualists in the United States ! 
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a solitary page on the grandeur of human intelligence, pitying 
those who seek truth without finding it, and counselling his 
readers to shun all reasoning which throws a shadow on the 
goodness and greatness of God. Fenelon discourses on the 
importance of truth, recommending to spiritualists humility ot 
heart, and united efforts against the great enemy of man. Lam- 
menais is a frequent teacher from his grave. He conducts the 
pilgrim through the pitfalls of life to the happy land. He abuses 
ridicule as the child of scepticism and death. He discourses 
on Jacob’s ladder, and he comforts parents and friends with 
the assurance that death is not ‘ misfortune, but the completion 
of their sublimest aspiration, and an entrance to their happy 
home.’ Channing utters five conversational responses on spi- 
ritualism, the nature of the soul, on affability, and the justice of 
God. Queen Clotilda is eloquent on the physical and moral 
superiority of the inhabitants of Jupiter ; and the editor informs 
us that the spirits in every part of the globe with which he has 
been in communication, represent in the most brilliant colours a 
residence on that planet. 

Our spirit friends in France, thus instructive and eloquent, 
have not yet dabbled in astronomical predictions. Zadkiel has 
not appeared in Paris; anda French court of justice has not 
yet awarded damages against.any member of the Imperial In- 
stitute for denouncing lying prophets, and clerical peepers into 
glass balls and tumbler bottoms.’ 

Such is spirit-rapping, spirit-raising, and spirit-seeing, and 
such the spawn which they have cast upon the waters. We have 
been bold enough to sketch their history from the pages of a ‘weak, 
credulous, half-educated, and fanatical person,’ as the Saturday 
Reviewer* calls Mr Home; but we want courage to character- 
ize them in their moral, social, and religious bearings, and elo- 
quence to express the horror and disgust which they inspire. 

We borrow, therefore, the eloquent pen of a distinguished 
philosopher, who has poured out the vials of his wrath in 
* thoughts that breathe, and words that burn :’-— 


‘ The word,’ says Professor Ferrier, ‘ by which the thinking prin- 
ciple is designated in all languages, bears evidence to the inveteracy 
of the superstition, that the conception of mind might be formed by 
conceiving a material substance of extreme fineness and tenuity. 
Many circumstances have conspired to keep this fanaticism in life. 


? These lower parts of our drinking vessels, whether tumbler or wine glass, 
have been used by distinguished mediums, and have been as successful in the 
communication of spirit lore as the more costly sphere. Did the neophyte appeal 
to the vessel when brimfal, he would obtain brighter visions from its foot-stalk. 

* We recommend to our readers two admirable articles in the Saturday 
Review of March 21 and 28, on Howitt’s History of the Supernatural, and on 
* The Incidents’ in Mr Home’s life. 
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The supposed visibility of ghosts helps it on considerably ; and it is 
still further reinforced by some of the fashionable deliraments of the 
day, such as Clatrvoyance and (even A.D. 1854, credite poster’) Spirit- 
rapping. ‘These, however, are not to be set down—at least so it is 
to be hoped—among the normal and catholic superstitions incident 
to humanity. They are much worse than the worst form of the doc- 
trine of materiality. These aberrations betoken a perverse and pru- 
rient play of the abnormal fancy—groping for the very holy of holies 
in kennels running with the most senseless and God-abandoned abo- 
minations. Our natural superstitions are bad enough; but thus to 
make a systematic business of fatuity, imposture, and profanity, and 
to imagine all the while that we are touching on the precincts of 
God’s spiritual kingdom, is unspeakably shocking. The horror and 
disgrace of such proceedings were never even approached in the 
darkest days of heathendom and idolatry. Ye who make shattered 
nerves and depraved sensations the interpreters of truth, the keys 
which shall unlock the gates of heaven, and open the secrets of futu- 
rity—ye who inaugurate disease as the prophet of all wisdom, thus 
making sin, death, and the devil the lords paramount of creation— 
have ye bethought yourselves of the backward and downward course 
which ye are running into the pit of tlie bestial and the abhorred? 
Oh, ye miserable mystics! when will ye know that all God’s truths 
and all man’s blessings lie in the broad heath, in the trodden ways, 
and in the laughing sunshine of the universe; and that all intellect, 
all genius, is merely the power of seeing wonders in common things?’? 

We do not ask the man of science, or the philosopher, or the 
moralist, to tell us what they think of the miracles of the spirit- 
rapper; but the Christian is bound to compare them with the 
revelation which he has accepted, and with the truths which he 
professes to believe. 

Has the Christian spiritualist, if there lives a person who can 
combine such jarring names—has he pondered the divine denun- 
ciation against the abominations of the ‘ users of divination’— 
against the consulters of familiar spirits—against ‘ wizards, that 
peep and that mutter, and that ‘whisper out of the dust’— 
against those ‘who in latter times shall depart from the faith, 
giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils’"—against 
the spirits of devils working miracles-——against the doers of great 
wonders—against the deceivers by miracles—against ‘him whose 
coming is with signs and lying wonders’—and against ‘the false 
prophets, that shall give signs and wonders ? 

If the spirit-raisers in former days, and their patrons, have 
been thus denounced, and deemed worthy of death, what shall 
be the doom of the Christian, who, in defiance of holy writ, and 
in contempt of the formularies of his church, calls up the souls 
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Ferrier’s Jnstitutes of Metaphysic, the Theory of Knowing and Being, pp. 224 
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and bodies of the dead to perpetrate deeds of revenge against 
the living, and to perform the tricks of the conjuror to gratify 
the prurient curiosity of fools ? 

We appeal not to the Presbyterian, for he despises the spirit- 
rapper; but we remind the members of our sister-church, that 
they pray ‘ to be spared before they go hence, and be no more 
seen;’—we remind them of their belief, that ‘ the dead who die in 
the Lord rest from their labours’—that death hath put all things 
under his feet—that God takes unto Himself the souls of the de- 
parted—that the spirits of the departed live with God—that the 
souls of the faithful who are delivered from the flesh are in joy 
and felicity—that the faithful sleep in Jesus, and rest in Him— 
and that the souls of them that sleep in the Lord enjoy perpetual 
rest and felicity. 

If the dead can be raised from the grave to appear again upon 
earth, either in the flesh or in the spirit, then ‘ Christ is not the 
first fruits of them that sleep’ Then death can have had no sting, 
and the grave no victory! Ifthe human worm that is said to 
have crawled at the foot of its confessor, and to have violated oral 
and written oaths, can unlock the holy sanctuary of the dead, and 
disport with their mutilated remains before the living, he has 
anticipated the blast of the dread trumpet which is to summon 
the mighty dead from their graves, and usher in the great assize 
that is to fix the immortal destiny of man. 
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Art. VIII.—MormonisM—Past AND PRESENT. 


RELIGION and labour never before combined in forming such a 
curious agglomeration of doctrine and practice as Mormonism 
presents. It is acknowledged on all hands that these are the 
tap-roots of the system, which have struck themselves down 
into the rude earth, and lent to this system its stability and 
strength. Mormonism has now had a trial of thirty-three years 
in the world; and, judging from the external manifestations of 
its prosperity, it seems at present to be in a very thriving con- 
dition. A system which, in thirty-three years’ time, can number 
it members at some 200,000, is not a system altogether to be 
despised. It has, doubtless, elements of weakness, and worse 
than weakness, but there must reside a rude vitality in it some- 
where. Its founder was assuredly a dexterous impostor, if ever 
there was one; but the system which he was the means of set- 
ting on foot is not, therefore, necessarily one of wholesale fraud. 
Systems of all kinds are frequently much better than their 
founders, though it is rare to find a creed destined to live that 
had a bad founder. But if this is so with Mormonism, wherein 
lies its strength ? 

Hardly any problem of a public nature at the present day 
presents such curious features to the inquirer, as the religio- 
political one of the origin and growth of this system. It would 
perhaps be difficult to point to any community which so osten- 
sibly exemplifies the separate influences of praying and working, 
in the most literal sense, more than this community in the dis- 
tant west. And not only so, all its agents and missionaries,— 
who are, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, rude, illiterate 
men, full many of them of a confused faith in the supersensible, 
and of a strong conviction that the labour markets of the Old 
World, and particularly of the rural districts of the Old World, 
are overcrowded,—ply these two arguments incessantly, of 
freer labour, and a more intimate worship. No doubt many of 
those whom they address are mere rude boors, who neither see 
nor care to see an inch beyond the next meagre pay-day ; but 
even when such cases occur, as they often must even in Eng- 
land, and in Scotland too, it is astonishing that such people are 
frequently enchanted by a religion so strongly materialistic in its 
outline, and so grovelling in its practice. It might safely be 
asserted, that the larger class of the inhabitants of Great Salt 
Lake City, hardly rise in their religious-conceptions above the 
level of gross superstition ; yet it is strange that this element of 
superstition usually accompanies with them this disposition for 
vigorous manual labour. We sometimes hear, no doubt, of 
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persons from this country changing their mind when they reach 
New York, and quietly settling down in the States; but such 
cases bear no proportion at all to these of persons who wander on 
to the El Dorado beyond the Rocky Mountains.’ Convert upon 
convert to this miserable delusion are daily leaving the shores 
of England, drawn, in a great number of instances, from the 
agricultural labourers and miners of England and Wales. It 
is calculated that some 10,000 persons have emigrated for 
Mormonland from the ports of Wales alone during the last 
twenty years. It must be something more than ordinary that 
possesses this attraction in Mormonism,—or may not much of it 
frequently rest in something radically out of order in the 
organization of labour in the Old World, out of which Mor- 
monism has, in large measure, grown ? 

And then to think of the army of writers who have striven to 
enlighten us regarding the religion and practices of Utah. 
There have been college professors and churchmen high in 
office ; renegades from Mormonism and Mormon elders ; screech- 
ing female writers, who had and who had not mingled with the 
polygamy which they have denounced; editors of newspapers 
and paltry novelists ; persons who neither could nor did edit any- 
thing but their own poor ravings,—and those they mis-edited ; 
philosophical observers and accomplished travellers ; saints and 
sinners ; the devout and the reprobate,—all have tried to tell 
one kind of story or another regarding the Mormons in Utah. 
Some of these authors devote themselves principally to an ex- 
position of the worship of the faithful, others to their work, and 
a third party to their amusements, and some to all of those 
practices put together. Some tell nasty stories about the 
temples of the Saints, and about the strange goings on in their 
households ; while others spend their time wholly in whitewash- 
ing the Mormons, denouncing as Gentile illusions the ¢ spiritual 
wife’ doctrine, the ‘ Danite band, and the ‘ Destroying Angels.’ 
Some of those writers dive into the dark waters of ontology i in 
quest of the Mormon religion, which unfortunately never comes 
up; while others, professing to have talked face to face with all 
forms of religion, enter the territory boldly, sneering at all the 
religious convictions of mankind. ‘The ordinary run of travel- 
Jers tell us much of the outward appearance and condition of 
the Saints; none of them give us a satisfactory account of their 
domestic arrangements and of the secret workings of their 
religious system. We hear much of the Bee House,! where 
Brigham Young resides, much also of his harem and of its 
arrangements, real or imaginary, but little, if anything trust- 


A name supposed to be derived from Deseret, which is said to mean, in the 
language of the Indians who originally inhabited the soil, ‘ the land of the bee.’ 
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worthy, of the worship and practices of the mass of the inhabi- 
tants of Utah. Much regarding which a person in this country 
might be pardoned for confessing i ignorance and curiosity re- 
mains almost a sealed book, even after one has carefully perused 
those authors; for on the most moderate assumption there is 
much among the hidden deeds of the inhabitants of Deseret, at 
which the wondrous achievements of Zadkiel and his precious 
crystal grow pale. 

‘The origin and the growth of Mormonism, the cause of this 
origin, and the cause of this growth, the organization of its 
theocratic institution and the organization of its scheme of 
labour, its doctrine and practice, ‘the story of its political and 
social str uggles, its territorial tenure and its present constitution, 
—in a word, its past history and its present condition, so far as 
those can be collected, form ‘te subject of the present article. 

To trace the causes which operated in the formation of the 
Mormon religion, one requires to go back, at least, as far into 
the religions history of the present ‘century as the old American 
revival. From 1800 to 1804, in the States of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and generally over all the west of America, religious 
feeling ran so high, that, as in the case of the old Flagellants, it 
became a sort of epidemic and frenzy. At camp-meetings, as 
is well known, the most fantastic occurrences took place. 

From such meetings arose the Shakers and the Jumpers, and 
the hundred and one small sects that still hold their place in 
America, despite the growing civilisation of the people. To see 
that this was by no means a new phase in the experience of the 
religious life of the globe, one has only to turn over a few pages 
of ecclesiastical history. In Catholic countries, long before the 
Reformation was heard of, there was a form of religious enthu- 
siasm which broke over Europe as early as the thirteenth century. 
— 1260, Dean Milman tells us, the Flagellants broke over 

taly :— 


‘ All ranks, both sexes, all ages, were possessed with the madness— 
nobles, wealthy merchants, modest and delicate women, even children 
of five years old. They stripped themselves naked to the waist, 
covered their faces that they might not be known, and went, two and 
two, in solemn slow procession, with a cross and a banner before them, 
scourging themselves till the blood tracked their steps, and shrieking 
out their doleful psalms. They travelled from city to city. Whenever 
they entered a city, the contagion seized all predisposed minds. This 
was done by night as by day. . . . In the burning heat of sum- 
mer, when the wintry roads were deep with snow, they still went on. 
Thousands, thousands, tens of thousands joined the ranks, till at length 
the madness wore itself out. . . . The Flagellant outburst was a 
purely religious movement.’—( Latin Christianity, v., pp. 35, 36.) 

VOL. XXXIX. NO. LXXVII. O 
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Indeed, the systematic propagation, in an epidemic form, of 
what, in its spontaneous action on the individual, is eminently 
healthy, has frequently occurred in all ages of the Church. 
Nervous prostration is, without doubt, no mark of divine agency ; 
yet it is as certain that something very like divine agency has 
often acted through, or together with, nervous prostration. One 
cannot enter here into the countless religious epidemics of the 
middle ages recounted by Hecker’—into the agonies of the 
Dancing Mania, of the Black Death, or even of the affections 
which seized those who frequented the camp of Walter the 
Penniless. We must pass unnoticed the wild contortions of the 
nuns of Northern Germany, the preaching sickness of Sweden, 
the prophets of the Cevennes Mountains, the Irving prophets, 
and, to come nearer home, some of the physical manifestations in 
the recent revivals of Ulster and of Scotland. 

Out of the heart of this movement Mormonism arose. The 
noble principle of Protestantism, that of private judgment, may 
in fact be carried to excess. From this excess grew the Saints 
of the latter day. Religious liberty may be abused, as well as 
political liberty ; and freedom is only a boon to those who know 
how to employ it with discretion. A wild, ignorant multitude 
cast loose from every religious dogma, from every solemn associa- 
tion, is in the very best condition for an astute knave to practise 
upon ; and if he use his opportunity dexterously, who knows but 
he may succeed in constructing a new religion? This crowd 
must receive religious ideas from some quarter, the old ones 
having been temporarily shown to be efféte, and no one would 
dream that they could form such ideas for themselves. It was 
at such a juncture as we have described that Joseph Smith 
arose, and with a consummate amount of audacity and imposition, 
gradually stumbled on the Mormon religion. It will be obvious 
to all who study the earlier part of his life, particularly after he 
came into notice, that Smith actually did not know, with all his 
vanity and ambition, that he was to become the founder of a new 
faith. It was only after a series of successful efforts—marvellous 
in their success—that the grand idea dawned on him that he 
should become a second Buddha or Mohammed, and that chil- 
dren then unborn should yet lisp his name with reverence. He 
founded, no doubt, a gross syncretism of Christianity and his own 


1 See his Epidemics of the Middle Ages, and W. M. Wilkinson’s Revival, in its 
Physical, Psychical, and Religious Aspects. London, 1860, 

Those who care to follow out such curious mental and physical phenomena 
throughout their development, will find some curious remarks in Hecker’s 
Appendix to the ‘ Dancing Mania,’ on the various countries in which a similar 
religious epidemic could be traced, and in particular to Scotland, over which 
this disease seems to have passed about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
See also an article on Revivals in this journal, Nov. 1860. 
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blasphemous ravings; and although the agglomeration so formed 
is as amusing as it is untrue, yet its adherents—those who, from 
the simplicity of their hearts, believe that Joseph Smith was 
really inspired by God, as he represented, to perfect Christianity, 
and to bring in a new reign of Christ upon the earth—can by 
no means be regarded in the light of open recipients of fraud. 
It is what is TRUE in the religion that gives it its permanence, not 
what is false. The real cause of the abiding hold the faith has 
taken on its adherents is to be found in quite a different quarter 
from the narrow, selfish views of its founder. If this religion, 
when viewed on its divine side, can only be pronounced gross 
and grovelling, when looked at from its human side, it possesses 
the spirit of equality and charity in a remarkable degree. And 
the latter, be it observed, is always the side most accessible to 
the crowd—that through which a religion really insinuates itself 
into the majority of men’s minds. That which lends to Mor- 
monism nearly all its strength, is its being emphatically the 
religion of the poor. Its founder was only a tiller of the soil ; 
and he is incessant in his appeals to the rich, and in his denun- 
ciations of those who refuse to aid their poor brethren. No 
doubt this had all been done eighteen hundred years before, 
infinitely better than any human hand could be expected to do 
it now; but the excited state of the American working classes 
of that period, and the way in which the monied interest had 
ruthlessly trodden down the poor, rendered the religion of Christ 
nearly a dead letter to them, and presented tempting allurements 
to any man who should take it upon him to found a new faith 
on the ruins of the old. 

It is a remark made by M. Ernest Renan,’ that ‘it is scarcely 
possible for us to conceive the extent to which, among the 
Mussulmans, conscientious conviction, and even nobleness of 
character, can enter into alliance with a certain degree of im- 
posture” There is no community in the world to whom one 
more naturally turns for an example of the highest degree of 
faith, combined with the most vulgar credulity and imposture, 
than to the Saints of the latter day. But no one, we believe, who 
has studied to any depth the workings of the religious feelings will 
affirm that this is altogether untrue even of the purest Chris- 
tian faith. The essential vanity, the emptiness, the weakness of 
men, are not always so far dissociated from the higher features 
of simplicity and nobleness, as not to be found in the same 
breast. This curious combination of littleness and greatness, of 
meanness and magnanimity, is very striking. How can we then 
so wholly condemn what we ourselves are found sometimes con- 
sciously to practise? The real answer to this question is found 


'See his Etudes d'Histoire Religicuse, 
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in the entire self-condemnation which the individual himself 
employs. Even while he does wrong, his higher nature con- 
demns it; and this gives him a double authority in his self- 
constituted task of censuring others. The sentiment is much 
older than the Roman poet, who said, in his pathetic way, 


‘ Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.’ 


The religious person, like the satirist, who knows himself and his 
function well, is never more severe in his censures than when 
he himself is one of the party condemned. 

It is next thing to impossible, to turn a man, who is contented 
with his lot and his religion, to look upon the opposite of that 
religion, or upon any modification of it, with favour, much less 
with approval. Indeed, the Mormons carry out this obstinacy 
to an extreme. They assert boldly, according to Burton?’ (p. 
443), they would still’ cling to the prophet even though he 
should turn out an impostor. The conversion of these people in 
their present state would be a nice problem! 

The facts of the Mormon history are well known already to 
all intelligent readers; but it is necessary to rehearse them 
briefly, in order to reach a sound judgment on the system, and 
its elements of strength and weakness. 

Joseph Smith was born on the 23d of December 1805, at 
Sharon, Windsor County, State of Vermont. His father, who was 
first a man of no faith, was a tiller of the soil, with which he 
occasionally combined the functions of schoolmaster and farmer. 
His mother was a wild visionary, who veered round every point 
of the religious compass; and when she completed her circuit, 
was as far from heaven as when she began. Joseph resembled 
her closely in the latter respect. ‘To her mind, or rather to her 
imagination, everything was miraculous, everything was unreal, 
everything was ecstatic. Her daughter was healed in an instant 
of an incurable disease; her family affairs were arranged by 
heavenly interference,—a person, in all ways, much fitter, we 
should say, for the seclusion of a lunatic asylum, than for being 
the head of a household. As for her son Joseph, now he 
was a Methodist, anon he tampered with Presbyterianism, and 
even Roman Catholicism seems to have given him trouble. As 
a boy, he was a clever, unscrupulous rogue, whom nobody liked, 
and whom every one shunned. Even his mother, who loved 
him to distraction, admits, in her pious way, that ‘he was much 
tempted by the devil.’ At the age of fifteen, the future prophet 
had made up his mind regarding the erroneous character of all 
existing religions,—all which is ascribed by his followers to the 


1 See City of the Saints, by R. F. Burton. London: Longman. 1861. 
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‘corruptness of human nature.’ Orson Pratt, ‘ gauge of philo- 
sophy,’ and a person well informed respecting everything which 
has transpired, both above the earth and beneath it, alleges that 
the sins of this period were forgiven the prophet, through the 
intervention of certain ‘ celestial personages.’ On reviewing this 
portion of his career long years afterwards, Smith had the hardi- 
hood to put on a pious face, and affirm, ‘I have been much like 
Paul before Agrippa. After leading a life of great irregularity,— 
having committed, indeed, nearly all the deadly sins,—he was sud- 
denly visited by a ‘celestial personage’ named Nephi. Joseph 
could not help repenting now; and Nephi, who was privileged 
to visit him, told him, at this early period, about certain plates 
of gold which lay concealed in the ground, and which God, from 
the abundance of His goodness, had resolved that Joseph should 
translate to the world. Being still very poor, and having gained 
a pretty wide notoriety as a money-digger, a silver-miner of the 
neighbourhood employed him in October 1825; but whether 
much to the miner’s advantage does not appear. The ‘ money- 
digger’ succeeded so well as to marry a wife during this 
engagement. She was one Emma Hale, daughter of a tavern- 
keeper, regarding whom we shall hear more before we have done 
with this history. The Hales did not like the marriage; and 
no wonder. Who in the world would care for a son-in-law who 
held communication with celestial spirits, was admitted, though 
in bed, to hold open intercourse with Nephi, and who sometimes 
at night received a severe beating from an angel? On the 23d 
of September 1827—and we call special attention to this date, 
for a purpose to be stated by-and-bye—the heavenly messenger 
again descended, the appointed time was come, the golden 
plates—the Urim and the Thummim and the breastplate—were 
all dug up from their concealment in the ground, and committed 
to the care of the future prophet. On this, the whole of the 
adjoining country got up, and would know the contents of this 
sacred deposit. Smith declared it would cost him his life to dis- 
close what had been committed to him. Nothing would satisfy 
the curiosity of the people, short of finding out what, if any- 
thing, was actually in his possession. Under these circumstances, 
Smith gladly accepted fifty dollars of Martin Harris, a simple 
farmer, more wealthy than wise, and transported his wife and his 
precious secret to Susquehannah County, Pennsylvania, in the 
recesses of a bean-barrel! This obliging farmer was again 
drawn upon ; and the business of translating the plates began. 
This process was effected by means of the Urim and Thummim, 
a big magnifying-glass, through which the prophet could see to the 
ends of the earth. Simple Harris was his secretary;~and the 
farmer deafened the whole country with his laudations of the 
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wonderful, nay, the divine learning of the translator, who was 
no other than Joseph himself. After some time, Smith despatched 
Harris to Professor Anthon of New York, a classical scholar 
of note, with a copy of the writings on the plates; but Anthon 
had only the learning of earth; and the consequence was, he 
knew nothing about these characters. But there are two sides 
to every story ; and the present one is of so much interest, that 
we must give both. This occurred in February 1828; and 
Anthon wrote to a friend, on the 17th of January 1834, to the 
effect that the copy brought to him by the incipient Mormon 
consisted of Greek and Hebrew letters, crosses, flourishes, Roman 
characters, inserted with certain outlandish marks obviously copied 
from the Mexican calendar of Humboldt. The translator, no 
doubt, made the most of the ignorance of the scholar. Farmer 
Harris obtained, after much entreaty, a portion of the translation to 
read to his wife ; but, as wives will, it was allowed to disappear by 
her connivance. Joseph at once, on learning of the event, was 
favoured with a special revelation to suit the emergency, which 
was more convenient than enlightened. It was to the effect that 
he must abstain from again translating the part which had been 
lost, manifestly through fear of comparison. Simple Harris was 
removed from his post; and one Oliver Cowdery, a village 
schoolmaster, and a much more astute personage than the far- 
mer, took up the part of secretary to the translator. Joseph 
baptized Oliver, and Oliver baptized Joseph; and both were 
made priests of the ‘Order of Aaron’ by no less a personage 
than John the Baptist. The Hales of the tavern, and the 
over-curious country people, required to be kept in darkness 
of all these mysterious affairs. Yet Joseph, notwithstanding, 
attained to a great, though mysterious reputation. By some 
way or other, two crazy persons of means got to hear of him 
and his doings: one of them, Knight, gave him food; the 
other, Whitmer, took him home in his carriage. Whitmer re- 
sided at Fayette; and this occurred in the month of June 
1829. Here the prophet inaugurated proceedings by baptizing 
two of the Whitmers and his brother Hyrum in the waters of a 
neighbouring stream. The plates were seen (of course, by re- 
velation) first by three persons, then by eight, and lastly by 
eleven, from the centre of a bright light, from which a voice 
was heard to proceed. 

The translation of the Mormon Bible being now complete, 
the next thing was to find a printer; and unfortunately the 
printer required to be paid. Accordingly, in March 1830, 
Martin Harris is charged by a revelation, under pain of instant 
damnation, to sell his effects to cover the expense of printing 
the book of Mormon. The printer, accordingly, had his 3000 
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dollars for his 5000 copies of the work. But this was too good 
a thing for the printers quietly to pass by. The whole estab- 
lishment, from the manager down to the smallest ‘devil, re- 
solved to have a scrap of the sacred book. One Cole, a jour- 
nalist of the time, stole a copy and printed it. The book, after 
being the occasion of much fun to the printers, and of more fear 
to the translator, was at last got out. And now for the story 
of its composition. 

The book of Mormon consists of a wild jumble of history and 
doctrine, the latter obviously drawn for the most part from the 
brain of the prophet and from the Holy Scriptures. The former 
portion, which enters largely into the story of the ten lost tribes 
of Israel, with whom it strives to identify the Lamanites, or 
North American Indians, is to all intents and purposes the work 
of one Solomon Spaulding, a sentimental, imaginative sort of 
man, who amused his leisure in writing a work of fiction of this 
identical description. Joseph Smith, who was an indifferent 
reader, a poor writer, and one who held all grammar in ab- 
horrence, of course lent to his work the illiterate character of his 
mind. ~But how did he come by this work of Solomon Spauld- 
ing’s? who, it must be stated, wrote it from the simplicity of his 
heart as a pure work of fiction, about the year 1813. This 
Manuscript Found—for that was the title of it—was extensively 
read, and, strange to say, for it was uncommonly dull, much 
admired also, in the neighbourhood of New Salem, Ohio. 
Every one who either perused the MS., or heard it read, 
unites in averring that the historical portion of the Book of 
Mormon agrees almost verbally with the original. ‘The proper 
names, such as Mormon, Moroni, Lehi, Nephi, Lamanites, etc., 
are all exact counterparts of those in Spaulding’s MS. Sidney 
Rigdon, it is alleged, got hold of this MS., copied it, and gave 
it to Joseph Smith; but what could the ‘ money-digger’ do with 
it while Spaulding lived? Very conveniently, Spaulding soon 
after died, but still his MS. was in the hands of one Patterson, 
a printer, who intended at some future day to publish it. At 
length, in the summer of 1827, Patterson died also, and now the 
way was clear for the impostor to exercise his fraud. This he 
did, it will be recollected, on the 22d September 1827, some 
months after Patterson’s death. On this date it was that Smith 
received the sacred trumpery which we have recorded a few 
pages back. 

The theological disquisitions in which Smith indulges through- 
out the Book of Mormon, consist of clumsy interpolations, an- 
achronisms, and contradictions, generally put together in imi- 
tation of the style of the Scriptures; but in such a rambling 
ungrammatical way as to render the reading of it an improv- 
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ing exercise for young aspirants in grammar.' But what are 
all such merely worldly accomplishments to a prophet of the 
Lord? What signifies all such mean acquirements, to a person 
who is privileged to hold direct intercourse with heaven, who 
has occasional visits from a ‘ celestial personage, and on whom 
John the Baptist is ordered to wait ? 

The epoch of travail of the new religion was at last got over ; 
and it was henceforward to stand forth as a decided fact before 
the world. Mormonism was formally organized on the 6th of 
April 1830; and on the following Sunday Oliver Cowdery 
preached the first sermon at Fayette. Convert upon convert 
flocked in, and in less than two months the new Church could 
boast of thirty members. But the prophet, as all prophets must, 
had yet perils of no ordinary kind to surmount. He was publicly 
charged by his most intimate associates with swindling, drunken- 
ness, and blackguardism. His craft, dexterity, and address on 
this occasion, as on many others, stood him in good stead, and 
he was enabled to foil all these machinations. 

Joseph’s wife, Emma, the tavern-keeper’s daughter, regarding 
whom he afterwards said that she would make a hell of heaven 
if she got nothing to rule in it, by a special communication from 
on high, was made the ‘Elect Lady, the Daughter of God.’ 
The whole of the Smiths came over to the new faith, and a 
number of the brothers of the founder were proclaimed pricsts. 
Brigham Young, ‘ Lion of the Lord, was converted; Parley 
P. Pratt, ‘ Archer of Paradise,’ and general stump orator of the 
faithful, was converted ; and Orson Pratt, ‘ Gauge of Philosophy, 
was likewise brought into the fold. Sidney Rigdon, printer and 
preacher, and an old associate of Joseph’s, who had gone through 
as many phases of faith as there are days in the year, suddenly 
became moved. So did Edward Partridge, so did ‘ Annalist’ 
Whitmer, sodid W. W. Phelps. Printing was established, news- 
papers set on foot, and divine communications kept the prophet 
quite busy transcribing them. Missionaries were sent forth to 
the Gentiles and the Lamanites; several of Joseph’s coadju- 
tors had the ‘ Order of Melchisedec ’ conferred upon them, and an 
important element was added to the Mormon faith in the Book 
of Doctrines and Covenants. Things were actually beginning 
to flourish with Joseph now. No doubt he required sometimes 


?One of the most notorious instances of flat contradiction handed down to 
the faithful, and professedly from a much higher source than human, is where 
the polygynic law is formally opposed by the following special revelation :— 
‘David and Solomon had in truth many wives and concubines, which was 
abominable in my sight, saith the Lord. Hearken, my brothers, to the word of 
the Lord ; for no man amongst you shall have more than one wife; of concu- 
bines there shall be none, because that I the Lord take delight in the chastity 
of women. —(Look of Mormon, ‘ Jacob,’ c. xi. § 6.) 
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to pay the penalty of greatness, in a more uncomfortable manner 
than was at all agreeable to him; but he could console himself 
with the reflection that, had he still been an obscure ‘ money- 
digger, he would have got through the world as quietly as 
miners ordinarily do. Thus, persons attempted to poison him, 
and he was actually tarred and feathered one night by a wild, ex- 
ultant mob. It does not appear that he was anything the better 
of the rude hustling of the mob, or that his body was quite as 
invulnerable as the person of Achilles after his dip in the Styx. 
These things transpired in and around Kirtland, in Ohio. 
Meanwhile the prophet had been on the outlook for some spot 
where the custom of tarring and feathering was unknown, and 
where the faithful could enjoy comparative peace in going about 
their industrial affairs, and be permitted to worship God as 
their prophet or their conscience dictated. A spot was accord- 
ingly pitched upon by the prophet, twelve miles west of Inde- 
pendence, in the State of Missouri, where an extensive Mormon 
settlement was made, and where their chief had abundance of 
revelations to show that this was the promised land. The 
meanest Mormon caught the infection, and the Saints were loud 
in their boastings of what the Lord would do for them in par- 
ticular, and what He would no¢ do for every other body in general. 
They carried their vaunting so far that they told the Missourians 
in plain language that this territory was theirs by divine right, 
and would be theirs in reality in a very short time. Deeply 
irritated by such pretentious language, the inhabitants of Mis- 
souri gave unmistakeable signs that they were not to put up 
with such parade. No doubt the Missourians were much to 
blame in the long run, but still we believe the meek Mormons 
were the original aggressors. ‘The State authorities, besides, 
did not want to favour the Mormons; the various sects of the 
Church disliked them ; and with both State and Church at their 
back, the people of Missouri were quite safe in voting the faith- 
ful out of the territory. Joseph, sly man that he was, thought 
that his absence would not be undesirable, and went off (doubt- 
less by revelation) to preach to the Canadians in the far north. 
But in his absence things went all wrong. The Mormons, in great 
trepidation, recalled him. He tried to inflame their fanaticism by 
natural means, and failing that, by supernatural. On the 13th of 
November 1833, a shower of shooting stars descended to the hori- 
zon; the prophet seized upon the phenomenon—an ordinary one 
enough—and alleged that it was specially predictive of the second 
coming of our Lord to reign upon the earth. A human skeleton 
was dug up in the adjoining neighbourhood, which he told his 
people was Zelph, a gigantic Lamanite, who flourished ages before, 
according to the Book of Mormon. The energy and ability of the 
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man rose with his circumstances, if those circumstances de- 
veloped new aspects of his deceit and imposture. On the 5th 
of May 1834, he took the field at the head of 150 devoted and 
well-armed men. Cholera seized them, and though the ‘laying 
on of hands’ was vigorously practised by their captain, it was 
found advisable to break up the band. Foiled in his attempt to 
overcome his enemies by carnal weapons, he betook himself ex- 
clusively to spiritual ones. He organized ‘the Seventy,’ the 
apostolic order was chosen, he opened the class of the high 
school of the prophets, and he gave quite a remarkable rendering 
to a papyrus roll which had fallen into his hands from an 
Egyptian mummy.’ <A great Church festival was organized, 
which extended over several days. A pillar of fire appeared 
over the temple; cloven tongues, as at the day of Pentecost, sat 
over certain of the w orshippers ; and Brigham Young prophesied 
in an unknown tongue. These five days of prayer ‘and spiritual 
enjoyment are alleged by the profane to have been five days of 
drunkenness, and worse ; but what will the profane not allege? 
In November 1837 J oseph’s great ‘ Safety Society Bank? at 
Kirtland was declared insolvent, and the prophet pronounced a 
swindler. Judging that discretion was the better part of valour, 
he clandestinely retired to Missouri, whither he was duly warned 
by a revelation, and whence he urged his innocence on the plea 
that one of his clerks had robbed him. If the prophet had been 
a Platonist, no doubt he would have defended himself on the 
ground of a quaint definition given in the ‘Opos, often attached 
to Plato’s writings, of a king, who is said to be a person ‘ not 
subject to the auditing of his accounts’ It is asserted by the 
Gentiles, that about this period Sidney Rigdon made bold to 
have a revelation of his own on the ‘ spiritual wife’ doctrine,— 
a refined name for the systematic polygamy now practised in 
Utah; but as the Mormons are shy to own these little failings 
in their great men, we had better treat their consciences ten- 
derly, and not insist too strongly on the fact. Still the strife 
raged with unappeased violence between the Mormons and the 
Missourians. The losses of the Saints are set down by them- 
selves at between 300 and 400 men, women, and children. All 


' Smith gave out to his followers with much pomp and circumstance, that 
these papyri were certain revelations from a so-called ‘ Book of Abraham,’ and 
actually had the audacity to enter upon the details of these writings of the 
ancient patriarch, and professed to give a translation of them. M. Remy, curious 
to ascertain the measure of correctness which belonged to the prophet’s mum- 
mery, got M. Deveria, of the museum of the Louvre, to give a literal transla- 
tion of these rolls of papyrus, which turn out to be ‘fragments of Egyptian 
funerary MSS.,’ containing accounts of the ‘resurrection of Osiris,’ and other 
recondite Egyptian affairs, instead of autograph memoirs of Abraham, as the 
Mormon prophet had given them down for. (See vol. ii. p. 540 of Remy’s Journey 
to Great Salt Lake City. 2vels. 1861.) 
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their property was destroyed or confiscated ; their prophet was 
taken prisoner, but he eluded his captors, and fled with his 
followers to Illinois. This occurred on the 26th April 1839. 
The Mormons were at first well received by the inhabitants of 
Illinois. A new town arose as swiftly, and as harmoniously as if 
the old lyre of Greece had thrilled the hearts of the faithful who 
built it. Nauvoo, this modern Thebes, rose from the site of 
six hovels which had occupied the ground before the Saints 
arrived. The foreign missions had succeeded to a marvel, and 
numerous converts flocked from the Old World, and particularly 
from England, to enjoy the sacred privilege of adding a stone to 
the temple of the Lord in the city of Nauvoo. Revelations 
were rife; grand houses, hotels, and temples were built ; the 
prophet had permission from the Government of the country to 
form a special militia, of which he himself was chosen lieutenant- 
general. The new city required a mayor, and who more likely 
to wear the highest municipal robes than the Lord’s prophet, 
Joseph Smith? He was accordingly proclaimed President of 
the whole Church, Translator, Revelator, Seer, Prophet, General 
of Militia, and Mayor of the City! Project succeeded project 
with ever-increasing success. All his enemies were silenced ; 
good fortune smiled on him; and in the pride of his heart he 
asked his followers if they wished for another president! The 
idea of polygamy, which had before been whispered of, now 
emerged from its hiding-place in the bosoms of the hierarchy. 
On the 12th of July 1843, the revelator resolved to make a 
clean breast of his dubious doings, and published the following 
celebrated revelation: ‘ Do the works of Abraham. . + 
If a man espouse ten virgins, who are given him by the law 
(the Mormon revealed law), he cannot commit adultery, for they 
belong to him; therefore is he justified. Let my daughter 
Emma receive all those who have been bestowed upon my ser- 
vant Joseph, and who are virtuous in my sight.’ My daughter 
Emma unfortunately would do no such thing, and she stormed 
as lustily as if she had been still a Gentile, or as if the ‘ revela- 
tion’ had come up from beneath the ‘dark bridge’ The pro- 
phet told the people that the time had not yet fully come, ‘ by 
reason of ignorance and credulity,’ to carry out fully the concu- 
binage of Abraham and the patriarchs. Flushed with exulta- 
tion, and big with the idea of being a rival to Mohammed, he 
set himself up as a candidate for the presidency of the United 
States. He failed, as doubtless he foresaw he would, but the 
audacity of the act brought him into notoriety ; and the Mormons, 
proud of their president, bore him in insolent triumph through 
the streets of Nauvoo. But the end was approaching. A young 
girl who said she was inspired, predicted that the prophet should 
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be overthrown, and that one of his apostles should succeed him. . 
Time will put this, like many other things, to the proof. 

A vulgar paper, called the ‘ Expositor, began to take to pieces 
the character and fair fame of the prophet ; and sixteen women, 
whether truly or falsely, were brought up as witnesses to the 
gross immorality of Joseph and the principal dignitaries of 
Nauvoo. This paper was violently voted a public nuisance by 
the mayor and municipal council, and a common policeman 
was ordered to go and summarily break up the printing press. 
The effects of this, in a country like America, where the liberty 
of the press is considered more than sacred, may be imagined. 
The prophet was seized, but was afterwards liberated; and 
having resolved to take the high hand with the Gentile mob 
from Carthage, called out, on his own responsibility, the legion 
of Nauvoo, and made a pretence of fighting for the rights, the 
liberties, and the religion of his people. But he little knew 
the violence of an enraged mob. Himself and his brother 
Hyrum, a weak fanatic, were charged with treason for having 
illegally summoned out the Nauvoo legion ; and on this accusa- 
tion the two were imprisoned. A hundred men, with blackened 
faces, armed to the teeth, rushed into the prison one evening 
where the affrighted sectaries lay, and summarily shot them 
without judge or jury. With the words ‘O Lord my God’ 
upon his lips, the prophet went out of this life with six bullets 
through him. 

Never before, in the history of the world, was so much effected 
by such a vulgar self-seeker as Joseph Smith. Undoubted ability 
no one will deny him: he was acute, clever, dexterous; but 
cunning, falsehood, and knavery formed the basis of his cha- 
racter. No doubt he was fanatical,—as much so, at least, as so 
ingenious and skilful a rogue could be. It may well puzzle the 
most sagacious student of his life to tell, sometimes, where the 
knavery and where the fanaticism begins; his whole life is 
formed of knavery and fanaticism as its warp and woof; worked 
up by a more cunning hand than any of our pattern designers, 
into a texture so plausible and so truthlike as well to deceive the 
great mass of mankind. An impostor he was, without any doubt ; 
but one feels often at aloss to assign to him what really was his, 
so inextricably interwoven is his whole life with fraud and _reli- 
giosity. Shakspeare has hit off Joseph’s character in his own 
felicitous way in the Tempest, where Prospero recounts the ex- 
cellences of his ‘ dear’ brother : 

‘ Like one, 
Who having unto truth, by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie.’—(Act I., Scene 2.) 
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Smith had risen from a very mean position, of no fortune, of 
no education; and yet he effected such a revolution in the re- 
ligious ways of thinking of the world, that we may well hesitate 
in pronouncing him a wholesale deceiver. Assuredly it was to 
a large extent by the most childish deceit that he accomplished 
many of his ends; and what apparent devotion he superadded 
to his means, rendered them not a whit more taking to every 
person of sagacity. Mr Carlyle has enlarged, with his accustomed 
energy and fervour, on the utter unproductiveness of all false- 
hood ; but he has not given us the genesis of this Gorgon, much 
less its Protean power of changing its shape always when 
attacked. The enemies of Smith ascribe to him every vice of 
the seven deadly sins; his friends ascribe to him ‘ every virtue 
under heaven.’ One would say that his character very likely 
lies between the two extremes, and that he might adopt with 
truth the words of the French poet— 


‘Je n’ai point mérité 
Ni cet excés dhonneur ni cette indignité.’ 


Yet it is a significant fact, and one with which we must take our 
leave of the prophet, that out of 39 accusations which were 
brought against him by all manner of courts, so astute and skil- 
ful was he, that lhe contrived to avoid conviction on every one of 
the charges. The prophet was now dead; and Brigham Young, 
who had been his right-hand man since his conversion to Mor- 
monism,—a cautious, watchful, self-willed individual, more pro- 
foundly astute even than Joseph Smith, but less subject to passion 
and vanity,—now drew on himself the attention of many of the 
faithful who were on the outlook for a fit person to fill the vacant 
presidency. No doubt Sidney Rigdon had strong claims on it ; 
but his fits of backsliding did not improve his prospects with the 
high council of the church, even although he had long ago 
aspired, like Prometheus, to seize upon celestial fire, and pro- 
fessed a partiality for the office of ‘revelator. Rigdon, Strong, 
Wight, and William Smith, brother of the prophet, all put for- 
ward their claims; but Brigham Young quietly excommunicated 
them all, and the three former retired to found religions of their 
own. ‘There was no candidate now to oppose the ‘ Lion of the 
Lord ;’ so, according to Smith’s prediction, Young was raised 
to the presidency by the unanimous voice of the Saints. 

The Nauvoo temple, which by its extent and grandeur sur- 
passed anything of the kind yet erected in America, was con- 
secrated on the Ist of May 1846. In 1850 a storm completed 
what an incendiary had begun, and it can now rival Baalbec or 
the Temple of the Sun in the magnificence of its decay. Mean- 
while the Saints were urgent in their appeals to Congress for a 
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redress of their grievances at the hand of the Gentiles; but 
nothing came of their prayers. Their expulsion by the inhabi- 
tants of Quincey was solemnly resolved upon, and as solemnly 
carried out on the 17th of September 1846. The Mormons 
decided on proceeding westward. They crossed the Mississippi 
on the ice, and wintered at Kanesville, beneath vehicles and 
rude tents and coverings which they had brought with them. 
Disease, privation, fatigue, was very busy in the camp, and 
hardly a family quitted the place without having left one or 
two of their number a mournful legacy to the rude tenderness 
of the roaming Lamanite. In the spring of 1847, Brigham 
Young, with a picked band, started in search of the ‘ promised 
land, on the other side of the Rocky Mountains ; and on the 
23d of July, Orson Pratt, ‘Gauge of Philosophy, entered the 
Utah plain, under a strong guard, with his barometer and 
telescope in hand. When Brigham came up next day, they 
surveyed the whole plain; and a revelation was duly had 
from heaven, that the faithful should settle on the banks of 
the Great Salt Lake. These simple worthies believed that 
the land was nobody’s, and primitive right in landed property 
every one recognises to lie with the strongest. According to 
this time-honoured principle, the United States put in a claim 
on behalf of the American Indians ; but every one can see that 
this is merely an evasion to keep these polygamists out of 
legal possession of the soil. The Saints hold their land, accord- 
ingly, on a very insecure tenure.’ 

After a journey unparalleled in its hardships, and to which 
Dr Charles Mackay can find no suitable analogy but that of the 
Israelites from Egypt to Palestine, the entire band at last reached 
Utah. The Mormon battalion, that had been sent a year before 
to fight the battles of the United States, arrived, 500 strong, 
fresh, if not victorious, from the Mexican war, in which they 
had not been engaged. The foreign missions prospered, and 
persons from all parts of the world began to flock into the 
‘Happy Valley’ in the far west. The faithful, who had con- 
tended with cold, with hunger, with fatigue, with disease, with 
barbarous treatment from the Indians, and with no better from 
their Christian countrymen, had got a disciplining in endurance 
and energy such as they were not likely soon to forget. Their 
industry was, and is, unceasing. They laid out ground for 
their future capital, consisting of four squares of ten acres each ; 
they tilled the ground, they planted trees, and they raised forts 
of defence from the incursions of the wandering Sioux. The 
first survey of the plain of Utah disclosed that, though largely 
encrusted with salt, it was in part fit for agriculture; the 
1 City of the Saints, p. 352. 
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mountains had glens and openings suitable for pasturage ; coal, 
iron, sulphur, fir, abounded; stone and fine granite could be 
come at; there was plenty of fresh water, and the lake supplied 
abundance of salt. 


‘The houses,’ says Captain Burton, ‘are almost all of one pattern, 
—a barn shape, with wings and lean-to’s, generally facing, some- 
times turned endways to, the street, which gives a suburban look to 
the settlement; and the diminutive casements show that window- 
glass is not yet made in the valley. In the best abodes the adobe 
rests upon a few courses of sand-stone, which prevent undermining 
by water or ground-damp; and it must always be protected by a 
coping from the rain and snow. The poorer are small, low, and 
hut-like; others are long, single-storied buildings, somewhat like 
stables, with many entrances. The best houses resemble East Indian 
bungalows, with flat roofs, and low shady verandahs, well trellised, 
and supported by posts or pillars. All are provided with chimneys, 
and substantial doors to keep out the piercing cold [of winter].’ 


Tileworks and potteries, limekilns and tanneries, flour-mills 
and saw-mills, woollen factories and cotton factories, nail-making 
and cutlery, roads, and even railroads, were soon set agoing. 
A beet-root sugar machine has been recently brought to Great 
Salt Lake City, at a cost of L.20,000. The place is temperate. 
In summer the air is very dry, the sky is clear and bright, and 
the whole territory is considered one of the healthiest under the 
latitude in which it is situate. The region lies between 40° and 
42° N., and we may conveniently compare it with Rome and 
Madrid, which are situate nearly under the same belt. With 
such material resources at their command, and with such a 
supply of will and muscle to expend on labour, it need not be 
wondered at, that in a few years they have made a barren place 
fruitful, and have converted a desert into one of the most thriv- 
ing territories in the world. Brigham and the Mormons long 
boasted that they had set foot at last on virgin soil, and were 
sincerely of opinion that no civilised foot had trod the vale of 
Deseret before them ; but thousands of years ago the ingenious 
Aztecs had left traces of themselves in the soil, and bits of their 
pottery are now being dug up in Utah, almost rivalling in skill 
the enamels of Palissy and the vases of Wedgewood. 

Like the senior prophet, Brigham Young invites everybody, 
of ‘whatever religious persuasion, to come to the New Jeru- 
salem, where they will find perfect freedom for the exercise of 
their faith, whatever its character. Joseph Smith had said, that 
every system has ‘a little truth mixed with error, and his suc- 
cessor is legitimately carrying out this doctrine. No doubt, 
Smith owed this eclectical saying to that ‘ gauge of philosophy,’ 
Orson Pratt, who, for aught we know to the contrary, may have 
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raked it up industriously from the purlieus of some philosophical 
reunion at Boston or Philadelphia, little dreaming that it was as 
old at least as Proclus.! This, if we mistake not, is where a 
large proportion of the materialistic pantheism of the Mormon 
creed finds its origin. 

It is nearly impossible, so fluctuating are their religious views, 
to ascertain precisely what form of belief the Mormons adhere 
to. A new ‘revelation’ may descend any day, to revolutionize 
their whole convictions. So far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain it, however, the following is, in brief, something like what 
the Saints maintain. It is of course considerably simplified, 
and stripped of a fair share of unnecessary verbiage. From the 
authorized Confession of Faith one can gather that the Mormons 
profess to believe in the word of God recorded in the Bible, in 
the Book of Mormon, and the Book of Doctrines and Covenants, 
which in their view completes the ‘ Scriptures,’ and forms the 
fulness of the Gospel. Their mode of interpreting is new, and 
quite peculiar. They describe ‘God’ in their symbolic books 
as ‘a material, organized intelligence, possessing both body 
and parts. He is in the form of man, or rather man is in the 
form of God.’ In answer to the question, ‘Can you prove, then, 
that man is in the form of God?’ The Mormon readily 
answers, ‘ Yes ; Genesis v. 1: In the day that God created man, 
in the likeness of God made He him ;’ and so on with this realistic 
way of looking at nearly every word of the Scriptures. ‘They 
maintain that the gift of prophecy and the power of working 
miracles still belongs to the true Mormon Church, and that many 
of their number can work miracles and cast out devils. They 
hold that the end of the world is very near, and that they are 
the ‘ Saints’ spoken of in the Apocalypse, who will reign with 
Christ in a temporal kingdom in this world. The seat of this 
kingdom they allege will be either Missouri or Great Salt Lake 
City. Men, in order to be saved, must comply with four condi- 
tions: they must believe in the atonement of Christ; they 
must repent of their sins ; they must receive baptism by immer- 
sion, at the hands of an apostle of Christ’s appointment [a Mor- 
mon one, of course]; they must receive the laying on of hands 
for the gift of the Holy Ghost, by duly authorized apostles [that 
is, by the apostles of the Mormon Church]. They recognise 
two orders of priesthood, the ‘ Aaronic’ and the ‘ Melchizedek’ 
orders, and are governed by a prophet, twelve apostles, the 
seventies, bishops, high-priests, deacons, elders, and teachers. 


(See Compendium of the Faith and Doctrines of the Church of 


Sir James Mackintosh, in his Ethical Dissertation, if we recollect rightly, 
ascribes this doctrine to Grotius, and every one knows its best exponent at the 
present day is M. Cousin. 
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Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, by F. D. Richards, 1857, 
passim ; also the Bovk of Mormon:) Both M. Remy and 
Captain Burton dwell largely on this portion of the Mermon 
history ; but we fear, except to those who care for examining 
the system narrowly, it is by no means the most interesting.! 
All citizens of the territory, Mormons or Gentiles, \ were 
summoned to Great Salt Lake City to deliberate on a governor 
who should rule them, subject always to the supremacy of 
Washington. Who so likely, who so fit, as President Young, 
Prophet, Revelator, and Seer? He took the oaths as governor 
of the territory on the 8d February 1851.2 Proud of his posi- 
tion, and satisfied with his new office, Brigham resolved to let 
his subjects have the benefit of Joseph Smith’s revelation of the 
12th of June 1843. Accordingly, in September 1852, polygamy 
(or more properly polygyny), became law in Utah. The 
original form which the polygynic creed assumed among the 
Mormons was that of the spiritual wife doctrine, as it is called, of 
which Captain Burton, in his gallant way, entirely ignores the 
existence, as anything else than a Gentile illusion. But as he 
does that so often respecting tolerably well authenticated Mor- 
mon practices, this need cause us no uneasiness, but only a little 
regret. The meaning of the spiritual wife doctrine is this, that 
as it is an article of faith among the Mormons that man without 
woman, and woman without man, cannot be saved; the more 
wives a man has, the fuller will be his glory in the next world. 
The Mormon dignitary was accordingly in the habit, apart from 
his carnal marriage of one wife, of secretly contracting certain 
spiritual alliances which in theory were to be Platonic, and 
which were usually called sealings, or marriages for eternity. 
But this refined, though essentially vile tenet, entirely disap- 
peared on the bolder and more forward doctrine of polygamy 
becoming law among the Mormons. According to the latter 
dogma, in the other world each man will reign over his children, 


' The Book of Mormon first appeared in 1830, at Palmyra, New York; then 
in England in 1841; in French, at Paris, in 1852; and versions have been 
published of it in German, Italian, Danish, Welsh, and Hawaian. The copy 
of the Book of Mormon before us at preseut is the one in the British Museum, 
and purports to be ‘An Account written by the hand of Mormon, upon plates 
takeu from the plates of Nephi.” ‘Translated by Joseph Smith, junior. First 
European edition, from the second American edition, Liverpool, England, 1841. 

It may be worth mentioning, that thirty thousand inhabitants have hitherto 
been regarded by the Government of W ashington as fit to constitute a terri- 
tory, and sixty thousand a State. ‘To become a State of the old Union, with 
its own laws and its own supremacy, has hitherto been the ambition of every 
Mormon in Utah, and certain writers have not hesitated to say that this is one 
mitin indacement to the doctrine of polygamy. Various canses, of which no 
Coubt this very polygamy is one, have hitherto withheld that pubiie recogni- 
tion by the States of North America, which the Mormons cunsider themselves 
entitled to. 
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who will constitute his kingdom ; and of course the more children, 
the larger the kingdom and the greater the glory. It is the 
duty, accordingly, of every man in Utah, who can, from his 
position or his means, conveniently afford it, to take as many 
wives as he can creditably support. No doubt there are 
instances, particularly among the poor, of men marrying more 
wives than they can properly sustain, which entails upon their 
helpmates a good deal more labour and hardship than is at all 
agreeable. but this is the exception rather than the rule; and 
the dignitaries of the Church keep a sharp eye on all who 
actually contract or who purpose to engage in marriage, with a 
view to ascertaining their circumstances and worldly position. 
Instances have been known also of persons, who seemed content 
with their single spouse, getting a quiet hint from Brigham that 
he ‘ must take another wife’ These poor deluded women—for 
one can call them by no other name—learn to sacrifice themselves 
under the persuasion that they are powerfully contributing 
towards the eternal felicity of their husbands. ‘They are bribed 
by the hierarchy with promises of Paradise, and subjugated by 
their husbands with threats of annihilation if they rebel. They 
are all anxious, however, to become a man’s first wife, who is 
queen over the rest of his helpmates both in this world and the 
next. The essential inequality of the sexes is at once a reli- 
gious dogma and a rule of life among the Saints. And from 
Brigham Young down to the veriest scavenger in the New 
Jerusalem, this tone of marital superiority is constantly insisted 
on. ‘There is said to be an extensive system of performing con- 
jugal rites by proxy, when the husband is constrained to go 
abroad on a long and tedious mission, but this is not sufficiently 
authenticated. Some of the Mormon women, however, do not 
bear the evils of polygamy quite so meekly, and there are 
numerous instances pretty well attested of furious scenes being 
transacted within the families of the Saints). Emma Hale, the 
wife of the prophet, and the ancient tavern-keeper’s daughter, is 
a notorious instances in point. She burnt the revelation regard- 
ing polygamy, and the whole community of Mormondom could 
not convince her of the propriety of what her heart naturally re- 
belled against. She may have been a stormy woman, as tavern- 
keepers’ daughters are probably apt to be; but she asserted at 
least one noble human instinct, for which every woman should 
thank her, in denouncing the doctrine of polygamy as unnatural 
and vile. Emma Smith, ‘the Elect Lady, the Daughter of 
God, has since her husband’s death deserted the Mormons, and 
married a Gentile, Bridemann, which of course subjected her to 
excommunication. As a rule, however, the utmost external pro- 
priety reigns among the Saints, and the ‘ great social evil’ which 
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is eating out the heart of our great cities is said to be altogether 
unknown among the faithful. No doubt the very severe laws 
against such kinds of immorality have something to do with this ; 
but the cause lies considerably deeper. ‘There are two mortal 
sins among the Mormons—adultery, and shedding of innocent 
blood. ‘The man who seduces his neighbour’s wife must die,’ 
Mr Burton says, ‘and her nearest relation must kill him’ Few 
women in Utah exceed the marriageable age, before they are 
united in wedlock to some tried one among the faithful. The 
consistency of nearly every Mormon is tested by a mission before 
he is allowed to marry; then the millstone of polygamy is hung 
about his neck for life. Captain Burton alleges, in the face of 
M. Reclus of the Revue des Deux Mondes, and of M. Remy, 
that more females than males periodically emigrate to the Great 
Salt Lake City from foreign parts, and hence the increased 
necessity for polygamy. We regret that we have not statistics 
sufficient to test the accuracy of this statement. As Montesquieu 
and Bruce shrewdly guessed long ago, among the Mussulman 
populations of the Old World, and as the modern statisticians 
have proved, the Mormon experience of polygyny triumphantly 
establishes the fact, that more girls than boys are born under 
this system. By the Mormon census of 1856, the females out- 
numbered the males by 1781. The average births over the 
world of girls and boys are as twenty to twenty-one,’ even although 
nearly four-fifths of its population are polygamic. This shows 
us, that were monogamy practised, which always tends to balance 
the sexes, there would still be a considerable surplus of male 
children in the world. Does not this open up, to us a strange 
tract of thought regarding the wondrous wisdom on which our 
nature is constructed? Foreseeing, as no doubt was done, that 
more men than women would be needed in the world, here they 
are full-armed as Minerva, ready for any commission, destructive 
or otherwise, on which it may please their superiors to send 
them. Polyandry, it should be remarked, tends to increase the 
male population of the world, if polygamy tends to diminish it. 

srigham Young’s household, which is the largest in Utah, con- 
sists of upwards of seventy members, ‘Some persons assign to 
him seventeen wives, and some thirty-six. At the time of M. 
Remy’s visit, some five years ago, his wives lived together in 
the same house. ‘ Brigham,’ he says, ‘is always present at 
meals, conducts the daily prayer, instructs his children, visits 
each of his wives daily, and when bed-time comes, withdraws 
and sleeps alone in a little room behind his offices. Each of his 
wives has her own bed-room, and all of them are bound to 
obey, in the everyday affairs of life, the commands of the 
' See Miiller’s Physiology. 
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wife who occupies the first rank by seniority of marriage. —(Vol. 
ii. 136.) 

The young Mormons, by all accounts, are a lazy, idle, im- 
moral race; in all ways a contrast to their fathers, who are 
very prophets of industry. No doubt this is partially induced 
by the relaxing climate in which they have been born ; but early 
training, we believe, has a good deal to do with it; and the fana- 
tical ideas of their parents, which cause them to overlook any 
little transgression as only an expression of spirit on the young- 
sters’ part, by no means tends to develop the influence of ‘ the 
Holy Spirit in the seed of Ephraim.’ Captain Burton tells how 
a Saint of fifteen can shoot, ride, and drink whisky to perfection ; 
but the youth disrelishes the axe, dislikes the hoe, and cannot 
suffer the plough. Strong drink, it should be remarked, is ex- 
—_ forbidden among the Saints. As the Mormons prefer 

andicrafts to letters; as the motto of Brigham to all classes is 
‘ Work, work,’ not ‘ Learn, learn,’ it can readily be imagined that 
the profession of the schoolmaster is quite at a discount in Utah; 
and: to become a teacher among the Saints is regarded as next 
thing to coming upon the parish. Nevertheless, education is 
improving among them, even under the governorship of the 
quondam painter and glazier. 

Considerable dissension and annoyance have been caused 
between the territory of Utah and the Cabinet of Washington, 
by the loud bragging tone which the former have assumed,—an 
almost necessary consequence of great outward prosperity and 
independence following hard upon as great outward adversity,— 
as well as by the imprudent and indiscreet rulers which the 
States have sent to conduct the affairs of the faithful. Thus we 
find one of Brigham’s council delivering himself of an impas- 
sioned harangue, in which the following words occured: ‘I 
will be subject to ne such cursed scoundrels as the United States 
Government have sent here as officers.’ We find Brigham 
Young prophesying, as any sagacious man might have done who 
knew the country, in September 1857, something very like what 
is now occurring in the States of America. So confident had 
the Mormons become, that, on the 6th of October 1857, they 
had the audacity to burn, at Green River, some seventy-five 
wagvons of stores for the army of the United States. ‘This, and 
other mutual depredations, did nothing to heal the strife which 
existed between the territorialists and the Government; and 
from being on the very edge of a war, it seems that the 
two parties have come so far to a mutual understanding, that 
the Saints have given in their allegiance to the Federal States. 
The next thing will no doubt be the demand by the faithful of 
heir own laws and their own rulers; in short, nothing less than 
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making Utah a State will serve them. We may then hope to 
see an end put to the miserable chicanery and cliqueism which 
takes the place of justice in Utah, rent as the territory is by 
the conflicting judicatories of Great Salt Lake City and of 
Washington. 

The Nauvoo legion, organized in 1840, of all males between 
the ages of sixteen and fifty years, now includes from six to 
eight ‘thousand men. The Utah militia, again, returns 2321 
men; but, in case of war, the Mormons confidently calculate on 
the assistance of from 30,000 to 40,000 Indians, whom they do 
all in their power to conciliate. 

The police administration in the city is apparently of the most 
efficient character. Crimes are suddenly stricken down as by 
the hand of fate, and nobody knows who did it, and nobody cares 
to inquire. Doubtless Sharp, the policeman, and his thirty 
sharpshooters, know something of it. This police system has too 
much the aspect of tyranny to be altogether agreeable to an 
English mind; nevertheless it has its advantages, as the most 
stringent absolutism has. During the twenty-five days’ stay of 
Captain Burton at Great Salt Lake City, no crime so serious as 
murder was committed in the territory ; while in a stay of three 
days among a community calling themselves Christian, not a 
great distance west of the Mormon one, no less than three 
murders were committed. Another part of the system of main- 
taining order and external propriety is the public amusements in 
which the Saints indulge. Music, dancing, and theatres are 
most popular i in the Holy City ; and there is no end to the grand 
balls given by them, which usually last some twelve or fourteen 
hours. The music is not ravishing, and the dancing consists 
more of a succession of wild flings or plunges than of anything 
more orderly and graceful. But the Lady of Lyons had found 
her way over there, and her arrival excited an immense furore 
among the Saints. So did the * Woman in White,’ who had lost 
nothing of her attractions by her trip across the salt water. In 
their songs, the strange mixture of rapt devotion and downright 
nonsense often renders those scraps of literature very exhilarating 
reading. Did our space permit of it, we could raise a smile 
even on the face of Nestor himself at these ludicrous specimens 
of Mormon recitativos. 

In 1859 M. Remy estimated the Mormons in Utah at 80,000, 
and 186,000 throughout the world; but the last, official census, 
alleged to have been taken under peculiar disadvantages by the 
orders of an anti-Mormon Federal Marshal in 1860, gives the 
Mormons in Utah at 40,266. But the Saints themselves aver 
that their numbers cannot be less than from 90,000 to 100,000 
jn Utah, and from 300,000 to 400,000 throughout the world. 
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Long ago the faithful established a ‘ Perpetual Emigration Fund 
Company,’ meant to assist those poor agriculturists and mechanies 
who wished to transport themselves to Mormonland from the 
old country. Liverpool is the headquarters of emigration in 
Europe, and for some L.24 a-head they can convey as many 
workers as choose to the Holy City. 

From a late issue of the ‘ Latter Day Saints’ Emigration Re- 
port,’ it appears that England has furnished by far the greater 
proportion to the list of emigrants :—‘ English, 1074 ; Scotch, 
126; Welsh, 173; Irish, 12; Danes, 528; Swedes, 193; Nor- 
wegians, 41; Swiss Cantons, 209; Italy, 2; France, 2; Ger- 
many, 3. ‘Total, 2363.’ These are the totals for three vears. 

The Mormon Conference in the city of London has 17 places 
of worship, and numbers a little over 2000 missionaries, scattered 
over Great Britain. It is perhaps not to be wondered at, that 
so many agricultural labourers, mechanics, and other employés 
in England, should espouse the Mormon cause. It is calculated 
that no less than a million of these poor workmen do not earn 
more than L.25 a-year in England. Does it not speak well for 
the excellence of the education of those who have not relapsed, or 
must we ascribe it wholly to that natural sluggishness and indif- 
ference into which the ill-fed and hard-worked are known spon- 
taneously to slide? Is it at all to be wondered at, that upwards 
of a thousand leave England annually in quest of better fare 
and less harassing labour? for it is hard to believe, that many 
intelligent workmen leave the country under the ruling convic- 
tion that Mormonism is the true faith. 

M. Remy estimates the Gentiles in Utah at 12,000, and Captain 
Burton at 9000. Some 300 of these are merchants, who, after 
amassing from 120 to 160 per cent. on capital, find the place 
too hot for them, and they require to decamp accordingly. 
Slavery is legalized in Utah, but solely, it is alleged, to induce 
the Saints to buy negro children who have been abandoned by 
their parents. But these negroes, some 28 of them in all, are 
excluded from sharing in the vaunted catholicity of the Mormon 
creed, beyond whose pale there is no salvation! This is carry- 
ing out the spirit of slavery to the letter. If we traffic in men’s 
bodies, it is much better first of all to strip them of that un- 
necessary encumbrance called a soul. This facilitates the pro- 
cess immensely ! 

We must now present our readers with a portrait of Brigham 
Young, drawn with elaborate care and minuteness, by so excel- 
lent an observer as Captain Burton. We have purposely ab- 
stained from introducing any notice of Brigham as an individual 
until the Mormon story had been in a manner told, and thie 
reader was prepared both by knowledge and by impression to 
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estimate his character fairly. It is out of sight the most favour- 
able likeness of the Mormon prophet which we have ever seen ; 
and, besides, it has the advantage of being the production of 
perhaps the foremost traveller of the present day. Yet, taken as 
a whole, we believe it is as unlike as a likeness can well be. The 
painter is constantly engaged on delineating correctly the out- 
ward features, which he has done to perfection ; but the inner 
soul of the man, which looks out at all accessible apertures, he 
has hardly succeeded in indicating anything more than its 
existence. 


‘The prophet [Brigham Young] was born at Whittingham, Ver- 
mont, on the 1st of June 1801; he was consequently, in 1860, fifty- 
nine years of age: he looks about forty-five. La célébrité vieillit: I 
had expected to see a venerable-looking old man. Scarcely a grey 
thread appears in his hair, which is parted on the side, light-coloured, 
rather thick, and reaches below the ears with a half curl. He for- 
merly wore it long, after the western style; now it is cut level with 
the ear-lobes. The forehead is somewhat narrow, the eyebrows are 
thin, the eyes between grey and blue, with a calm, composed, and 
somewhat reserved expression: a slight droop in the left lid made 
me think that he had suffered from paralysis. I afterwards heard that 
the ptosis is the result of a neuralgia which has long tormented him. 
. « « The nose, which is fine and somewhat sharp-pointed, is bent 
a little to the left. The lips are close, like the New Englander’s, and 
the teeth, especially those of the under jaw, are imperfect. The 
cheeks are rather fleshy, aud the line between the ala of the nose and 
the mouth is broken; the chin is somewhat peaked, and the face clean 
shaven, except under the jaws, where the beard is allowed to grow. 
The hands are well made, and not disfigured by rings. The figure is 
somewhat large, broad-shouldered, and stooping a little when standing. 

‘The prophet’s dress was neat and plain as a Quaker’s, all grey 
homespun, except the cravat and waistcoat. His coat was of antique 
cut, and, like the pantaloons, baggy, and the buttons were black. A 
necktie of dark silk, with a large bow, was loosely passed round a 
starchless collar, which turned down of its own accord. The waist- 
coat was of black satin,—once an article of almost national dress,— 
single-breasted, and buttoned nearly to the neck, and a plain gold 
chain was passed into the pocket. The boots were Wellingtons, ap- 
parently of American make. 

‘Altogether the prophet’s appearance was that of a gentleman 
farmer in New England—in fact, such as he is: his father was an 
agriculturist and revolutionary soldier, who settled * down east.” He 
is a well-preserved man,—a fact which some attribute to his habit of 
sleeping, as the citizen Proudhon so strongly advises, in solitude. 
His manner is at once affable and impressive, simple and courteous : 
his want of pretension contrasts favourably with certain pseudo- 
prophets that I have seen, each and every of whom holds himself to 
be a ‘ Logos,’ without other claim save a semi-maniacal self-esteem 
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He shows no signs of dogmatism, bigotry, or fanaticism, and never 
once entered—with me at least—upon the subject of religion. He 
impresses a stranger with a certain sense of power: his followers are 
of course wholly fascinated by his superior strength of brain. It is 
commonly said, there is only one chief in Great Salt Lake City, and 
that is “Brigham.” His temper is even and placid, his manner is 
cold—in fact, like his face, somewhat bloodless—but he is neither 
morose nor methodistic ; and, where occasion requires, he can use al! 
the weapons of ridicule to direful effect, and “speak a bit of his mind” 
in a style which no one forgets. He often reproves his erring fol- 
lowers in purposely violent language, making the terrors of a scolding 
the punishment in lieu of hanging for a stolen horse or cow. His 
powers of observation are intuitively strong, and his friends declare 
him to be gifted with an excellent memory and a perfect judgment of 
character. If he dislikes a stranger at the first interview, he never 
sees him again. Of his temperance and sobriety there is but one 
opinion. His life is ascetic: his favourite food is baked potatoes 
with a little butter-milk, and his drink water: he disapproves, as 
do all strict Mormons, of spirituous liquors, and never touches any- 
thing stronger than a glass of thin Lager-bier ; moreover, he abstains 
from tobacco. Mr Hyde [an apostate Mormon] has accused him of 
habitual intemperance: he is, as his appearance shows, rather disposed 
to abstinence than the reverse. Of his education I cannot speak. ‘Men, 
not books; deeds, not words,” has ever been his motto: he probably 
has, as Randolph said of Johnston, “a mind uncorrupted by books.” 
In the only discourse which I heard him deliver, he pronounced im- 
péetus, impétus. Yet he converses with ease and correctness, has 
neither snuffle nor pompousness, and speaks as an authority npon 
certain subjects, such as agriculture and stock-breeding. He assumes 
no airs of extra-sanctimoniousness, and has the plain, simple manner 
of honesty. His followers deem him an angel of light, his foes, a 
goblin damned: he is, I presume, neither one nor the other. I cannot 
pronounce about his scrupulousness: all the world over, the sincerest 
religious belief, and the practice of devotion, are sometimes com- 
patible not only with the most disorderly life, but with the most 
terrible crimes ; for mankind mostly believes that *‘ Il est avec le cicl 
des accommodements.” He has been called hypocrite, swindler, forger, 
murderer. No one looks it less. The best authorities—from those 
who accuse Mr Joseph Smith of the most heartless deception, to those 
who believe that he began as an impostor and ended as a prophet— 
find in Mr Brigham Young “an earnest, obstinate, egotistic enthusiasm, 
fanned by persecution and inflamed by bloodshed.” He is the St 
Paul of the New Dispensation: true and sincere, he gave point, and 
energy, and consistency to the somewhat disjointed, turbulent, and 
unforeseeing fanaticism of Mr Joseph Smith; and if he has not been 
able to create, he has shown himself great in controlling, cireum- 
stances. Finally, there is a total absence of pretension in his mauner, 
and he has been so long used to power that he cares nothing for its 
display. The arts by which he rules the heterogeneous mass of con- 
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flicting elemetts are indomitable will, profound secresy, and uncom- 
mon astuteness.’ 

Such is the portrait of Brigham Young, as he appeared, or 
seemed to appear, to Captain Burton, on some day of grace in 
the year 1860. No doubt the real man’s character lies much 
deeper, even on the most charitable supposition regarding the 
artist’s power, as indeed all men’s characters generally descend 
much lower than other men’s representations of them. We 
must give the artist credit for common honesty, and believe that 
he actually set down what appeared to him to be true. But who 
can tell us whether he was in one of his open, receptive moods 
when he drew it, or whether that feeling of superiority to the 
ordinary run of travellers, which has been noted in him, and 
which has induced him to give so bright a picture of Mormon 
life and manners, had possession of him when he laid on the 
colours on Brigham Young's face? In this dilemma we are 
bound to resort, if we care to investigate the matter at all, to a 
combination of the narratives of other travellers respecting 
Brigham, as a basis for our inquiries, and only take this highly 
flattering likeness of Captain Burton’s cum grano salis. 

Two important elements, it appears to us, in Brigham Young’s 
character are clearly eliminated in the above portraiture—his 
selfishness and his imposture. The one is abundantly proved 
from his enormous wealth, from his public position as chief 
merchant in the Great Salt Lake City, from the comparative 
grandeur of liis personal abode, and from his being content 
to occupy these palatial structures while the temple of the Lord 
is merely represented by a hole in the ground. His deceit is 
not so patent, and is much more difficult to substantiate. One 
main reason that induced us to dwell so minutely on the career 
of Joseph Smith was, from the light which it unconsciously 
shed (and hence all the more valuable from being spontane- 
ous) on the character of his right-hand man, Brigham Young. 
Now, no man in the world, we will be bound to say, could 
herd so long with Smith, who is admitted on all hands to have 
been an impostor, without having pretty early discovered the 
type of prophet which the nineteenth century had bestowed 
upon the world. If Brigham did not see this, he saw much less 
than his neighbours, which would belie his sagacity and shrewd- 
ness altogether. If he saw the fallibility of the prophet, as it 
would be miraculous if he had not, was not he almost as great a 
rogue to discover the founder of a new ‘religion to be much 
worse than a common ‘ loafer,’ who would do nothing but talk, 
and talk a great deal that was untrue, and still to pin his faith to 
that creed which such a man had founded, and allow thousands 
of his ignorant fellow-countrymen to be deceived by it? We 
know what a very short way analysis can be carried, when a 
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man’s heart is lying warm on the table before the operator. 
But unless we are to have some faith in the power of this moral 
dissection, we can get no distance into any man’s character at 
all. Every man will be to us as he seems; and every man will 
seem to us as he is. 

Policy, diplomacy, manceuvring, the most por secresy, 
and the most astute reticence, seem written all over Brigham’s 
countenance and character; and surely it was hard to believe 
that a man of such uniform peculiarities has suddenly become 
transformed from a knave to a fanatic. Is it not more conform- 
able with all known laws of character to say, that he is a man 
with a very worldly mind, and with a very little religion, than 
to say that he has a very great deal of religion and a very 
worldly mind ? 


To speculate on the future of Mormonism is beyond our pre- 
sent purpose ; for curious though the inquiry would undoubtedly 
be, any conclusions on the subject must be conjectural. On the 
one hand, it is plain that in their admirable industrial organiza- 
tion, the Mormons have got a remarkably firm hold of one of 
the strongest elements of social prosperity and stability. A 
state abounding with industrial labourers, and furnishing ample 
means of rewarding honest labour, can defy the tide of war, and 
most other human agencies of destruction. If it be asked, 
What is the likelihood that the intense spirit of labour which has 
hitherto prevailed in Utah will continue unabated? there are 
undoubtedly some evil omens. It is remarked that the rising 
generation is not at all so disposed to labour as their fathers ; and 
we can easily understand that so far as polygamy influences the 
community, it must have a most injurious effect on the upbring- 
ing of families. But the tide of emigration is ever pouring in 
such streams of fresh life from the over-crowded labour-markets 
of the Old World, that even polygamy, which in any settled 
community would make such short work of the moral health, is 
checked and counteracted in Utah. Nor is there any sign of 
this tide abating; for as long as the remuneration of the work- 
ing man in the Old World is so low as to make life a perpetual 
struggle,—as long as the relations of labour and capital, and of 
the employer and the employed, are so uncomfortable as they 
often are,—so long will crowds of hard-toiled families be readily 
fascinated by any scheme, whatever its other drawbacks, that 
opens to industry an ampler reward, and to the workman a 
higher position. That Mormonism will ultimately sink under 
the weight of its own corruptions, there cannot, we think, be any 
reasonable doubt ; but how long that consummation will be re- 
tarded by the ever-renewing influence of active emigration, is a 
question to which it seems in vain to attempt a reply. 
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Art. 1X.—Return from the Relief Committees, compiled for the 
Central Executive Committee. By Joun W1LuLiAM MACLURE, 
Hon. Sec. June 1863. 


THE main facts connected with the terrible calamity which has 
overtaken the manufacturing districts of Great Britain, and 
which still presses upon them with almost unmitigated severity, 
must be present to every mind. We have no intention of re- 
vapitulating them at any length. With the exception of the 
Irish famine, no misfortune so great, no distress so widespread 
or so sharp, has visited these islands for at least a century. The 
Irish famine, no doubt, was incomparably worse. In that case, 
the actual food habitually relied upon by a whole people was 
suddenly blighted, and more than half of it totally destroyed ; 
and none was forthcoming in time to supply its place. Money 
was offered in abundance as soon as the extent of the mischief 
began to be suspected, and the mass of zealous and able agents 
was at hand to do all that could be done to meet and mitigate 
the evil. But no funds and no executive activity, however un- 
bounded, could multiply the food existing in the country, or could 
bring it from distant quarters rapidly and abundantly enough 
to feed a starving population before their own stock was ex- 
hausted; and when it was brought, no mechanism could be 
organized on a sudden, prompt enough and extensive enough to 
effect the task of distribution over the whole of Ireland, with 
sufficient completeness and in suflicient time. <A civilised nation 
never was called upon to grapple with so dreadful and so vast 
a catastrophe. In spite of inexperience, error, incapacity, and 
imposture, all, we believe, was done that zeal and benevolence 
could do; but the means were deplorably inadequate, and the 
work absolutely overwhelming. The result was, that notwith- 
standing all our efforts and all our outlay, it is believed that 
between a million and a million and a half of people perished in 
the course of 1846 and 1847, either of famine, or of the pesti- 
lence which famine engenders. 

In the case of our manufacturing districts, the misery, great 
as it has been, never spread over so wide an area, nor attained 
so tragical a height. In this case it was employment, not sus- 
tenance, that was suddenly withdrawn. There was still as much 
food as usual, only there were not the usual wages to buy it with. 
There was never any question of dying by starvation, except 
some of the improvised machinery for relief should break down, 
or should not be put in action with sufficient promptitude. The 
calamity, too, attacked a district full of rich proprietors, and what 
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was even more important, full of proprietors who lived among 
the Jabourers, who were unusually skilful and experienced in 
every sort of organization, and accustomed to deal with similar 
difficulties on a small scale. In consequence, the necessary 
measures were taken early in the day; the suffering artisans, 
as well as the compromised middle classes, and?the great em- 
ployers of labour, did their duty admirably ; and as the result, 
we may state with pardonable pride, as well as with the most 
unfeigned thankfulness, that though there has been heavy pres- 
sure and grievous poverty, and much ruin, there has been no 
famine, no disease, and marvellously little demoralization. Still, 
however, the source of the evil continues; and what may be 
before us,—how long the present distress may continue, or to 
what extent it may reach,—no man can venture to predict. 

Up to, and including the year 1860, the cotton manufacture 
of Great Britain had been in a state of remarkable prosperity. 
During the previous two or three years, the exports had been 
enormous and the profits unexampled. Masters grew rich, and 
operatives found their wages increasing year by year, till not 
a few were becoming capitalists in their turn. ‘The persons 
actually employed in ‘the manufacture numbered above 500,000, 
of whom more than half were women and children; while thar 
engaged in subsidiary trades, as colliers, machine-makers, builders, 
bleachers, calico pritters, curriers, etc., were at least as numerous. 
It is not too much to say, in fact, that nearly the whole popula- 
tion of two-thirds of Lancashire, and one-half of Cheshire and 
of Lanarkshire, were dependent directly or indirectly on the 
cotton trade. The people composing this population, moreover, 
were the best paid working classes in the world, and the most 
luxurious livers. Their occupations necessitated good food and 
plenty of it, and their earnings enabled them to procure it 
without stint. The average wages of those employed in the 
factories reached 11s. and 12s. a-weck for man, woman, and 
child; and the wages paid to the men engaged in the sub- 
sidiary trades were? even higher. The income of most families 
was 30s. a-week, and that ‘of many families ranged as high as 
L.3 and L.4. They usually lived in comfortable cottages, or 
cottages that sobriety and care might easily have made comfort- 
able; they had usually « an ample store of furniture and clothing; 
most of them were subscribers to sick clubs; and a very con- 
siderable proportion of them had money laid by in savings banks 
or friendly societies. 

But the whole of the raw material, in the manipulation of 
which these vast and well-paid numbers were employed, was 
imported from abroad, and the greater portion—and by far the 
most valuable and essential portion —was furnished to us by one 
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country. In ordinary years the United States supplied from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of all the cotton we consumed. From 
1857 to 1860, the proportion averaged 77 per cent. The re- 
mainder came from Egypt, Brazil, and India, but chiefly from 
the last-named country. With the outbreak of the war between 
the Northern and Southern sections of the American Union, and 
the subsequent blockade of the ports in all the cotton-growing 
States, came an entire cessation of this enormous portion of our 
ordinary supply; and it was obvious that, sooner or later, unless 
we could obtain largely increased quantities from other quarters, 
one-half to two-thirds of the manufacturing operatives in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire must be thrown out of work. Two circum- 
stances, however, contributed to postpone the evil day, while 
their tendency was to aggravate and prolong the ultimate pres- 
sure. In the first place, the prospect of an interruption to the 
export trade of the Southern States—which, as soon as secession 
was declared, was easy to foresee as an almost inevitable conse- 
quence—induced the Americans to send forward their crop as 
rapidly and as exhaustively as possible, and thus increased the 
stock on hand in Great Britain. In the second place, few be- 
lieved that the menaced war, even if it reached the point of active 
hostilities, would be of long continuance. ‘The consumption of 
cotton, therefore, was not checked either as early or as exten- 
sively as was desirable; and the same causes operated to pre- 
vent and limit that advance in price, to which alone we could 
trust for procuring augmented supplies from other countries. 
People did not and could not be persuaded that the stoppage of 
the American supply would be anything beyond temporary ; and 
they were therefore disinclined either to husband their existing 
stocks, or to send out large orders, at liberal prices, to India or 
Egypt. It was not till the close of 1861 that any very great 
advance of price took place. ‘Middling fair’? Orleans, which 
used to range at about Gd. or 7d. per Ib., had reached 12d. in 
December 1861, and 25d. in December 1862; while Surat rose 
from 4d. to 8d., and ultimately to 12d. and 15d. per Ib. 

Some time, however, before cotton became actually scarce at 
Liverpool, or before the price had risen so high as to deter pur- 
chasers, manufacturers began to find difficulty in disposing of 
their goods in full quantities or at remunerating rates; and 
‘short time’ was resorted to on a considerable scale. This began 
towards the close of 1861; and early in 1862 the pressure began 
to be severely felt. In May of that year, according to the best 
returns that could be obtained, out of 850,000 mill hands, 60,000 
were out of work altogether; 100,000 continued to be fully em- 
ployed, and 190,000 were working on an average about half- 
tine. The result of the whole appeared to be, that even then 
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the great body of the operatives were not earning much more 
-than half their usual wages,—in a word, that not less than 
L.100,000 a-week had been withdrawn from the fund usually 
devoted to their support. 

Nevertheless, there were many influences at work to mitigate 
the severity of the pressure; and the prevailing sentiment was 
one of surprise that, under such trying circumstances, so few 
complaints were heard, and so little real destitution appeared to 
be felt. In the first place, half wages, so long as rent was not 
rigidly enforced, and all expenditure for furniture and clothing 
was suspended, proved sufficient to provide mere sustenance. 
Then, in many cases, while some members of a family were 
wholly unemployed, other members, working in different factories 
or at different trades, continued in full work. In perhaps the 
majority of instances, too, there were funds in hand, the result 
of years of industry and saving, lodged either in friendly so- 
cieties or savings’ banks, or clubs of various sorts; and all these 
resources were exhausted before any operative dreamed of ap- 
plying for eleemosynary aid. ‘The shopkeepers, again, as is their 
wont in the often-recurring periods of temporary pressure, gave 
liberal credit to their regular customers as long as their own 
means enabled them to do so. Finally, considerable numbers of 
the wealthier and long-established manufacturers, who found it 
prudent or necessary to reduce the hours of work in their several 
concerns, quietly assisted their operatives by the distribution of 
food and clothing, and by foregoing all claim for cottage rents. 
In this way, distress was at once mitigated and postponed ; and 
it was not till some way on in 1862 that any very formidable 
numbers of the population became dependent either on relief 
committees or on boards of guardians. 

At first, a fitting sense of pride withheld the inhabitants of 
the distressed districts from asking for extraneous aid. .Just as 
the Lancashire artisans were resolved to exhaust all their own 
resources, to pawn all their superfluities, and to eat up all their 
savings, before they applied to others to support them, so the 
Lancashire manufacturers and parochial authorities were deter- 
mined to bear the burden of keeping their own population as 
long as possible. Proprietors felt that the property of the county 
would be found fully able to meet all demands upon it; and the 
great employers of labour were anxious to make those demands 
as small as possible. The parish officers gradually became more 
liberal in their action, though naturally with great caution ; and 
manufacturers had already, in a very vigilant and unostenta- 
tious manner, spent vast sums in relieving and supporting their 
own workpeople, months before the public became aware of the 
increasing gravity of the crisis, and before the first stirring appeal 
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to their sympathies had been made. When it was made, the 
response was on a scale of generosity and magnificence never 
before witnessed. Such a subscription was never raised at any 
other time, or in any other country. Taking as our basis the 
statement made by Col. Wilson Patten at the end of April, 
and supplementing it by figures since procured, it appears that, 
from the commencement of the distress up to the end of June 
last, about L.3,000,000 have been raised, of which not more 
than L.750,000 was procured from parish rates. Of the re- 
maining two millions and a half, at least L.750,000 was contri- 
buted by Lancashire and Cheshire. ‘The rates levied in the 
embarrassed districts, which in ordinary times seldom exceeded 
one shilling or one shilling and sixpence in the pound, rose to 
fis, 8s.. and 12s. in many unions; and these vast sums were 
contributed from local sources, and by local residents, at a period 
when the owners of mill and cottage property were, in most 
cases, entirely deprived of their usual sources of income. On 
the whole, the county had ample reason to congratulate itself 
both on the wealth and the generosity of its people. 

The funds for maintaining the unemployed, and supplementing 
the deficient earnings of the partially employed, being thus 
ensured, the next problem—a far more difficult one—was to 
organize a scheme for their efficient and economical distribution. 
The difficulty was threefold: it was necessary to secure that 
every case of real destitution should be reached, and, as far as 
possible, that every case of imposture or greediness of demand 
should be put down; the relief had to be allotted among the 
individuals of a population, proud, sensitive, wholly unaccustomed 
to rely upon charity or to receive it, and conscious that, their 
present calamity being wholly uncaused by any fault of theirs, 
to treat them like paupers would be unjust and unendurable ; 
and, at the same time, the distribution was to be effected in such 
a mode as to make the fund last as long as possible, and as little 
as possible to demoralize those receiving it. The magnitude of 
the task may be faintly estimated from the fact that, in December 
1862, when the evil reached its culminating point, the entire 
numbers relieved were 504,000, of whom 260,000 were assisted 
by boards of guardians only, and 244,000 by relief committees. 
The number wholly out of work was 247,000, and the loss of 
wages to the operative population was calculated to be not less 
than L.250,000 a-week. Relief committees were rapidly organ- 
ized in each district, comprising the most active and benevolent, 
and olten the most sagacious and experienced residents, and were 
placed in communication with the Central Relief Committee, 
which sat in Manchester. The Poor Law Board sent a prac- 
tised commissioner, Mr Farnall, to assist the local guardians, 
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and to act as a medium of intercourse with the various com- 
mittees. Ladies and gentlemen set to work, with admirable 
energy, to establish sewing schools for the women and girls, and 
adult schools for the men who were deprived of their usual avo- 
cations ; for it was quickly felt that occupation as well as suste- 
nance would be essential, if peace, and cheerfulness, and health 
were to be preserved through such an unparalleled conjuncture. 
Many schemes were suggested, and many principles discussed, 
before anything like a uniform plan of action could be agreed 
upon. Some mistakes, too, were made, as it was inevitable 
should be the ease ; but these we have no desire to dwell upon 
now. The general result ultimately and almost universally 
adopted was, that a very skilful and successful system was de- 
vised, by which the income, from ‘all sources, of every family 
was ascertained, and supplemented or raised to a pretty regular 
sum of two shillings per head. This, with occasional assistance 
in the shape of coals and clothing, was found sufficient to main- 
tain the health of the population, which, strange to say, has 
never been better than during this trying period. There has 
been much distress and much privation; but from first to last 
there has been no famine, no pestilence, and only one brief 
local and trivial attempt at riot and disturbance. The whole 
history of the crisis has been in the highest degree honourable, 
both to those who have borne it with so much patience, and 
to those who have laboured so indefatigably to mitigate its 


pressure. 































We will now say a few words as to the present amount of the 
prevalent distress in the manufacturing districts, the prospect of 
its continuance, and the various measures adopted or suggested 
for its mitigation. 

Since the close of 1862, the number of individuals wholly or 
partially dependent on relief has undergone a steady and pro- 
gressive diminution. ‘The recipients of assistance from parish 
rates and subscription funds have fallen off in six months from 
504,000 to 300,000, of whom 167,000 are relieved by boards of 
guardians. This reduction is undoubtedly very encouraging. It 
may be traced to a variety of causes. In the first place, consider- 
able numbers of the operatives have found work in the flax and 
worsted trades of Yorkshire and other districts, which have been 
assisted and stimulated by the depression of the cotton trade. 
We have no means of ascertaining with any accuracy the extent 
of this salutary transfer of population ; but we are assured that it 
has proceeded as fast and as far as residences could be provided 
for the new-comers. Doubtless this process will continue and 
augment, for all other clothing trades are sure to gain by the 
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temporary suspension of this great rival. Secondly, there has 
been a certain, though a small, amount of emigration to foreign 
shores. Thirdly, a portion of able-bodied artisans have been able 
to find employment in agricultural and other out-door occupa- 
tions as the year advanced; and this cause will continue to ope- 
rate till the harvest is everywhere gathered in. Fourthly, there 
has been resumption of work by some mills that had been stopped, 
and an increase of hours in the case of many that had been only 
partially employed. By the last return, dated the end of May, 
out of a total of 527,000 persons included in the tables, less than 
200,000 were entirely out of work. In the course of the last 
month there had been a decrease in those altogether out of work 
of 24,000, and an increase in those fully employed of 13,500. 
Still, however, the estimated weekly loss of wages to those engaged 
in the cotton manufacture was not less than L.150,000—a state- 
ment fraught with grave and formidable meaning. Now, what 
is the prospect before us ? 

It is gloomy enough, in spite of the present mitigation of the 
pressure. We do not anticipate any great increase in the dis- 
tress, but we do anticipate its continuance for a considerable 
period; and every week of its continuance to some extent unavoid- 
ably augments its pressure, by exhausting the resources of those 
not yet brought down to actual destitution, as well as by draining 
the funds provided for its relief. The prospect of a termination 
of the American war is as problematic as ever; and it is only to 
that termination that we can look for an early and sudden cessa- 
tion of our present difficulties. Sooner or later, no doubt, if the 
war continues, we shall obtain an adequate supply of the neces- 
sary raw material from other quarters. But this process cannot, 
under any circumstances, be other than slow and gradual. The 
state of the case as to this branch of the subject is as follows. 
We need not perplex our readers with any detailed figures. The 
amount of cotton now in Great Britain, and that can be safely 
calculated upon up to the beginning or middle of next year, 
will suffice to employ about half our operative population, or 
rather more, inasmuch as the supply is gradually increasing, and 
the Indian cotton, of which the chief part of the stock consists, 
while yielding less result to the manufacturer and less wages to 
the artisan, requires more manipulation, and therefore will keep 
more machinery at work, than the American or the Brazilian 
sorts. The price of all kinds has risen to something like three or 
four-fold its usual amount. The effect of this is threefold. In 
the first place, it appears that, at the thus enhanced value of the 
cloth produced, the markets of the world are not yet able to 
consume much more than half their usual amount. Manufac- 
turers, therefore, even if they had the means of producing more 
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than three or four days’ work a week, would not be able to dis- 

ose of it except at a heavy loss. In the second place, this state 
of things obliges them to act with the greatest caution, and may 
at any moment once more compel them to reduce their hours of 
work. In the third place, the high prices which have for some 
time prevailed, and are likely to prevail for some time longer, 
have begun to produce their natural effect—that, namely, of 
stimulating the growth of the article in all parts of the world. 
Cotton is now pouring in upon us from every quarter. China, 
even, has sent us some, and so have Syria and Peru. Brazil 
has sent us 30 per cent. more than last year; so has Egypt; so 
has India. From this last country we should have received a 
still larger supply, had it not been for the misfortune of a failure 
of the crop in certain districts. The amount planted had cer- 
tainly been largely increased. On the whole, the entire quantity 
imported in the first six months of the two years is as follows :— 


Jan. 1 to July 2, 1863, . . . 764,758 bales. 
1862, . . . 517,568 ,, 


9 ”? 





Increase, . 247,190 ,, 


At this rate, a couple of years will see us independent of the 
American supply, and able to resume full work; but for this 
couple of years we have to fight against severe distress. 

Nor is this all. It cannot be doubted that a continuance of 
the present high prices will ere long bring us an adequate supply. 
But it is equally certain that a continuance of the present high 
prices would preclude the trade from reaching its former extent, 
and that an adequate supply would soon bring down prices. 
With cotton at 12d. per Ib., we shall soon have enough for six 
days’ work ; but with cotton at 12d. per lb., we could not sell six 
days’ production. As cotton pours in, therefore, prices must fall, 
and the inducement to pour it in will diminish. With cotton at 
6d. per Ib., there can be no doubt that the markets of the world, 
bare as they must now for the most part be, would take off all 
we could produce; but there is still considerable doubt whether 
6d. per lb. would offer a sufficient inducement to India, De- 
merara, Eeypt, and Syria to continue their present vehement 
exertions to supply us with the raw material. or a considerable 
time, therefore, and till this problem is decided, we must look 
for great uncertainties, and many fluctuations in the number of 
artisans employed. In one way or another, however, and from 
a combination of various influences, we believe that, with or 
without America, 1865 will see us through our troubles, and 
1864 will see them greatly mitigated. But how to reach 1865? 
How to enable our people to survive till then? 
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Mere money will not fall short. Of the sums actually col- 
lected or promised, and confidently to be relied on, there are 
L.600,000 still unexpended; and this, at the present rate of 
relief, and with the actual numbers assisted, will last nearly 
twelve months. With respect to those supported by boards of 
guardians, the rates are, no doubt, exorbitantly heavy, and the 
number who have to be excused from payment on account of 
absolute inability is increasingly large. But by the Acts of last 
session, parishes and unions that are very severely burdened 
may call for aid from adjoining districts; and (which is still 
more to the purpose) the parochial authorities are empowered to 
borrow money on the security of the rates, with lengthened 
periods of repayment, so as to moderate the actual burden by 
spreading it over a series of years. In some way or other, 
therefore, the necessary funds are sure to be forthcoming, even 
without an appeal for assistance to the Consolidated Fund, 
which, if a clear and sufficient case were made out, would not, 
we are certain, be refused. What is feared, however, is that 
the mechanism of relief may fail,—that the distributors may 
become weary of this indefinite prolongation of their task ; that 
the ladies, who have hitherto been so indefatigable in establish- 
ing and superintending the sewing and other schools, may relax 
in their exertions ; and that the women and children who have 
thus far been kept in safe, and even to a great extent profitable, 
industry, may ere long be thrown upon the streets. It is felt, 
too, that to maintain a population of nearly half a million in 
idleness for another year or eighteen months could not be ma- 
naged, under the most judicious arrangements, without entailing 
an amount of demoralization which every effort must be made 
to escape. 

Beyond all question, the difficulties and dangers and embarass- 
ing dilemmas consequent upon the distribution of cleemosynary 
beneficence on so vast a scale are very great, and of late have 
begun to press upon the relief committees in some very practical 
forms. A few of these only need be mentioned. In the first 
place, it became apparent early in the year that in some cases, 
and especially among the minor and subsidiary trades, there 
would be employment for the people at one rate of wages, 
though not at another,—that fustian-cutters, for example, could 
employ, say, fifty men at 5s. a-week, though they could or 
would only employ thirty if they had to pay 8s. The men, 
always suspicious and on their guard against a reduction in the 
rate of wages, refused the lower rate as long as, and because, 
they were obtaining as much, or nearly as much, from the 
relief committees or the boards of guardians. Their employers 
then complained that public charity was thus made instrumental 
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in enabling the operatives to resist a natural reduction of wages ; 
while the men, on their side, argued that if they were struck off 
the relief list on the plea that they had refused work which was 
offered them, the committees would be lending their aid to the 
masters in an attempt to lower wages. Several similar indica- 
tions occurred of the mode in which chronic benevolence on a 
great scale was certain to complicate and derange the natural 
relations of the labour market and the normal and salutary 
operation of supply and demand. 

A second perplexity arose in the case of the sewing schools, 
the usefulness of which, both in instructing the girls in house- 
hold accomplishments and in keeping them out of mischief, 
could scarcely be overestimated. The young women in these 
improvised establishments were trained and employed in cutting 
out and making their own clothes and those of their families, 
from materials provided for them by public subscription ; and 
they were paid 2s. 6d. and 3s. a-week for the work thus per- 
formed. But after the lapse of six or nine months of diligence, 
it was found that they had supplied and repaired the wardrobes 
of the entire population, and that any further articles of dress 
their needles might produce would have to be sold, or remain 
idly in stock. Yet it was clear that to sell in the open market 
the produce of sempstresses supported and paid by public sub- 
scription, would be to violate one of the plainest and most 
fundamental principles of sound economic science, and would 
bring the articles thus produced into most unfair competition 
with the industry of regular female labourers, subsisting wholly 
on their own resources, and would only effect a transfer of dis- 
tress from one class to another. 

Imposture, indifference, and discontent, too, began to be rife 
among the workpeople. Numbers thought only of how they 
could exact as much assistance as possible out of the guardians 
or the relief distributors by false representations, which could 
not be always or immediately detected. Numbers more began 
to fancy that relief was their right and due, claimed it imperi- 
ously, and felt no gratitude for it when bestowed. The old 
spirit of independence, moreover, which used to be such a uni- 
versal and honourable distinction of the Lancashire operative, 
was perceived to be dying out. Those who had once refused 
all aid so long as they had any furniture to pawn, any savings 
to draw upon, or any friends to solicit, began to find that, after 
all, the bread of charity was not so bitter as they thought; it 
was not so scantily doled out but what they could live upon it 
in tolerable comfort; idleness was not so insupportable as it 
used to be, and lying in bed late in a morning is always plea- 
sant. They ceased to make the strenuous exertions they had 
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once made to find work in various occupations; they stayed 
at home, and waited to see what would come; they even de- 
clined employment which they did not quite fancy, or which 
was not paid quite as highly as they deemed proper. In a 
word, demoralization had begun, and threatened to spread rapidly. 
As soon, therefore, as the public fairly grasped the idea that 
this system of out-door relief for half a million of able-bodied 
men, women, and children, would have to be continued for a 
year or two longer, and could not possibly be so continued with- 
out doing harm, there was a natural and a very proper demand 
that Government should endeavour to contrive some plan for 
employing them or removing them. Some were for public 
works on a great scale. ‘It is certain, they argued, ‘ that the 
distressed districts must need many important buildings, or 
water-works, or drainage operations, or new roads, or the paving 
of old streets, which would be permanent advantages, though 
not perhaps matter of absolute necessity. Let such be set on 
foot at once, and in this manner the men at least will be em- 
ployed at fair wages, and will be able to employ the women and 
children” Others, on the other hand, argued—* Why keep 
these people at home at all? We are told that they will not 
be wanted for a year or two; they may never be wanted again, 
Let us send them to the colonies, where labour is in demand and 
is highly remunerated ; or pay their passage to America, where 
they will be soon “ absorbed,”—enlisted, sent to the backwoods, 
or otherwise disposed of. Why should the general public of 
England support them in idleness in Lancashire, only in order 
that manufacturers may have ample labour, and therefore cheap 
labour, close at hand whenever the cotton trade shall revive ?’ 
These latter views were urged with much eagerness in the 
columns of The Times; by some, as by Mr Kingsley, in a very 
bitter and vindictive spirit, and with extraordinary recklessness of 
consequences and of character. The subject was carefully ex- 
amined; and at first sight many were disposed to hope that 
emigration to foreign shores might be resorted to on a consider- 
able scale, and might prove a valuable resource. But as soon 
as the idea came to be sifted and wrought out into something of 
a plan, insuperable objections began to appear. It was felt that, 
to produce any sensible effect on the condition of a population, 
whose (temporarily) redundant numbers are represented by 
300,000 or 400,000, not less than about 50,000 would require to 
be deported; and that to provide even the necessary amount of 
tonnage in fitting emigrant ships for such a horde, would be no 
easy matter, and must be a work of time. It was remembered, 
too, that a great proportion of the surplus ‘hands,’ whom it was 
proposed to remove, were young women, who, however much 
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they may be wanted in the colonies, constitute precisely the 
cargo which it has been found a proverbially difficult and hazard- 
ous task to convey safely and decorously across the Atlantic, or 
across the line. It was argued, moreover, that to apply perma- 
nent depletion to a case of temporary and local congestion, was 
not a sagacious mode of treatment; and further, that to deport 
tens of thousands of skilled artisans, trained to a special and 
nice-handed avocation, to distant shores, when it was probable, 
if not certain, that we should wish for them back again almost 
before they were well settled in their new homes, was rather a 
wasteful operation. A great part of the question was a mere 
conjecture as to time,—as to when trade would revive, and the 
people would be once more needed; and men began to calculate 
that, whereas these operatives were now supported at a cost of 
2s. a-week per head, or about L.5 a-year, and as (including out- 
fit) it would cost L.5 to take them to America, and L.15 to 
L.20 to take them to Australia, or from one year’s to four years’ 
maintenance,—emigration might prove a very expensive as well 
as questionable way of meeting the dilemma. But the most 
conclusive objection lay in due consideration for the welfare of 
the operatives themselves. In the first place, it was obvious that 
to send them of to foreign shores before provision had been 
made for their veception, before it was certain they would be 
welcome, and before measures for securing employment for them 
at remunerative wages had been matured, would be cruel and 
unjust, and would with many be merely sending them from 
endurable privations here, to bitter hardships and probable death 
there. And, in the second place, a little reflection sufficed to 
remind us, that though a selected few of the factory operatives 
might make good colonists, the great majority of them would 
make very bad ones; inasmuch as both their training and their 
habits are those of in-door workmen; inasmuch, moreover, as 
the distinctive characteristic of cotton-spinners and weavers is to 
do one thing perfectly, while the distinctive requirement for a 
backwoodsman, or an Australian shepherd or labourer, is to be 
able to do many things tolerably. Exceptions apart, scarcely any 
large class of our countrymen are so little fitted for an emigrant’s 
life as the manufacturing operatives of Lancashire. 

The alternative of endeavouring to utilize the able-bodied men 
among the unemployed operatives on public works, undertaken 
ad hoc, was eagerly taken up by various organs of the press, 
and has been favourably entertained and anxiously considered by 
the Government. A competent officer was sent over into Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire to confer with the municipal authorities of 
the various localities, and report what works of real usefulness 
could be inaugurated. His account at first sight appeared hope- 
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ful. It seemed that there was a good deal of waste land that 
might be reclaimed and rendered fit for cultivation by elaborate 
drainage ; certain towns had a defective or insufficient system 
of sewerage; many streets were unpaved or ill paved; here a 
cemetery was wanted, and had been contemplated at some inde- 
finite period ; there a people’s park was desirable, or water-works 
and reservoirs were needed. It was thought that, if due facili- 
ties were offered, the various local authorities might be induced 
to inangurate at once those undertakings which, under ordinary 
circumstances, they would have postponed perhaps for some time 
longer, and then executed only by degrees. Mr Villiers accord- 
ingly introduced a bill, which, before these pages are published, 
will probably have become law, enabling the municipalities in 
the distressed districts to borrow money for the sake of carrying 
out these schemes, at moderate interest, and with lengthened 
terms of repayment; and it was hoped that, out of the 70,000 
men out of work, perhaps 40,000 or 50,000 might be thus pro- 
vided with occupation at fair wages, and that not only they, but 
their families, would thus be rescued from the undesirable posi- 
tion of dependence on the rates or the relief fund. The sugges- 
tion has been zealously taken up by some and acquiesced in by 
others, rather because they have nothing better to propose, than 
because they feel very sanguine as to the result. 

As soon, however, as tlie project began to be put into a prac- 
tical shape, and planned out in detail, a host of unforeseen diffi- 
culties began to spring up on every side,—all real, and some of 
them very serious. For example: in order to afford practical 
relief to the unemployed, it was almost indispensable that the 
work offered should lie near their own doors. If they had to go 
far to the scene of their Jabours, a great part of the day would 
be wasted in going and returning, and little actual work would 
be accomplished; or if temporary residences were found or 
erected for them on the spot, and away from their families, great 
additional expense would be incurred, and much of the money 
provided would thus be wasted, to say nothing of the incidental 
mischiefs of a camp life at a distance from home. Now, the 
most extensive works contemplated, such as the drainage of 
Cliat Moss and other bogs, or the creation of water reservoirs, 
necessarily lay many miles from the centre of the population to 
be employed upon them. Again, how was the work to be exe- 
cuted? If by contract as usual, and with the tradesmen whose 
regular business it was to undertake such work, and who of 
course would do it best and most cheaply, it was discovered that 
few if any contractors would engage to employ factory hands, 
on the efficiency of whose work—being an unknown quantity— 
they could base no reliable calculation. They would insist on 
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employing their own workmen, trained navvies, and thus the re- 
lief sought for for the operatives would not be yielded. At all 
events, it seemed clear that at least as many skilled as unskilled 
labourers would have to be employed. If, on the other hand, it 
was determined to confine the labour to the unemployed mill 
population, the projects would have to be carried out by Govern- 
ment or municipal officers, in which case the work would be 
costly and ill done, and would require a large and expensive 
staff of supervisors and engineers. Another practical difficulty, 
too, began to loom in the distance. Several of the undertakings 
suggested would benefit only one or two townships in a union, 
or only one portion of the municipal division which borrowed 
the money and incurred the burden: in such cases it would be 
unfair to mortgage the means of the entire locality, and yet 
practically impossible to confine the employment to the residents 
of only a portion of it. Under any arrangement injustice would 
be done and jealousies created. 

But a still more embarrassing objection soon developed itself. 
It was perceived that only a portion, and often a small portion, ot 
the money expended in the projected works would be spent in the 
actual wages of labour; the locality would obtain the benefit of 
only a small portion of the funds it laid out, and the burden it 
incurred. In every instance it appeared that the cost of materials 
would be as great or greater than the payment for labour. Thus: 
a scheme of main sewerage was calculated to cost L.5000; but 
only L.2500 would be distributed among the workmen, the rest 
going in bricks, tiles, machinery, ete. The parish, therefore, 
would incur a debt of two pounds for every one pound to which 
they relieved their rates or the relief fund. Or: a park was 
contemplated for the benefit of the inhabitants of one of the 
largest towns; but the land would cost L.30,000, and the laying 
out would only yield about L.5000 in wages to those employed. 
Now, to spend L.35,000 in order to enable the people to earn 
one-seventh of that sum, was a project on which the municipality 
in times like these could not be expected to look with favour. 
The impoverished ratepayers naturally say, ‘ As we must support 
these destitute people, let us at least do it as cheaply as we can ;’ 
and there is no question that feeding them in idleness would in 
the end be far the most economical method, so far as mere money 
is concerned. 

It seems by no means certain, either, that artificial employ- 
ment, created, and obviously created, for the pure purpose of 
giving occupation to the operatives, will prove much less de- 
moralizing than maintaining them in idleness. In the first 
place, the women and children will still be idle, even if living 
ostensibly on the wages of their fathers and husbands, instead of 
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on charity; and the women and children form four-fifths of the 
entire number. In the next place, unless the labourers are paid 
by the work done, and that work be rigidly measured and fairly 
appraised, they will give mere eye-service, knowing that the work 
is made for them; and such eye-service is scarcely, if at all, less 
demoralizing than idleness. Nay, in one sense it is more so; 
for if people are fed gratuitously, they at least feel gratitude to 
the feeders: if they give work in return for that food, however 
worthless and perfunctory the work may be, they will deem them- 
selves exonerated from all sense of obligation, and will even be 
inclined to cavil at the rate of pay. 

On the whole, though it is well that such works should be 
attempted, we are not very sanguine of extensive benefit from 
the endeavour. We do not look for any panacea. We appre- 
hend that a mitigation of the calamity we have been considering 
must be sought in the combined operation of a variety of influ- 
ences. Qut-door occupations will employ and absorb a certain 
number; emigration to foreign shores will provide for a few ; 
migration to Yorkshire and elsewhere, and the demand of other 
manufactures, will provide for more; the supply of cotton will 
gradually increase, and manufacturers will grow more skilful in 
the manipulation of the inferior qualities; the increasing scarcity 
of the finished articles, as old stocks are exhausted, will raise 
prices, and make producers more enterprising and less timid ; 
and all these influences will probably be found efficient enough 
to enable the relief fund still in hand to hold out till America 
returns to sense and to peace. When that day comes, the 
prosperity of our revived trade will make us speedily forget all 
that is painful in the sad crisis we shall have passed through. 
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THERE is no subject which of late years has drawn to itself more 
general attention and interest in this country than the question 
of the defence of the realm. But considering its overwhelming 
importance, it has, it must be confessed, been subjected on the 
whole to a not very satisfactory method of treatment. From 
1815 to 1840 it may be said to have lain in abeyance altogether, 
and as a consequence, our armaments fell to a point which, we 
now see, exposed us to serious danger. With 1840 began a 
series of panics, sometimes justifiable, at other times wholly un- 
reasonable, but which, after the break-down of our military 
system in the Crimean War, took shape in a definite public re- 
solve, that for the future we should be safe against all hazards. 
Of this resolve, the volunteers, iron-plated ships, and the im- 
provement of ordnance, are results forced upon a rather reluctant 
Government; while the very large increase in the military and 
naval establishments are results snggested by Government, and 
accepted by the nation. But unfortunately the nation in both 
respects has shown itself disposed to stop short of that measure 
of active superintendence which can alone preserve it from waste 
or from inefficiency. It votes supplies and fortifications as they 
are asked for. It rejoices over volunteer reviews, and experi- 
ments with Whitworth or Armstrong shells. But it does not, 
and Parliament does not, think of inquiring what is the real 
standard of strength at which we ought to aim, and which we 
ought not to exceed; and it does not take practical account of 
the actual effects which in war our new forces and our new 
weapons may be expected to yield. Such points are obviously 
all-essential to the consideration of our real safety and strength. 
Yet we trust them to the unchecked discretion of the Executive ; 
forgetting, on the one hand, that it is composed of men who 
have, before now, allowed us to fall into danger, and, on the 
other, that it has, like all unsupervised authorities, a tendency to 
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launch into useless expenditure in all departments which afford 
patronage and pay without trouble. 

Nor can it he pretended that because the decision upon these 
matters may involve some points of technical knowledge, we 
must therefore hand them over to the absolute discretion of pro- 
fessional men. Such a course is wholly opposed to the theory of 
our constitution, which in every case refers the ultimate solution 
of such questions to civilians. It is true that they must be informed 
of mere technical details—the range of guns, the strength of a 
fort, the number of days a steam-ship can cruise without filling 
up coal, and such like—by men who have special knowledge. 
But accepting these data, accessible to all, the conclusions to be 
founded upon them properly fall within the province of civilians. 
We place statesmen, and not soldiers or sailors, at the head of the 
War Department and of the Admiralty. The Cabinet, which fixes 
the strength of every arm of the two services, consists of civilians 
only. The Premier, who is the arbiter between rival defensive 
schemes, does not profess to have considered the question for 
more than a dozen years back. ‘There is, therefore, at least no 
presumption in civilians outside the Government venturing to 
approach the discussion of such themes. And, in truth, civilians 
have in some respects the advantage in dealing with them, if 
indeed they are not the sole competent referees. It is difficult 
to find a soldier giving due credit to the influence of the navy, 
—equally difficult to find a sailor admit that the army has any 
right to be computed as an element in the question. Each 
perhaps is right in considering only what his own branch of the 
service could effect were the fullest strain put upon it. But this 
is a method of reasoning which must obviously lead to mere 
wasteful excess of material; and it is for the nation itself to take 
due account of all her defensive elements, and to assign to each 
such strength and position as shall yield amplest security without 
absurd and useless over-development of either. 

It happens, indeed, that it is to this very cause that much of 
the confusion existing in the public mind, in regard to the ques- 
tion of National Defences, is due. Certain leading men have come 
to certain opinions in regard to the proper method of defence of 
the country. These opinions they are apt to enforce by taking 
each separate item in detail, and showing that it is indispensable, 
if viewed without reference to the others. Thus, when the naval 
force is under consideration, we are informed that the number of 
sailors voted—immensely increased as of late years it has been— 
is not too large to man our sea-going fleets, and yet leave enough 
to render the Channel secure. But when we come to the Army 
Estimates, the increase in them is justified by a picture drawn of 

the abolition, by steam, of the Channel as a defensive line, and 
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the consequent necessity of relying now on our troops on shore, 
instead of, as formerly, on our sailors and ships. Then, when 
fortifications are the question, both navy and army are ruthlessly 
sacrificed, and we are called on to picture the consequences of 
our volunteers and raw militia encountering the enemy’s regular 
forces in the open field on our own soil. Now, it is undoubted 
that all these contingencies are proper to be considered. But it 
is at least equally clear that they should be considered in con- 
nection and not in isolation; that we should put ourselves into 
the position of an enemy who, meditating an attack, measures 
the total strength of the accumulated defences which he will 
have to overcome in order to attain his purpose; and that we 
shall only be misled if we listen solely to the arguments of either 
military, engineering, or naval authorities, or to the statements 
made in Parliament by their representatives at the periods when 
votes are demanded for their several services. 

We propose, therefore, in this article, to present to our readers 
such a connected view of the whole elements of our strength, as 
may serve them for materials for a full and fair judgment on the 
measures taken for our security, and the maintenance of our 
power. The result.may be, perhaps, to bring us to the convic- 
tion, that in some departments we have allowed ourselves to be 
dragged, under the name of defence, into preparations so far ex- 
ceeding what is requisite for that object, that the surplus con- 
stitutes an offensive strength, ready for instant action, such as 
we are little aware of, and such as at few periods in the history 
of our wars we have ever surpassed. In other respects, we may 
perhaps come to the conclusion, that our measures have not been 
very wisely considered, and are not the best we could have 
adopted towards securing the professed object in view. But it 
is not our design, on either ground, to advocate reduction at this 
moment. If the nation shall desire to hold the mighty engines 
of warlike preparation which it at present has in readiness, we 
shall not urge on it a policy of disarmament. But it is at least 
right that it should know and avow what is the actual power it 
holds, and that it should be sensible of the responsibility attach- 
ing to the position of one who stands not solely on the defensive, 
but who is also armed with weapons of offence, ready for instant 
attack. And if in part it is so, there is no less need that it should 
perceive the weak points in its coat-of-mail—the faulty links 
through which, while it brandishes a keen two-edged sword, the 
hostile arrow may find an opening to its heart. Such information 
we shall now attempt to lay before our readers, leaving for the 
present the use to be made of it to their unbiassed consideration. 

It happens, fortunately for our purpose at the present time, 
that we lave lately been furnished with the most important and 
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trustworthy materials for forming a judgment on the possible 
perils against which we have to guard. The science of war 
is in a peculiar degree empirical. Its rules are derived al- 
most wholly from observation. No one could predict what 
might be the chances for or against success in an invasion of 
England, unless the experiment had been actually tried, or had 
at least been meditated by one with the largest experience of 
enterprises of a like nature. Such evidence is furnished to us in 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh volumes of the ‘Correspondence 
of Napoleon,’ published within the last year at Paris. The 
documents they contain had in part, indeed, been already pub- 
lished in well-known works.'| But the series now given shows 
the unbroken chain of thought of the great Emperor on the 
project, as it grew day by day into shape beneath his eye. Here 
is the evidence of the profound anxiety with which, even when, 
on the one hand, his life was threatened by conspiracy, and on 
the other, he grasped, it might be thought, the summit of his 
ambition in the combined sceptres of France and Italy, he 
devoted himself to the scheme of humbling England by carrying 
the war into her own borders. Nothing that could be done by 
a strategy embracing both hemispheres in its scope, by a personal 
attention which superintended the most minute detail of the 
fitting of a mortar-bed, or the teaching his troops to handle oars 
and boathooks, was omitted from the chances of success of the 
great design. Therefore, we have here the final, and we may 
say the experimental, opinion of the most daring and brilliant 
military genius of modern times on the possibility of invading 
England, and on the requirements of such an enterprise. The 
effect of subsequent discoveries in science bearing on the art of 
war, must of course be taken into account by us in applying 
such opinion to our own case at the present time. These we 
shall endeavour hereafter to estimate. But, in the first place, 
we shall place before our readers an outline of the schemes which 
Napoleon meditated and built up to all but completion, in the 
belief that they will agree with us, that what that mighty com- 
mander considered essential, will still be so in weaker hands, 
and that what foiled him, may, subject to due allowance for later 
modifications, be still accounted a fatal obstacle to the like 
lans. 

The idea had long brooded in the First Consul’s mind. The 
disputes which arose relative to the execution of the treaty of 
1802, a few months after it was signed, drew from Napoleon the 
frank declaration to our envoy in Paris, Lord Whitworth, that 


' Dumas, Précis des Evénements Militaires. Paris, 1822. Thiers, Histoire 
du Consulat et de l’Empire. 
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if war should again break out, he would raise his army to 480,000. 
men, and make a descent on England." 

War was declared in May 1803, and instant preparations 
were made for the invasion. By the summer of 1804, 25,000 
men were got ready to sail from the Texel for the east coast; as 
many more were to be despatched from Brest to Ireland, on a 
guarantee by the Irish refugees of a rising to at least an equal 
extent; and 120,000 infantry, with 30,000 cavalry and artillery, 
were massed on the heights of Boulogne, where a fleet of 2000 
armed vessels was prepared for their transport. The arming of 
the transports was afterwards described by Napoleon as a feint, 
to render the enemy careless as to the position of the French 
fleet, which was the real force by which he intended to protect 
his passage; but the anxiety he evinced to get the heaviest guns 
and howitzers possible on board the transports, seems to show 
that his original idea was certainly to make the attempt without 
first driving the English from the Channel.’ Reflection, however, 
convinced him of the danger of any such scheme, and the in- 
vasion was accordingly deferred till the following season; while 
a profounder design for obtaining the command of the narrow 
seas for the requisite space of time was devised. In the end of 
the year the whole of the fleets of Toulon, Rochefort, L’Orient, 
and Brest, received orders to take on board troops, and sail on an 
expedition for the capture of the British possessions in the West 
Indies. Sealed orders were, however, given them, by which the 
Admirals were directed, on their arrival at their ostensible desti- 
nation (without communicating the plan even to any of their 
fleets, lest if one vessel were captured by the enemy it should 
become known), instantly to return and rendezvous off the coast 
of Spain, where, after raising the blockade of the Spanish fleet, 
they should together make for Brest and the Channel, leaving, 
it was expected, the English and the dreaded Nelson many days 
behind them in the West Indies.’ In pursuance of this plan, 
the Rochefort fleet sailed under Admiral Missiessy on 11th 
January 1805. The Toulon fleet, under Villeneuve, after one 
failure, escaped from Nelson on 30th March, and favoured by an 
easterly wind, effected a junction with the ships at Cadiz, and 
speedily made the West Indies. The English commander, on 
4th April, learned with bitter anxiety its departure ; but for a 
few days was uncertain of its course, and was then prevented 
by strong head gales from passing the Straits of Gibraltar till the 

* Letter to Lord Hawkesbury, 21st February 1803. 

? His prevision of the effect of horizontal-shell firing against ships was very 
remarkable; and had it been carried out by his admirals, the issue of Trafalgar 
might have been reversed. See Letters 24 July and 6th Sept. 1804. 


3 Letters of 12th December 1804, 4th and 16th January, and 23d February 
Traaty , Dy Spain: 3 hej , i 915 
18u5. ‘Treaty between France and Spain: Dumas, Précis, vol. ix. p. 215. 
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beginning of May.’ The Brest fleet was, however, less fortunate, 
and was unable to escape its blockaders. New instructions were, 
therefore, sent to Villeneuve, desiring him without delay to return 
to Ferrol, and, after being reinforced by the Spanish fleet, pro- 
ceed on to Brest, raise the blockade of that port, and then hasten 
to Boulogne.’ 

A statement of the total English naval strength was con- 
sidered on 25th May. Napoleon estimated it at 72 sail of the 
line fit for service,—of which he supposed 12 in the Indian seas 
and at Jamaica, 20 in pursuit of Admiral Villeneuve, 22 off 
Brest, 10 off Ferrol, 6 at Gibraltar, 3 at Torbay, and 3 at 
Yarmouth. While he computed his own at 21 at Brest, 15 at 
Cadiz, 12 at Ferrol, 1 at L’Orient, 5 with Admiral Missiessy 
(West Indies), 20 with Admiral Villeneuve,—in all 74, of which 
he considered he might reunite 65 if favoured by some happy 
chances. On 26th May, with a more detailed estimate before 
him, he came to the conclusion that the English could not 
bring more than 40 together. Then came a time of intense 
anxiety. The only comfort was, that the English were believed 
to be in a state of equal alarm and incertitude.* The fleets were 
due off Ferrol on Ist August; and a squadron was meanwhile 
despatched to cruise off Ireland and further confuse the enemy,‘ 
while attempts were also made to draw the English ships towards 
the defence of the Thames by menacing an attack from the Texel.’ 
Fresh instructions were despatched on 16th and 26th July, to 
await Villeneuve at Ferrol or Cadiz, in which the utmost urgency 
was expressed. On the 18th, Ganteaume was reproached with 
tardiness in issuing from Brest. If he should find himself wit] 
21 vessels against the English 16, he was ordered instantly to 
attack, and by every consideration of honour, patriotism, and 
duty, he was pressed to make for Boulogne with all speed. On 
4th August Napoleon himself reached Boulogne and reviewed 
100,000 troops on the sands. At length, on 8th and 11th 
August, news was received of the returning fleet being off 
Ferrol, and having there had, on 20th July, an encounter with 
the enemy, in which two Spanish ships were lost; but the 
English fleet was supposed to have been dispersed. But on 13th 
August fresh orders of haste were dispatched to Villeneuve, who 
lingered at Ferrol, his fleet of 18 French and 10 Spanish ships 
blockaded by 13 to 18, or at most 23 English. The Rochefort 
fleet failed, however, to join Villeneuve, and the Brest fleet re- 
mained motionless. Napoleon despatched couriers and tele- 

Nelson’s Despatches, vol. vi. pp. 407, 410. 

2 See Letters of 23d and 30th April, 4th, Sth, and 25th May 1805. 

Letter, 3lst May and 9th June 1805. * Letter, 9th June 1805. 


> 27th June 1805. 
Its real numbers were 15 liners. James’ Naval History, vol, iv. p. 4. 
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graphic messages on 20th August in hottest impatience. The 
moments were slipping by fruitless. Villeneuve had in fact put 
to sea on 14th August. Once more, on 22d August, Ganteaume 
was invoked ‘ by his talents, his firmness, and his character, in 
circumstances so important. Set sail and come here. We shall 
have avenged six ages of insults and shame. Never have my 
soldiers on sea and land exposed their lives for so great an 
object.’ Villeneuve was implored, by a despatch sent to meet 
him at Brest, to hasten on to the Channel. ‘England is ours. 
We are all ready, everything is on board. Appear for 24 hours, 
and all is won.’ But Villeneuve and Ganteaume never did 
appear. The former retreated to Cadiz, the latter never sailed. 
On 23d August Napoleon writes calmly, that if the fleets appear, 
he will still make the expedition; if by contrary winds or cow- 
ardice they were delayed, he would adjourn it to another year, 
and meanwhile would speedily be found in the heart of Germany 
with 300,000 men. He could not put his own spirit into his 
admirals, but he kept his word as regards himself, and the 
battle of Austerlitz on 2d December was some recompense for 
the extinction of his hopes at Trafalgar on 20th October. 

Such were the schemes which presented themselves to the mind 
of this great and sanguine genius. We see from this narrative 
that success, in his matured opinion, demanded for its elements— 

Ist, An invading army of not less than 120,000 infantry, 
15,000 cavalry, and 15,000 artillery. 

2d, That such an army should be landed in one body, not in 
separate or successive detachments. 

And in order to accomplish these indispensable conditions of mili- 
tary success, the following naval arrangements were necessary :— 

1st, That sufficient transport should be provided to carry over 
the whole in one tide. 

2d, That his fleet should hold the mastery of the Channel for that 
time, so that no interruption could be offered by the English flect. 

3d, That in order to secure such mastery, the enemy should be 
deceived by the pretence that the fleet was not to be employed, but 
merely the transports armed, and should also be drawn away by 
elaborate manceuvres, extending over several preceding months. 

At once, therefore, by this transfer of our attention from the 
vague generalities of parliamentary eloquence to the actual con- 
ditions of serious war, we are saved from the necessity of con- 
sidering one form of the question. When we find that Napoleon 
considered a descent of not less than 150,000 men, with due pro- 
portion of horses, to be the sole scheme promising success,— 
looking upon a diversion in Ireland as only practicable if to 
25,000 French troops there should be guaranteed him a rising 
1 James’ Naval History, vol. iv. p. 17. 
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of an equal number of armed native insurgents,—we may upon 
his authority dismiss the idea of a number of isolated descents of 
ten, twenty, or thirty thousand men, as so contrary to the prin- 
ciples of war, that there is no need for considering how they 
should be met. What an enemy always chiefly desires, is the 
breaking up of the total opposing force into fragments, each of 
which may be successively crushed. It was this fatal error on the 
ie of the Austrians which gave Napoleon his victories in the 

rilliant Italian campaigns over forces in all far superior in 
strength. When, therefore, Lord Palmerston tells us that such 
will be the tactics adopted by the French in attacking us, he 
offers a suggestion which we may be quite certain the French 
will not adopt, and which, therefore, we need not waste time in 
considering. The idea of an isolated descent of a small body, not 
as part of a combined invasion of England, but for the purpose 
only of attacking a town or dockyard, sacrificing itself to effect a 
limited amount of destruction, is a separate problem which we 
shall further on endeavour to solve. But for the present, our 
concern is limited to the serious invasion of England with a view 
to its permanent occupation, or, at least, to the striking a fatal 
blow at its very heart. 

Keeping, then, this great and suggestive example before our 
eyes, let us see how we stand now in relative power, compared 
to that of our neighbour, and in comparison with the relative 
strength of both in 1804-5. And for the full examination of 
this question, the following will be convenient, and we believe 
exhaustive divisions, under which it may be examined :— 

Ist, What is now the relative strength of the land forces of 
the two powers, as compared to what it was in 1804-5? 

2d, What is now the relative strength of the navies of the two 
powers, as compared at the same periods ? 

3d, What are the modifications of modern science, and how do 
they affect both parties ? 

In reference to the first point, it will be certainly fair to recol- 
lect that we are now at peace, and were then at war. Giving 
our neighbours all possible credit for treachery, there is yet a 
large difference between the state of preparation possible on his 
part and necessary on ours in the two periods. With all the aid 
of modern appliances, no power has yet succeeded in setting a 
large army on foot, ready for offensive movements, without an 
obvious preparation of several months. The French did not 
precede us in the occupation of the Crimea ; and, long as war had 
been brewing, and though it was declared on 28th March, and 
detachments were instantly poured into Turkey, it was the 
middle of May before they were ready to be moved forward into 
the presence of the enemy. In 1858, Napoleon spoke on New- 
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year’s Day the words which thrilled Europe with foreboding of 
war ; but though the Austrians violated Piedmontese soil on the 
23d of April, it was the 10th of May before the French Emperor 
reached, with the vanguard of his army, the friendly port of the 
ally they came to succour. So, in considering the case of a 
landing to be made in force on a hostile shore, we may certainly 
consider that not less than several months of obvious warlike 
preparation would be indispensable for so vast an enterprise. In 
consequence, we may so far take account of the present state of 
peace, when comparing our position with that- we occupied in 
1804, as to reckon troops on a peace footing, but capable of 
within that time being made fit for service, as fairly computable 
against those whom, when each morning we looked over the 
sea for the enemy’s flotilla, we kept in a state of instant prepara- 
tion. So we shall count our militia, although at present only 
drilled for a month in the year, as properly equal to the militia 
of 1804, which was steadily under arms from the time war broke 
out. In an opposite direction, there must be some difference 
allowed to exist between our present volunteers and those of 1804. 
In that year we had 420,000 volunteers enrolled. But of these, 
Lord Castlereagh stated in the House of Commons on 9th Dec. 
1803, 120,000 had no muskets, and were not even fully armed 
with pikes. We cannot, therefore, consider them as exceeding 
290,000 under arms, and they were admittedly in a very inferior 
state of discipline. But at present, though the numbers of our 
volunteers fall far short of these figures, they are all armed with 
rifle and bayonet, and Colonel M‘Murdo tells us that 48,000 
would require little more to enable them to take their place in a 
line of battle.!. These, therefore, if we do not call them regulars, 
ought at least to be counted as militia. Finally, it is necessary 
to explain, that in the regular army of 1804-5 there were in- 
cluded 20,747 men raised only for ‘limited service,® that is, 
raised under special Acts (afterwards superseded by broader 
militia statutes) to serve for a limited number of years, and 
within the United Kingdom alone. These were therefore in 
tact, militia; and we shall therefore transfer them to that head. 
Subject to these explanations, the following table will now exhibit 
at a glance our relative strength at a date when we had been 
nearly two years at war, and menaced with an invasion for which 
the utmost resources of the French empire and the profoundest 
combinations of her imperial ruler had been called into play, and 
of which the issue was within a few months of determination, 
compared with the present period of peace and of absence of any 
hostile preparation :— 


1 Ev. Volunteer Commission, 1862, Answ. 4593. 
? Parl. Pap. 1805, No. 14. 
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Strength of British Land Forces at Home and Abroad. 





Increase, | 


1805. 1860-1. 1863-4, 1805 to | 
1863. 





Asia (exclusive of India and 

— =< « ~« 6,724 4,355 3,826 i en 
is 6 @ «+ ia as 4,359 ’ 
West Indies, etc., . ‘ 5 16,242 4,225 
Bermuda, . . 1,102 
Bahamas, ‘ ; 5 i 473 § 424 24,389 3,480 
North America, . : : 4,194 4,329 
Australia, e 490 1,250 1,234 744 


New Zealand, " ine 3,626 5,538 5,538 


Falkland Isles, ; ‘ = 35 

StHelena, . . . . an 676 2,514 2,170 

West Africa, / 4 ‘ 344 1,001 

Cape of Good Hope, . es 4,840 4,719 4,719 

Corfu, . . ‘ : ; os 4,256 ( 4,256 
6,490 17,008 











Malta, . . . . 7,112 ‘ 622 
Gibraltar, . ‘ - é 4,586 5,913 1,327 





Total in Colonies (ex- 
cluding India), . ‘ 39,543 43,144 63,587 24,044 
Regular Troops in United 
Kingdon, . ° > ‘ 78,426 100,218 84,655 6,229 





Total Regular Troops at 
Home and Abroad, .| 117,969 143,362 148,242 30,273 
Militia Establishments, - | 110,556 120,000 140,000 29,444 








| Total Regular and Militia 
| Forces in United Kingdom, | 188,982 220,218 222,655 33,673 
g 





| 
| General Total Paid Troops | 
| at Home and in Colonies 














| (excluding India), . .| 228,525 | 283,362 | 288,242 59,717 





’ The strength and distribution of the regular army and militia for 1805 are 
taken from a return made by the Adjutant-General to the House of Commons 
in that year (No. 14). The column for 1860-1 is given to show the present 
normal colonial distribution, and is taken from the Appendix to the Report of 
the Committee on Colonial Military Expenditure in 1861. The total at home 
and abroad is taken from the Estimates for each year. The colonial distribution 
for 1863-4 is derived, as to New Zealand and the Cape, from a return made to 
the House of Commons this year (No. 173) ; and as to the remainder, from the 


)- statement furnished by the late Sir G.C. Lewis in moving the Estimates for 


1862, there being no later authentic statement as to the other colonies. The 
return last referred to gave, indeed, the figures for Canada; but as it omitted to 
mention the other North American colonies of Newfoundland, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia, they are useless for comparison. It is estimated that there 
are at present about 18,000 men in British pay in the North American colonies. 

There were in 1805 13,890 men of foreign and colonial corps, and in 1860 
8578 of colonial corps, included in the totals above stated. 

The militia strength in 1860 is that authorized by the statutes of 1852 and 
1854; the increase in the present year was authorized in case of invasion, or 
imminent danger of it in 1860. The number actually under arms and trained 
in the year 1862, was 95,224.—(Parl. Pap., 1863, No. 14.) 

There are at present about 15,000 yeomanry, and an equal number of 
pensioners, besides local defence battalions and army reserve men, not included 
in the above figures. 
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These results are, it must be admitted, sufficiently startling. 
They show that we are now, according to official returns, main- 
taining a force of 6000 regulars in this kingdom, and of 24,000 
regulars in our colonies (exclusive in both cases of India), be- 
yond what we considered, and found, sufficient for our security 
when the French eagles were hovering in the air overhead, 
poising themselves for their swoop. In another view they show 
that, were we still to retain the same force of regulars and militia 
together that we had in 1805 in these islands, we might never- 
theless despatch to-morrow an expedition of 33,000 men, without 
recruiting a man beyond our present strength, and which would 
be over and above the war establishment of 18,000 men whom we 
at present have in Canada. Thus, even if, on account of the 
increase in our colonial possessions, we leave the augmented force 
in the colonies out of view, it is obvious that we are, and have 
been for some years, without adverting to it, maintaining a most 
powerful permanent war establishment. For even if we take the 
militia only at its strength as actually trained last year, we must re- 
member that we have now 48,000 volunteers whom we are entitled 
to count as equal to them, and that these would more than bring 
up the strength of the militia to its standard as stated in the table. 

The sole numerical difference in favour of 1805 is to be found 


in the strength of the volunteers. We have already adverted to 
the composition and efficiency of this branch of the service in 
1805; and we may, — reasonably count that the 100,000 


volunteers (over and above the 48,000 formerly referred to), 
whom, as being yet not perfect in their drill, we have not classed 
as equal to militia, are not much less in value than the 400,000, 
in part pikemen, of our fathers. But the difference is, in truth, 
little material ; for beyond a doubt it would instantly disappear 
were real danger of attack to arrive. And it is chiefly interest- 
ing as showing that in the opinion of the country, such danger 
does not exist, although it is content to let its chiefs keep on foot 
a regular army so much exceeding our requirements even if it did. 

In the materials of war our present superiority is not less de- 
cisive, though less easily shown by figures. But it may be con- 
ceived by remembering that we now have rifles in room of mus- 
kets, Armstrong 100lb. guns in place of 48-pounders,' 20,934 
artillerymen instead of 15,156,’ and 15,156 engineers instead of 
903. That our arsenals are filled with all manner of supplies 
needful for the service of these weapons, is admitted on all sides.* 
The effect of such new engines in war will come properly under 
our view in another place; all that is necessary here is to recall 


' 1190 Armstrong guns, of which 405 were 100-pounders, had been issued for 
service on Ist March 1862. 745 were in store.—(Report of Ordnance Com., 
1862. Appx., p. 218.) 

2 Parl. Paper, 1859 ; Sess. 2, No. 88. 

* Returns of our guns in store were made to the Defence Commission of 1860, 
but not printed.—( Report, p. xxi.) See also Speech of Sir G. Lewis, 9th March 
1863. 
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the fact that in them we have at least kept pace with the times, 
and outstripped our possible enemies. 

Nor let it be said that we must now keep a large force on foot, 
because our neighbours maintain a large army. We have seen 
that Napoleon himself fixed them at 480,000 men; but by 
August 1805 this number was surpassed, and Mr Alison gives 
the detailed strength, amounting in all to 590,000 regulars, be- 
sides 100,000 coast-guards.’ Last year the total strength to be 
supplied for the service of 1863 was fixed at 415,750 men, in- 
cluding 20,000 for the special army of occupation in Rome, and 
7000 (since largely increased) for Mexico and Cochin-China.’ 
No doubt it is true that there are many veterans in France, and 
forming the reserve, who might on emergency be recalled to the 
service, and that there are National Guards. But there are 
veterans also in England ready on a like emergency, as well as 
volunteers; and it is therefore futile to set what one country 
might do against what the other is actually doing. 

The year 1804-5, which we have thus considered, is unques- 
tionably the crucial test of any question of invasion or of home 
defence, and it was so treated by the Duke of Wellington in his 
famous letter of 1847. But it may confirm the results we have 
drawn from it, if we glance at the experience of subsequent years, 
and review the forces we sent from home to wage a bloody war 
against an army of 300,000 French soldiers in Spain, while still 
reserving enough to meet any attack on our shores. These facts 
we must, however, obtain from sources less simple than the blue- 
books which have hitherto furnished our data; for in the official 
military returns, all troops not on colonial are classed as being in 
home service, and hence there is no clue to ascertain how many 
were sent to Spain, and how many retained in Great Britain. 

The year 1808 saw our first attempts to carry the war into the 
Peninsula, the first victory of Wellington at Vimiera (21st Aug. 
1808), the advance of Sir John Moore into Spain, and his retreat 
before Napoleon in person,—a retreat crowned by the glorious 
battle of Corunna, fought on 16th January 1809. In 1808, to 
enable us to make these exertions, we had an army at home and 
in the colonies (excluding India) of 235,442 regulars.? Of 
these, about 72,000 were in the colonies. Our total of embodied 
militia was 79,126. Consequently we had then an army of 
regulars and militia of only 242,000 men for home duty and 
military expeditions, or only 20,000 more than in this present 
year. Yetout of this force we despatched 48,341 men to Spain 
and Portugal between 12th J uly and 31st December ;* we had 
10,000 men operating in Sicily; and the Duke of York, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, declared his ability to send four more bat- 

1 Vol. vi., p. 644. ? Report from the British Embassy in Paris on the 


strength of the naval and military forces of France, 1862. No. 177.—Parl. Paper. 
* Parl. Paper, 1859 ; Sess. 2, No. 88. 4 Nap. Pen. War, vol.i., Appx., p. 497. 
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talions of infantry, four regiments of cavalry, and two brigades of 
Guards, or about 8000 men more, to Spain.1 On the whole, 
therefore, it appears that in that year of bloody European war, 
with Wellington in command of our armies, and Napoleon facing 
us across the Channel, and with the combined powers of Europe 
in alliance with him, we considered, and proved, ourselves able 
to defend our shores and to supply the constant drain of a con- 
tinental war, by retaining a force at home less by 46,000 men 
than that which we now keep at home for our safety. Next year, 
out of a force of regulars only 5000 men greater, we had 35,000 in 
Spain, 41,000 at Walcheren, and 10,000 in Sicily,—in all, 86,000 
men,—leaving at home only 90,000. Now-a-days, with Lord 
Palmerston instead of Wellington, we are told that 90,000 regu- 
lars and 95,000 militia, with a power of instantly raising 35,000 
militia more, and with 50,000 volunteers ready, are requisite as 
a standing force in peace, for ‘defence, not defiance. Surely 
either there is here some enormous self-deception, or our spirit 
is less than that of our forefathers in a ratio even greater than 
the difference between the military genius of Lord’ Palmerston 
and the Duke of Wellington. 

Nor was this a solitary exertion at the very commencement of 
the war. Our force only slowly increased, by not more than 
5000 men a year down to the date of the supreme struggle in 
1813-14, when it rose to a total of about 270,000 regulars, of 
which 70,000 were still in the colonies. .Thus, in 1812, it con- 
sisted of only 250,000 regulars and of 88,000 militia.? Yet 
1812 was the year of Badajos and Salamanca, and the expulsion 
of the French from Madrid. 

If, finally, we would desire to confirm these figures by the teach- 
ing of the most cautious and enlarged experience,—an experience 
gained in camps, and not at the desk of the War Office,—we have 
only to turn to the opinions of the great Duke himself. On 9th 
January 1847, in the ripe prudence of very advanced years, and 
struck by the aid given to invasion by the new application of 
steam to naval propulsion,—an influence which subsequent re- 
flection and actual trial have proved to have been then over- 
rated,—the aged leader penned his celebrated letter of warning 
addressed to Sir John Burgoyne. In this letter, after painting 
in strong terms our danger, with the force then existing in the 
British islands, he goes on to say :— 

‘The measure upon which I have earnestly entreated different 
administrations to decide, which is constitutional, and has been in- 
variably adopted in time of peace for the last 80 years, is to raise, 
embody, organize, and discipline the militia of the same numbers for 
each of the three kingdoms united as during the late war. This 


These were actually embarked, but were landed on news arriving of Sir J. 
Moore’s retreat. Our force at Vimiera was 19,000.—See Napier, p. 500, and 
speech of Mr Canning, 24th Feb. 1809. 

? Parl. Paper, 1859; Sess. 2, No. 88. 
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would give a mass of organized force amounting to about 150,000 
men, which we might immediately set to work to discipline. This 
alone would enable us to establish the strength of the army. This, 
with an augmentation of the force of the regular army, which would 
not cost L.400,000, would put the country on its legs in respect to 
personal force, and I would engage for its defence, old as I am. 

‘I shall be deemed foolhardy in engaging for the defence of the 
empire with an army composed of such a force of militia. It may be 
so. I confess it, I should infinitely prefer, and should feel greater con- 
fidence in, an army of regular troops. But I know I shall not have 
these. I may have the others; and if an addition is made to the 
regular army of a force which will cost L.400,000 a year, there would 
be a sufficient disciplined force in the field to enable him who should 
command to defend the country.’ 

Now, on Ist January 1847, there were in the United King- 
dom 67,000 men, including artillery and engineers, and also 
including two regiments on their passage home, but not yet 
arrived.’ The Duke desired an increase to this of regulars, cost- 
ing L.400,000. At the present rate of computation this would 
only give 4000 men; but in the Peninsular war men were 
reckoned to cost only L.40 a-head, and we may therefore grant 
that the Duke wanted 10,000 additional, or a total of 77,000 
regulars. ‘To these he desired to add militia sufficient to bring 
the combined total up to 150,000 men, or about 73,000 militia, 
which, as he correctly observes, was about the average strength 
of the militia during the French war.? And although he speaks 
of this militia being embodied, it is plain he does not mean this 
in its technical sense—of being called out for permanent service ; 
for in that case they would be quite equal to the regulars, and 
would inspire him with equal confidence, while he also speaks of 
them as being the force ‘invariably adopted in time of peace for 
the last 80 years,’ and it was only in time of war that they were 
embodied. He meant, therefore, that they should be exactly as we 
now have them—enrolled and trained for a few weeks every year. 

Having thus ascertained the Duke’smeaning, let us compare what 
we have now on foot with what he declared would be efficient :-— 








Militia [Volunteers Volunteers | 
Regulars. | actually | ready for in | Total. 
4 Trained. | Service. | Reserve. | 


| 





| 


' Total home force when the | a | 
67,000 | None. | None. | None. 














Duke wrote, ict a 67,000 
| Total home force which he 

desired to have, . . .| 77,000 | 73,000 | None. | None. | 150,000 
| Total home force now main- 

tained, . . . . . «| 84,000} 95,000 | 48,000 | 100,000 | 327,000 











? Parl. Pap. 1849, No. 56, and for artillery and engineers, 1859, Sess. 2, No. 58. 

? Parl. Pap. 1859, Sess. 2, No. 88. This fact shows the error Mr Gleig has 
fallen into in his Life of the Duke (last edition), where he supposes that 
the Duke desired the militia alone to be 150,000 strong, or double its average 
strength during the war! 
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The total now being jive times what existed when he wrote, and 
more than double what he asked for as sufficient ; the regular 
troops and militia actually trained within the kingdom being 
20,000 men above the strength he thought sufficient. 

It would be idle to comment upon the result of the figures 
and authorities thus adduced. If Napoleon, with two years of 
preparation, and in the prime of his career, while we had as yet 
only average generals to oppose to him, considered that 150,000 
men must be landed to avail against the 188,000 we then main- 
tained in arms at home; and if our own Duke, desiring to leave a 
legacy of safety to his country, besought it to keep a mixed force 
of 150,000 men ready to be called on for service within its 
shores, what shall we think of our present position with 327,000 
disciplined troops? What can we think but that it is tolerably 
near a surplus of 150,000 men beyond what could be requisite 
for securest defence, and therefore furnishing an army of that 
strength which the Ministry or the public may at any moment 
direct against a foreign foe. Assuredly, in whatever way we 
view it, an awful responsibility. 

No doubt we ought to consider that the whole of this force 
is not available for foreign service. But at least the 84,000 
regulars are, for their places could be instantly supplied by the 
95,000 militia trained last year. And we must remember that 
the moment a popular war breaks out, recruiting in the militia, 
and volunteering from the militia into the line, proceeds at a 
very rapid rate. 

Two points, however, at this stage of our inquiry deserve our 
notice. The first is the question, What is done with the surplus 
of regulars at home over and above what the Duke considered 
sufficient for home duties? The answer is, that they are dis- 
posed of in the new camps of Aldershott, Shorncliffe, Colchester, 
and the Curragh. At Aldershott there are now close upon 
17,000 men, but that is somewhat above its regular strength. 
Shorncliffe and Colchester each average from 2000 to 4000. 
Now, there is no doubt that the camps are useful places of instruc- 
tion. They are so, however, chiefly to the officers, and especially 
to general officers. The privates and non-commissioned officers 
perform only their regular duties, and the commissariat is supplied 
by contract, as in any garrison. And it may certainly be asked 
whether the officers cannot be taught their duties in any way 
less expensive than by the nation keeping up a standing force of 
20,000 men for them to manceuvre on a few days in each year. 
For such a period it would seem very possible, in these times of 
perfect internal tranquillity and of rapid locomotion, to bring 
together from their garrison towns a sufficient number of troops 
to illustrate any required evolutions. They might, with ad- 
vantage to all parties, have their numbers supplemented by the 
best of the neighbouring volunteer corps; and detachments of 
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these would willingly, indeed enthusiastically, undertake garrison 
duties for a short time, while the regulars were absent. Nothing, 
indeed, would so much contribute to preserve the volunteer 
spirit, than being thus made to feel that they are of real use, and 
classed among the actual defenders of the country. 

The next point is a consideration of the reason assigned by the 
late Sir G. C. Lewis, in moving the estimates for the current 
year, why we must inevitably keep up our full present strength 
of regular troops. It is, he informed the House of Commons, a 
maxim at the Horse Guards, that troops should, for every ten 
years they spend abroad, spend five at home. Consequently, as 
we have now 141 battalions of infantry, of which 56 are in India, 
45 in the colonies, and only 41 at home, the Secretary for War 
drew the inference that we had fewer than the requisite number, 
and that consequently it was impossible to reduce our army to 
any greater extent than what he then proposed, viz., 100 men 
per battalion. No doubt it is always the opinion of the Horse 
Guards that our army is too small. But it will at least have a 
considerable effect on future discussions on colonial military ex- 
penditure, that we are thus authoritatively informed that not 
only do we pay the troops sent out to the colonies, but we pay 
on their account for a half more, kept at home to relieve them. 
Thus we must compute that India, which, since the mutiny, has 
had the British garrison, part of our regular army, augmented 
from 22,000 to 56,000 infantry, the total of all arms being this 
year 72,676, ought to pay us not merely for the 72,000, but 
for the 36,000 more, who, according to this principle, must be 
kept by us to allow of such a strength being maintained in 
India. So, too, we must compute that when in hot haste in 
1862 we sent out 10,000 extra troops to North America, these 
colonies became an extra charge upon us of not merely 10,000 
men, or L.1,000,000, but of 15,000, or L.1,500,000 per annum. 
And in like manner, New Zealand and China cost us respec- 
tively, not merely 5000 men, but 7500 men, or three-quarters 
of a million of money a-piece every year. This avowed addition 
of a half to our heavy colonial expenditure will probably turn 
the scale, in public estimation, as to the policy of keeping up 
some of these colonies at all. But still, even this explanation, 
though it should be accepted, does not prove the necessity of so 
large a standing army either at home or in the colonies. It 
supplies no reason for the garrisons of Malta and Gibraltar 
being 2000 men more than during the war,—equivalent, on the 
Horse Guards principle, to an increase of 3000 men to be paid 
for by this country. Nor does it furnish any reason why the 
strength of each battalion should not be greatly reduced, so as 
to reduce the total of the army without interfering with the 
system of battalion reliefs. Sir G.C. Lewis reduced it this year 
by 100 men per battalion, but only in 1860 Mr S. Herbert had 
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increased it by 200 men per battalion.’ It would therefore bear 
a further reduction of 100 men per battalion without altering 
the number of companies, and the companies themselves might 
be fewer in number, there being no essential reason whatsoever 
why they should consist of more than six for each battalion. 
An attention to these points of detail, and to the broader 
questions of military occupation of the colonies, would enable 
the House of Commons to make an almost incredible reduction 
in our annual expenditure, without in the smallest degree im- 
pairing our real strength and prestige. 

We now pass to a brief review of the second branch of our 
subject,—a review of the strength of our navy during the period 
of a real threat of invasion, compared with what it is now. 

Here we cannot use with equal advantage and conclusiveness 
the figures given in official statements; for when applied to the 
ships of 1804 and of 1863, the numbers mean very different 
things. The ship of the line of 1804 averaged only 2000 tons; 
many of our frigates now exceed that size. Our ships of the 
line range from 3000 to 4000 tons; and some of the new iron- 
clads, which in technical description are only corvettes (having 
but one gun-deck), are to be of 6000 tons. On the other hand, 
the weight of broadside has not proportionately increased. In 
the beginning of the century, after 24 lb. and 32 Ib. carronades 
were substituted for the long 9-pounders, the broadside (single) 
of a 100-gun ship was about 1260 lbs.;* while that of the 
Warrior, armed with 28 68-pounders, and 12 Armstrong 100- 
pounders, is no more than 1612 lbs. The numbers, however, 
whatever their worth, are these. In 1804, Lord Castlereagh 
stated our actual strength to be 469 vessels of war, and 800 
vessels of the coast flotilla. These last being small, and hastily 
fitted up from fishing boats, etc., we may assume that in a 
similar emergency they would be forthcoming to at least an 
equal extent, and so leave them out of count. In the present 
year, our navy consists of 669 vessels, of which 566 are steam, 
and only 108 sailing vessels. 

The only true comparative test is, however, to take the num- 
ber of men voted, remembering only that by the use of steam 
we have now fewer men required on board each ship, and that 
therefore the same number gives now a preponderance of force.’ 
In 1804, there were 100,000 seamen and marines voted; in 
1811, 130,000; while this year there were 76,000 voted, with 
16,000 of the new Naval Reserve, and 8000 coast volunteers, 
who may be accounted a naval militia, bringing up our strength 
to the very same as when we were in a death-struggle with 
France and Spain.* In the comparative strength we are able 
1 Speech, 17th Feb. 1860. ? James’ Naval Hist., vol. ii., p. 185; and vol. i. App. 


3 The crew of a 100-gun ship was 788 men, of the Warrior it is 704. 
* Estimates, and speech of Lord C. Paget, 23d Feb. 1863. 
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to send to sea, it will be remembered that in 1804-5 our fleets 

were generally below the numbers of the enemy they engaged ; 

that Napoleon computed his own total at 86, and the British 

at only 72; that Nelson, with every exertion, could only gather 

37 ships to meet 38 of the combined fleets at Trafalgar. At the 

—_ day the account stands thus, including vessels afloat and 
uilding :*-— 
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England, . 21 | 59| 44/16/30/—| 9/| 380 | 566 | 103 
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The number of men voted for the French marine in 1862—3 


(including an extra vote of 15,885 men on account of the Mexi- 
ean and Cochin-China expeditions) was, according to the same 
authority, 46,381 on shore and afloat, against our 76,000. 
Modern scientific applications have, however, so far modified 
the capabilities of ships as engines of war, that we must here 
notice their bearing on the practical computation of the numbers 
available on both sides. We have seen that Napoleon urged 
upon his admirals the use of horizontal shell-firing ; but the idea 
apparently was in advance of the age, for fifty years of war and 
peace passed away before it was put to real proof. At Sinope, 
however, the Russians adopted it against the Turkish fleet with 
tremendous effect, though using only shells with ordinary time 
fusees (far inferior to the percussion shells now employed) ; and 
in our attacks on Sebastopol it was proved that even British 
crews could not be brought to face a second time the havoc 
wrought by one or two of these missiles. These results were 
only confirmed at Hampton Koads, when the Merrimac, with 
one or two rounds of shell, converted the Cumberland and 
Congress into helpless, burning charnel-houses. Meantime, 
however, it had long been known by experiments in this country, 
though by a guilty supineness they were concealed by Govern- 
ment from 1842 to 1858, that iron plates, even of half an inch 
in thickness, are impervious to shell, causing it to shatter to 
pieces on striking, without the powder having time to explode. 
And at Kinburn the French Emperor proved that iron-clad 
batteries could without injury sustain a fire which would be 
utterly destructive to wooden vessels. He pursued the conclu- 
sions thus arrived at, and finally, in 1858, ordered the construc- 
tion of four iron-plated frigates, La Gloire, L’Invincible, La 
Normandie, and La Couronne. The first three are on wood 
' The figures for England are from a Return to the House of Commons, 


1863, No. 30; for France, from the official state for 1862, transmitted by our 
Ambassador (Parl, Pap. 1862, No. 177). 
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frames, the latter is iron throughout. They are about 231 feet 
in length, carrying 36 50-pounders on a single protected deck, 
with two more on an upper deck, unprotected. Their engines 
are of 900 horse power, and the crew 570 men. All these are 
at sea, and have been found successful; but the ports being only 
about 6 feet above the water when at load draught, they are placed 
at a certain disadvantage in bad weather. Subsequently two 
others, the Solferino and Magenta, were ordered, which have 
been launched, but are not yet completed. They are armed 
with a ‘spur, projecting from the bow, carry their guns in two 
tiers in the centre of the ship, and the lower ports are 8 feet 
from the water-line. Their length is 282 feet; draught, 25 
feet ; and horse power, 1000. In November 1860, ten more 
were ordered, which are still on the stocks, and are being slowly 
proceeded with. ‘They are to be of the Gloire type, and all of 
wood frames, except the Héroine, which is of iron.; but the 
thickness of the plates has been increased from the 3} to 4 
inches of the Gloire, to 44 to 6 inches.’ All the other iron- 
plated vessels under construction in France at the present mo- 
ment are merely floating batteries for harbour defence. 

Our own armour fleet, though more tardily commenced, now 
stands thus :— 





Hull. “an 3 — Length, |Draught. 





Ai Sea. feet. | feet. in. 


Warrior,. . . Partially. 380 | 22 9 
Black Prince, . Partially. 380 | 26 3} 
Defence,. . . Partially. 280 | 24 11 
Resistance, . . . | Partially. 280 | 24 10 
Royal Oak, . . -| Wholly. 25 


Launched. 
Caledonia, . . -| Wholly. 5 25 
OOCGM, + « + -| Wholly. 25 
Prince Consort, .| Wholly. é 25 
Hector, . . . | Iron. | Partially. 24 
Valiant, . . . Partially. 24 





To be launched 
1863. 


Minotaur, . . Wholly. 
Achilles,. . . . | Wholly. 
Royal Alfred, . .| Wholly. 
Zealous, . . - -| Partially. 
Royal Sovereign, -| Wholly. 
Prince Albert, . Wholly. 
Research, . . .| Partially. 
Enterprise, . . .| Partially. 


To be launched 
1864. 


Agincourt, . . | Iron. | Wholly. | 6621 | 1350 400 | 25 600 
Northumberland,| Iron. | Wholly. | 6621 | 1350 400 | 25 600 
Favourite, . . |Wood.| Wholly. | 2186 400 225 | 20 160 






































? See article in Revue Contemporaine, May 1862, by M. Boinyilliers, one ot 
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The table is taken partly from a return to the House of Commons, dated 
4th May 1863 (No. 237), and partly from Capt. Cole’s Lecture at the United 
Service Institution, 1863. The Royal Sovereign is an old three-decker cut down 
and being converted into a Cole’s cupola ship (or rather turret ship, the slant- 
ing form not having been adopted by the Admiralty). The Prince Albert is a 
new cupola ship. The Enterprise, Research, and Favourite, are built on Mr 
Reed’s plan of having the guns in broadside ports, in a central plated com- 
partment. 


Two points will strike the reader in looking over the above 
table. ‘The first is the very much greater size and power of 
many of our vessels beyond that of any of the French,—not in all 
cases an advantage, but of which the evil is at least balanced by 
the number of experiments we are trying in the construction of 
small vessels on various plans. The second is the predominance 
of iron in the construction, which is beyond doubt not only a 
better material, but is indicative of the infinitely greater pro- 
ducing power of this country than France, all the iron-hulled 
ships (except Mr Reed’s) being built and completed in private 
yards; so that the new fleet may be said to represent what the 
country can effect over and above the Admiralty establishments. 
On the whole, it is obvious that we have, and can most easily 
maintain, an immense preponderance of strength in iron-plated 
ships over that of France, or indeed of Europe. 

Having thus reviewed our strength by sea and land,—both 
actual and in comparison, firstly, with what it was in seasons of 
imminent yet defied attack; and, secondly, with the existing 
amount of force which could at present be brought against us,—it 
remains that we endeavour to estimate the real nature and effect 
of the modifications which the advances of science may have 
wrought in our relative power. These modifications fall under 
three heads: the first regards motive power at sea, by the intro- 
duction of steam; the second, the improvement of weapons for 
use at sea and on land; and the third, motive power on land 
by the extension of railways. 

The introduction of steam as a pt power of ships has 
been regarded by some persons as wholly revolutionizing all pre- 
vious warlike theories. ‘The Duke of Wellington adopted this 
idea; but Lord Palmerston above all others has maintained that 
the new system has almost annihilated the Channel as a line of 
defence,—a notion which Sir Robert Peel vigorously repudiated 
on its being first mooted, but which, in 1860, his Lordship, with 
a curious lapse of memory, declared Sir Robert Peel to have 
originated and maintained." The Report of the Defence Com- 
mission adopts, though with less positiveness, the Premier’s idea. 
It suggests that not merely may a body of troops be transported 
across the Channel by aid of steam with an ease and certainty 


the Commissioners on the Navy. Also Reports by English Ambassador at Paris, 


Parl. Pap. 1862, No. 177. 
Cobden. The Three Panics, p. 111. See also the debate on the Fortifica- 


tions Bill, 7th July 1863. 
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before impossible, but that blockades are now become imprac- 
ticable; that the ease with which foreign fleets could combine 
their movements would render absolutely indispensable the main- 
tenance on our oe of a fleet greatly larger than was formerly 
requisite ; and that the supremacy of British fleets and vessels 
would be less than formerly, because of the diminution of the 
value of superior seamanship. Endorsed by such authority (for 
although these opinions are generally rather those of talon 
than of sailors, the Commission numbered two naval officers, 
Admiral Elliott and Captain Key, among its members), such 
suggestions call for careful examination. 

It must, of course, be admitted that steam propulsion renders 
greatly easier the sea transport of an army, if we are to consider 
only the elements as warring against its progress. By this won- 
derful application of natural laws man has in fact vanquished 
nature, and every day brings ve of the completeness of his 
victory. But the cases in which as yet the new propelling 
power has been applied in war have not been such as to afford 
any proof of its relative value; for they have occurred when 
there were no enemies but those of nature to contend with. 
Our expeditions to the Crimea and the Baltic, those of the 
French to Italy, of the Americans to the Virginian peninsula 
and other points of the Confederate coast, have taken place in 
seas where no enemy dared to show, and the landings have 
been effected either in friendly ports, or on shores which the 
enemy did not profess to defend. No conclusion, therefore, can 
be drawn from such expeditions as to what might be the result 
if the transports were either to be encountered in mid-passage 
by a hostile fleet, or if the landing of the troops were to be 
seriously disputed by a nation standing on the defence. We 
must not therefore assume as proved, either by experience or 
reason, that steam, which has bridged the Channel to tourists, has 
also bridged it to armed invaders; and we must, in default of 
experiments, fall back on theoretical investigation with a view 
to discover on which side the actual supremacy under the new 
conditions may rest. 

The first inquiry, then, is necessarily not that of the landing on 
our shores, nor even that of security of passage, but whether the 
fleet of transports would now have moré facility in putting to 
sea than it had in former days. In so far as being now less 
dependent than formerly on a fair wind and smooth water, the 
facility will be increased. But, on the other hand, there is strong 
reason to expect, (and it is, we believe, the conviction of the 
majority of naval officers) that steam will give the principal ad- 
vantage not to the blockaded, but to the blockading force. The 
opposite opinion is founded upon the idea that the blockading 
ships would speedily exhaust their coal, while the blockaded 
would at all times be ready to sally forth with full supplies on 
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board, and that, in the event of a dark and stormy night, the 
blockading ships might be passed without discovery. It must, 
however, be remembered that the consumption of coal by 
steamers when stationary is very trifling, and the vessels would 
keep their stations off the port by sailing rather than by steam- 
ing; indeed, the fires would be banked up, and kept barely 
alight. Their supplies would therefore last a long time; and by 
keeping coal-tenders always in attendance on the fleet, advan- 
tage might be taken of every interval of calm weather for keep- 
ing the coal-boxes constantly filled. As to the possibility of 
escape in storm and darkness, that is obviously dependent on 
the number of the blockading fleet ; for it is unquestionable, that 
if it were sufficiently numerous, no enemy would dare attempt 
to break their line, and certainly could not effect it in force 
without being discovered. But, at least, it is abundantly clear 
that such a possibility, if it exists, is not one of which a fleet of 
transports, conveying a large army, could avail themselves; and 
we may therefore dismiss it from our thoughts in any question 
as to the invasion of England. On the other hand, it has been 
argued, that as the real difficulty in maintaining a blockade 
arises from the risk of a gale blowing the ships off the station,’ 
and so enabling the enemy to run out before they can return, 
the use of steam, which would in general prevent this result, 
would be far more in favour of the blockaders. Further, while 
the blockaded are confined to their port, steam would enable the 
enemy’s ships to take up many positions in which they could not 
have ventured to lie, had they been exposed to the risks of cur- 
rents, tides, or changes of the wind, with only their sails to rely 
on. It is also important to observe, that steam, aided by tele- 
graphy, will henceforth make impossible such ruses as we have 
seen were put in practice by Napoleon to decoy the English 
fleets from their stations. Our first operation in war (even if it 
be not executed in peace) will be to lay down a submarine elec- 
tric cable from Alderney to Plymouth, and between the Scilly 
Islands and Gibraltar. The Toulon fleet cannot then pass the 
Straits, nor the Cherbourg fleet put to sea, without instant 
notice being given at once to our stations at Malta and at home, 
and the sailing of a fleet to intercept them will be almost simul- 
taneous with their own departure. Calms and head winds will 
not again detain our future Nelsons a full month in the pursuit 
between Toulon and Gibraltar. But even without telegraphic 
intelligence, it will be easy for this country, by its innumerable 
fast ocean-going steamers, to keep a close watch upon every 
movement of an enemy, to dog as it were his footsteps, and to 
send rapid information of the development of all his plans. For 
it must be kept in view that the French ships were, as a rule, 


? The fleet of Admiral Cornwallis, blockading Brest, was thus dispersed on 
25th December 1804, and it was not reassembled till 16th January 1805, 
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always faster sailers than ours ; so that it was only the lucky cap- 
ture of the French brig Curieux that enabled Nelson to send 
from the West Indies intelligence of the return of the French fleet 
in time to allow them to be intercepted off Ferrol. But steam has 
reversed our position in this respect, while its introduction has 
made mercantile ships even more useful (from their speed, light 
draught, and large stowage for coal) as watching vessels than 
men-of-war are, so that they are now able to attend, with assured 
safety, the movements of an enemy’s armed ships at any required 
distance. Therefore the introduction of steam will not merely 
free our navy from the anxious and harassing duty of furnish- 
ing convoys to mercantile vessels, but will allow us to select, from 
our enormous mercantile marine, vessels fit to perform important 
services, which formerly could only be entrusted, with far less 
advantage, to fighting dies. 

As regards, then, the blockading of an enemy’s forts, and the 
watching of his movements, steam, in truth, gives us advantages 
greater than it confers on him. And, indeed, it would be strange 
if this potent auxiliary should not be found to give most advan- 
tage to that party which can make most use of it. When none 
but sailing ships ploughed the sea, we had many rivals in that 
element, in peace as well as in war. The French, the Dutch, 
the Danes, the Russians, the North Americans, all fairly held 
their own against us. But with steam we have swept them from 
every sea. The American lines of steamers have long ceased 
to compete with our own. A line from the Elbe, and another 
from Havre, to the United States, a few short lines in the Medi- 
terranean, are all that the European continent can show to match 
the fleets which day after day we send from the Clyde, the Mer- 
sey, the Thames, and from Southampton, to traverse every part 
of the globe. Strange, indeed, would it be if the possession of coal 
and iron, of the mechanical skill and seamanlike daring, which 
are every year making our pre-eminence in the use of steam for 
peaceful purposes more marked, and apparently more secure, 
should all at once turn to our ruin when war breaks out, and 
make our hands fall palsied by the very possession in a higher 
degree of the advantages which, we are told, are to bring about 
our destruction when wielded by the hands of others. 

Intimately connected with this branch of the question is the 
suggestion, that the introduction of steam in navigation will 
diminish the relative superiority arising from our better seaman- 
ship. Such a suggestion is, however, founded on some forget- 
fulness of the objects towards which seamanship is only a means, 
and takes no account of the qualities from which our superiority 
arose. The truth is, that steam will enable either us or our 
enemies to do at once what it formerly needed much skill and 
time to effect. Our superior skill made our movements quicker, 
our superior daring made them more effectual. But their object 
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was, in almost every case, very simple. It was to chase and 
close with the enemy, if on terms which made victory possible ; 
to escape, if his force was overwhelming ; to maintain our station, 
if the object was to watch. All these objects steam will facili- 
tate. Nelson, in pursuing the French fleet to the West Indies, 
declared his hope that ly better seamanship he might gain ten 
days upon him.' Steam would have enabled him to fix the hour 
of his arrival, and so to lay his plans with certainty. But when 
he encountered the hostile fleet, his instructions to his captains 
excluded maneeuvring. He tells them— 

‘The business of an English commander-in-chief being first to 
bring an enemy’s fleet to battle on the most advantageous terms to 
himself (I mean, that of laying his ships close on board the enemy as 
expeditiously as possible); and secondly, to continue them there with- 
out separating till the business is decided; I am sensible beyond this 
object it is not necessary I should say a word. If the two fleets are 
both willing to fight, but little manceuvring is necessary; the less the 
better—a day is soon lost at that business.’? 

And again, while cruising before the battle of Trafalgar— 


‘Thinking it almost impossible to bring a fleet of forty sail of the 
line into a line of battle in variable winds, thick weather, and other 
circumstances which must occur, without such a loss of time that the 
opportunity would probably be lost of bringing the enemy to battle 
in such a@ manner as to make the business decisive, I have therefore 
made up my mind to keep the fleet in that position of sailing (with the 
exception of the first and second in command), that the order of sail- 
ing is to be the order of battle; placing the fleet in two lines of 
sixteen ships each, with an advance squadron of eight of the fastest 
sailing two-decked ships, which will always make, if wanted, a line of 
twenty-four sail on whatever line the commander-in-chief may direct.’ * 

There can, it would seem, be little doubt that our great Ad- 
miral would therefore have rejoiced not more in the new power 
which would have saved him these precious weeks spent in 
battling with head winds in the Straits of Gibraltar, as in the 
facilities it would have given him for closing when he came up 
with his enemy. To the different tactics which new material 
means render necessary, genius will always speedily adapt itself. 
But that which has given the British sailor his real superiority 
over every other is his moral qualities, rather than any accident 
in their application. His energy, daring, and coolness are what 
have made him, as they have made the British soldier, supe- 
rior to his enemies; and whatever the vessel he sails in, the 
guns he fires, or the tactics he is required to adopt, these will 
always display their supremacy. 

From these considerations, we believe it may safely be laid 
down, that the new agency is of such a nature that a very slight 


? Nelson Despatches, vol. vi. p. 443. 
2 Clarke and M‘Arthur’s Life of Nelson, vol. ii. p. 427. 
* Nelson Despatches, vol. vii. p. 89. 
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predominance in its possession will henceforth insure an easy 
victory. For steam is so infinitely more serviceable than sails, 
that henceforth sails will be only the auxiliary, and without 
steam they will be practically of no real avail. But steam de- 
pends on coal; and a fleet can go but a short cruise in war unless 
it reaches stations where it can fill up with coal. That power, 
therefore, which has just superiority enough to enable it to de- 
stroy its enemy’s coal depéts in foreign stations, and prevent 
their replenishment, will annihilate its adversary’s navy. Thus, 
on the outbreak of war, we should—if merely so far stronger 
than the French as to be able to destroy their coal depéts in 
Newfoundland, the West Indies, the Isle of France, and the 
East Indian seas—practically close the ocean to their cruisers; 
for a fleet or a ship which is well supplied with coal, can always, 
by waiting its time, hold at its mercy an enemy whose fuel is 
exhausted. So, also, a slight superiority would insure the cap- 
ture of all the coal-ships by which fresh supplies might be sent 
out. We ourselves, on the other hand, could suffer in this way 
only if taken by surprise at the commencement of a war, and 
then only a slight and temporary inconvenience; for our naval 
superiority would soon sufficiently clear the seas to enable the 
coal-steamers from Newcastle or Wales to deliver their cargoes 
with punctuality even in the remotest stations of our navy. 

We now, however, proceed to the supposition that some 
singularly lucky chance has neutralized these advantages, and 
has enabled the invading army to put to sea and to reach the 
mid channel, or even our own shores. We are to suppose that 
our blockading fleets have been defeated, or enticed away,—that 
a smooth sea favours the enterprise,—that the transports, towed 
by steamers, have far advanced on the short passage,—that the 
men-of-war laden with troops are approaching the land, while 
the frigates keep watch, like careful sheep-dogs, to hold at bay 
any stray attack from a chance British cruiser. These, surely, 
are circumstances as favourable to the attempt as the most de- 
spondent alarmist can suggest, and we admit the most miracu- 
lous concatenation of chances in supposing the possibility of their 
concurrence. But still there must be limits to possibilities. We 
grant the British fleet to be sent to the bottom; but we cannot 
grant that every British gunboat, every British revenue-cutter, 
every British block-ship, foating battery, or vessel of whatsoever 
character or class, mounting so much as a single Armstrong gun, 
has also disappeared from the Channel; or, even if this also 
should be granted, we cannot admit that a long day will pass 
without so much as a field-piece being brought up to within range 
of the place of debarkation, But if so much as one piece can 
be brought to bear, at sea or on shore, within a two-mile range 
of the hostile fleet, the invasion of England can scarcely by any 
existing means be accomplished. For we have seen that the 
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system of horizontal shell-firing has abolished the use of wooden 
vessels in time of war. But it is obvious, that while their effect 
is such as we have noticed when directed against men-of-war, in- 
tended expressly to encounter all forms of danger, it must be 
tenfold enhanced when directed against helpless craft crowded on 
deck and below with troops. In such a position, but one shell 
hitting would insure the most murderous slaughter, and produce 
inextricable confusion. Now, is it possible to imagine that the 
fleet of transports shall be able to cross the Channel and to land, 
without being met by so much as a single fast gunboat, which, 
too small herself to be easily hit, shall somewhere find an opening 
in the cordon of frigates sufficient to enable her Armstrong, at 
two miles’ range, to plant in the huge hulks a dozen of such fatal 
missiles? Or, can we suppose that an invader will be so reck- 
less as to send forth a great army in a fleet exposed to be thus 
disordered and annihilated by the attack of the tiniest antagonist ? 

It is quite clear that this is beyond the range of probability, 
and that henceforth, therefore, no invasion will be dreamt of, 
save such as can be effected by transport in iron-plated vessels. 
Now this result introduces some new conditions in the attempt. 
In the first place, no such iron-plated vessels yet exist as would 
suffice for it. It is a high average if we compute each as capable 
of carrying 1000 men, besides their crew ; and it is a low average 
if we compute each vessel of such capacity as costing L.300,000. 
To bring over an army of 150, 000 men, then, by such means, will 
require a fleet of 150 iron-clads, built at a cost of L.45,000,000. 
This is an outlay not yet contemplated by any European power ; 
but till it has been made, we may rest in absolute security. But 
even this is not all. Vessels of such size are inevitably of such 
a draught of water that there are few harbours in which they 
could embark troops, and few points of the coast in which they 
could lie near enough to effect a rapid landing. Boulogne will 
cease to be a point from which we can be menaced, for its har- 
bour is too shallow to admit of such vessels. Cherbourg will be 
the nearest port from which danger can come; and the added 
distance will add greatly to the chances in our favour. But still 
greater difficulties will attend the landing. The ships must 
anchor far from the shore, and disembark their men by the slow 
process of boats. These boats must of course be of wood, and 
will be exposed to the same dangers of being cut off by our own 
light craft. As they near the shore, a new danger will await 
them. Even if a point is found where there are no guns of 
position commanding the beach, it will be strange if our artillery, 
regular or volunteers, cannot in the course of the morning bring 
a field-piece to bear upon the boats and the shingle on which 
their successive freights are attempting to form. Now the powers 
of the new artillery in this respect also offer singular advantages 
to the defenders. Formerly a landing could always be protected 
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by the fire of the ships, because their heavy guns had a range 
sufficient to prevent the approach of light guns on shore suf- 
ficiently close to bring boats and landing-place within their 
shorter range. But rifling has given to the smallest ordnance a 
range almost, if not quite as great, as the largest has; conse- 

uently, field-pieces on shore will now command the beach and 
the shallow water between it and the ships, while they are them- 
selves in safety from the fire of the ships. The introduction of 
rifled small arms has also a similar tendency in favour of the 
defenders. With the old Brown Bess no effective fire could be 
maintained beyond 200 yards; and as there is seldom any shelter 
within that distance of a beach, the ships could keep all infantry 
attacks at bay until the newly landed troops had formed. But 
now that rifles are sighted up to 1100 yards, and are effective 
against masses at a half farther, it will always be easy for rifle- 
men to get secure cover from the guns at sea while still within 
deadly range of the heavily freighted boats and of the confused 
masses on the shore. The superiority which is thus conferred on 
the defence by the introduction of the new weapons, is, we believe, 
admitted on all hands. 

It follows from these considerations, that the conditions of 
modern warfare are such as, if we duly take advantage of them, 
make our shores absolutely impregnable, without entering into 
any question of the operations of an army on shore at all. What 
would be necessary in order to take full advantage of these new 
conditions would be this. We must, of course, keep up our 
regular fleet for foreign service, for blockading the enemy’s ports, 
destroying his coal depdts abroad, and cutting off his merchant- 
men, besides also such a disposition of our numerical superiority 
at sea (a superiority, it must be remembered, which we have 
always maintained, which we at this moment possess, and which 
it is to be assumed we shall preserve in due proportion) as shall 
secure to us always a sufficient Channel fleet. But over and 
above this fleet, we ought to institute a fleet of gunboats for as 
it were patrolling our shores. They ought to be armour-plated, 
of the lightest possible draught, and carry only one, or at most 
two guns, of large calibre. The effect of the presence of these 
would be to convince the enemy of the utter hopelessness of 
making use of wooden transports, or of wooden boats for landing 
from iron ships. He would know that, even could he evade the 
blockading force and disperse the Channel fleet, he must still 
inevitably fall in with one (whose fire would speedily draw her 
consorts) of these active and deadly antagonists, who could stand 
for several hours (as the Monitor did from the Merrimac) the 
pounding of his own heaviest guns, while all the time uncon- 
cernedly hurling death and fire among his wooden transports. 
Then along our shores, wherever the beach is practicable for a 
landing, we ought to have low batteries, at about three miles 
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distance, mounting also a couple of the heaviest of the new guns, 
working them on traversing platforms, and, if the Coles cupola 
shall be found to be efficient, adopting that means for their protec- 
tion. These would, served by a score of artillerymen, not only so 
sweep the intervening beach with shot and shell as to render it 
impossible for any living thing to obtain footing there, but would 
also, by their fire seawards, sink, burn, and destroy all such 
wooden vessels or boats as might come within their range. 
Whether the batteries themselves could be reduced or silenced by 
the concentrated fire of iron-plated ships, is a question we need 
not discuss. Enough that by these means we at all events compel 
the invader to rely solely on his iron-clads for both the trans- 
port and protection of his troops, and that we accordingly, with 
a minimum of expense, make ourselves absolutely secure against 
any invasion save such as his iron-clads can suffice for. When he 
shall possess a fleet of these sufficient to be able to menace us 
formidably, sufficient to carry and protect even 50,000 troops, 
we may consider further of his plans. But at least, as fifteen 
millions of money cannot be in this way secretly expended, nor 
its results be suddenly developed, we may in the meantime, with 
these moderate precautions, sleep soundly in our beds. 

It remains now that we glance at the effect which the use of 
railways for the land transport of troops may be expected to have 
on the chances of a general invasion. ‘To a certain extent, 
like every other improvement, it doubtless favours both parties. 
It would enable our opponents to conduct all the arrangements 
for the ultimate concentration of their force at a distance from 
the-coast, and to defer to the day or two prior to the embarkation 
the actual assembling of the men. But it may be doubted 
whether this advantage is not compensated by the indirect results 
of the railway system. There is now, in consequence of the fa- 
cilities for travelling, such rapid and incessant communication 
between this country and all the principal inland and seaport towns 
of France, that no very extensive movement, either of troops or 
ships, could take place without our Government being instantly 
advised of it. Suppose, for example, that at a period of profound 
peace the French navy, to the requisite extent, were all collected 
in Brest and Cherbourg. Our consuls, commercial houses, news- 
paper correspondents, and travellers, could not fail to apprise us 
that a fleet was being got ready, manned, and victualled,—an 
operation not to be effected in a few days, even though not a 
soldier had yet been moved. Now, notice of a sinister move- 
ment is all that is required for its defeat. We are not to suppose 
our naval department to be guilty of such supineness as to 
allow our shores to be denuded of vessels, without having very 
positively ascertained the position and readiness of preparation of 
every fleet which might attack us. It is constantly to be kept 
in sight, that the first and universally admitted axiom of the 
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policy of this country is, that her fleet is to be always superior in 
strength to the fleets of our neighbours ; and if this axiom is ob- 
served, it does not seem possible for an apparent friend suddenly 
to equip, and fill with troops, a number of iron-plated vessels, 
even if he had them, without our having such notice of the 
movements as would be sufficient for our warning. As to what 
might take place, either when war is openly threatened, or after 
it has broken out, we need have little concern. Our duty then 
will be to be prepared for a descent at any moment; and it can 
matter nothing to us whether the troops, whose arrival we are 
prepared for, have been brought up by rail the morning before, 
or have bivouacked for months in the neighbourhood of the port 
of embarkation. 

Very much more material to us, however, are the facilities 
which are given by railways for moving troops within our own 
limits. In the case of an anticipated invasion, we are in the 
position that, though we know whence the blow is to come, we 
cannot predict with certainty the spot on which it is to light. 
Supposing the enemy once to succeed in getting to sea, he may 
either direct his course to the western or eastern part of the south 
coast, and a previous concentration of our forces on any one point 
might be rendered nugatory by his sudden appearance elsewhere. 
This is a contingency which formerly obliged us to keep on foot a 
far larger number of troops than would have been actually neces- 
sary to make a landing at a given point impossible. But now, 
railways on land outstrip even steamers at sea, and the telegraph 
communicates instantaneous intelligence of the most distant oc- 
eurrences. We shall, consequently, now be able to keep the 
bulk of our army in hand at a few central points of our railway 
system, knowing that, on the first appearance of a hostile fleet, 
we can launch them to the spot with the certainty of their arriv- 
ing more rapidly than men can be landed from the ships. The 
immense carrying powers of our railways have been well tested by 
the two Brighton Reviews, when, in addition to accommodating 
without stint all the private excursion traffic of the principal 
holiday in the year, the Brighton Company carried 16,000 troops 
from London to the coast between five and eleven o’clock in the 
morning. ‘This was by only one line of railway; but there are no 
points on the south coast, from the mouth of the Thames to that 
of the Exe, to which there are not at least two converging lines 
of rail; and therefore, as the private traffic would on such an 
occasion be wholly suspended, it is a very moderate estimate to 
say that the railways would enable us to pour down, between 
dawn and dark, 50,000 men on any menaced point; while, unlike 
the processes either of marching or of landing from ships, the 
stream would be kept up with unabating flow all through the 
night. Nor would it be possible for an enemy, whose move- 
ments must thus so greatly lag behind the intelligence of the tele- 
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graphic wire and the transmission of troops by railway, to gain 
anything by a mere feint. We shall be able to defer the ex- 
pediting of our main body till we have positive intelligence of the 
reality of the attempt; and the force we might think it advisable to 
send could be moved in an hour by our inner lines to the point 
which it would cost him three hours to make by sea. 

In this matter also, then, it appears that, by the wise ordering 
of Providence, the advance in our knowledge of His laws regu- 
lating physical matter, tends marvellously to the security of those 
who chiefly desire the peace which His moral laws enjoin as the 
highest earthly good. As wars become less bloody and frequent 
in proportion to the scientific appliances introduced to increase 
the momentary destruction they spread, so the adaptation of the 
discovery of natural laws to the purposes of war tends to make 
war more costly and dangerous to those who invoke it, and less 
hazardous to those who stand on the defence. And chiefly to 
us, who are the great pioneers of peaceful progress, the great em- 
ployers of all newly found aids to our natural powers, does the 
advantage accrue which the enhancement of natural powers 
gives even to the feeble, when they only desire to preserve their 
freedom and their rights. We, to whom all nations come for the 
very ships of war they need—we, who furnish coal and iron even 
to those who seek to manufacture for themselves—we, whose 
engineers and skilled mechanics are bribed into the service of 
foreign powers—have now an assurance, far firmer than when by 
sheer pluck and coolness we held the world at bay, that hence- 
forth we shall enjoy a security so impregnable, and be able to 
carry to another power, fighting for a just cause, a reinforcement 
so overwhelming, that none will dare to beard us at home, or 
to neglect the warning whisper which may reach over the seas, 
of approbation or disapproval, of a free, powerful, and God-fear- 
Ing nation. 

We are now to turn from the consideration of the general 
defence of the kingdom to that of the local defence of a few of 
its chief places of importance, respecting which there has arisen 
of late so frequent and warm a discussion. Yet it should be 
kept in view that such local defence, in so far as it is directed 
against an assault by land, presupposes: the possibility of a suc- 
cessful general invasion. The Defence Commissioners of 1860 
expressly adopted this assumption. They took for granted that 
we could not resist a well-organized attack on an undefended 
part of our shores, and on this assumption proceeded to consider 
the defences necessary to secure our ports and arsenals at Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Pembroke, Cork, Dover, Chatham, and 
Woolwich, from the novel suggestion of an attack by a large 
army operating already in the heart of the island. If we have 
succeeded in showing the. groundlessness of this imaginary 
danger, it might be thought therefore that we have done enough 
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to show the futility of the defensive works proposed. But in 
order that the case may be more fully judged, let us examine in 
a little more detail the dangers which are said to menace, and 
the means employed to guard the position of Portsmouth, as 
being that example which has been most discussed, and which 
will best illustrate the principles applicable to all the rest. 

The town, arsenal, and dockyard of Portsmouth are situated 
on the south-west corner of the island of Portsea, the south side 
of which, about two miles in extent, is washed by the waters of 
Spithead, and defended seawards by four strong existing forts ; 
while the west and east sides, each about four miles in length, 
are formed respectively by Portsmouth Harbour and by Lang- 
ston Harbour,—the former filled by our own squadron, as well as 
defended by batteries ; the latter a shallow, but broad and muddy 
estuary, wholly impassable by an enemy either on foot or by 
boats. The two harbours are joined at their extremity by a 
wide wet ditch, partly natural and partly artificial, which com- 
pletes the island, and which is guarded by the powerful defensive 
works known as the Hilsea Lines. Such were the defences when 
the Royal Commissioners inspected them. But practically im- 
pervious to anything but a regular siege as these were, the Royal 
Commissioners discovered a distant and latent danger. About a 
mile beyond the extremities of Portsmouth and Langston Har- 
bour, and the connecting Hilsea Lines (and therefore from four 
to six miles from the town), there runs a straight chalk ridge 
about 400 feet in height. With the new artillery this ridge may 
be considered to be within bombarding distance of the dockyard. 
The Royal Commissioners therefore decided that it must be made 
untenable by an enemy ; they resolved that it ought to be occu- 
pied by five forts of the most powerful description, able to cover 
with their fire the whole intervening spaces; and they further 
resolved that this circuit of forts, at an equal distance, should be 
continued westward till it meets the Solent. These works they 
estimated to cost L.1,500,000. They would thus make Ports- 
mouth a vast entrenched camp of about six miles on each side ; 
and they estimated the garrison necessary then to hold it at 
15,000 men. Similar defensive circuits of forts were proposed 
round the other harbour or dockyards to which their Report 
applied, and the total garrisons necessary were estimated at 
69,000 men as a minimum. The Report was adopted by Lord 
Palmerston (as indeed it had been instigated by him), and the 
works were sanctioned by Parliament, and are now in great part 
executed. 

Now there is an obvious danger in forming places of strength 
on the coast, unless we are prepared to hold them constantly 
with full garrisons; because, if weakly held, they invite a coup de 
main, by the enormous advantages which they would yield as 
tétes du pont to the enemy. So when these works are finished, 
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we must, until for very weariness we ourselves blow them up, 
continue to shut up in them, year after year, an army of 69,000 
regulars. Of regulars; for permanent duty of this sort can 
neither be undertaken by volunteers nor by militia, unless em- 
bodied. The question then is, whether, without the temptation 
of such advantages to himself, there would have been such rea- 
sonable prospect of inflicting damage upon us by attacking them 
as would have induced an enemy to undertake such an enter- 
prise. It is admitted that, had these positions been left unde- 
fended from a land attack, an enemy, even if he had reached 
them, could not have held them permanently, and must have 
been captured or driven out at once on the approach of our own 
troops. Now what could he have done in the meantime ? 
He could have bombarded the dockyard from Portsdown Hill. 
But a short bombardment does little damage unless there are 
materials to be set on fire; and the universal adoption of iron 
ships, iron masts, and iron rigging, will soon Jeave Portsmouth 
and other dockyards as free from danger by fire as an ordinary 
foundry or forge. But could he have reached Portsdown Hill 
without sacrifices far too great to be an equivalent for this tem- 
porary success? This depends on its distance from the point at 
which he could land. Now the coast, on the west as far as 
Southampton water, on the east as far as Chichester Harbour, a 
distance of some six miles each way, is so dotted with powerful 
batteries that no landing would be dreamt of there. From the 
indentation of the coast, a landing beyond either of these points 
involyes a march of at least twenty miles before a position is 
gained from which Portsmouth can be even seen. Supposing, 
then, by some strange combination of chances a fleet of trans- 
ports carrying ten, twenty, or even thirty thousand men (we have 
already seen the utter impracticability, for at least many years, 
of a descent by a larger number), were to appear off the coast 
with early dawn, and commence landing men, horses, and guns. 
The operation, according to the most experienced authorities,’ 
would occupy not much less than a day, and the march could 
not be completed before night-fall. But even supposing it were, 
what should we be about in the meantime? The telegraph would 
have warned the military authorities in London, the camps at 
Aldershot, Shorneliffe, and Colchester, the garrisons of every 
‘town, before a single Frenchman could have touched the beach. 
Within an hour by rail we have 20,000 men ready to maych, 
and behind these, at a few hours’ farther distance, lie all the 
garrisons of our inland and northern towns. We should pour 
down men at the rate of 5000 per hour all the day and the night ; 
next day the militia would be under arms, and the volunteers 
standing in their ranks. Whatever the French force, it would 


* General Shaw Kennedy on the Defences of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1859. Notes. Evidence of Captain Coles before Defence Commission. 
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be confronted, ere the bombardment could open, with a regular 
army far its superior, and having a disciplined reserve of ten 
times its strength in its rear. Nothing more nor less than the 
unconditional surrender of the whole force would be the result 
within twenty-four hours of its appearance—always supposing 
that we have not erected a stronghold which it could capture and 
hold while waiting for reinforcements. Such a result, hazarded 
for so small a prospect of doing us injury, will certainly never be 
risked by continental strategists, and its imagination is reserved 
for the far more brilliant and dashing tactics of our Pall-Mall 
generals and Whitehall commanders-in-chief. 

We are now to take into consideration the nature of the sea 
defences proposed for Portsmouth and Plymouth. These are 
to consist of forts, of which at the former place the Commis- 
sioners proposed five—but Government has adopted only three 
—and at the latter place of one, all built in water of from one to 
two fathoms depth at low tide. The object is to bar the passage 
and render untenable the anchorage, from which the enemy’s 
ships could bombard the respective dockyards. And in this 
question the following figures are to be remembered as essential. 
A mortar is effectual up to a 4000-yard range, but a rifled shell 
from a gun is effectual against large objects up to an 8000-yard 
range. Ordinary shells are, however, ineffectual against iron 
ships at any range ; and although Mr Whitworth has succeeded 
in sending a wrought-iron one through a Warrior plate at 800 
yards, yet the explosion of a shell of such material is likely to be 
not nearly so destructive as that of the old description.’ Shot 
has not yet been tried against thick iron plates beyond the 800 
yards: at that distance the Whitworth shot makes a clean 
drilled hole, easily plugged; the Armstrong 150-pounder, a 
large and much more serious opening. But both kinds rapidly 
lose their velocity at greater distances; and as their effect varies 
as the square of the velocity, it remains to be proved by trial 
what they could do at 1000 or 2000 yards range. Now, the 
position of the Portsmouth sea-forts is such, that though an 
attacking ship must pass through a channel of only 2000 yards 
in width, and therefore within 1000 yards of two of the proposed 
flanking forts, it would then proceed uninterruptedly to a point 
where it would be 2400 yards from any fort proposed by the 
Commissioners, and 2800 from any proposed by Government, 
while it would there lie at only between 5000 and 6000 yards, or 
within easy shelling range, from the dockyard. 

How then are the forts to act as defences? We know that if 
a ship can be detained under the close fire of a fort, the fort will 
disable it. But at Portsmouth there are no means of so detain- 
1 It was reported that on the occasion of the Whitworth shell being tried 


against shot, the backing of the plates was found on examination to be little 
more injured by the former than by the latter.—TZimes, 6th December 1862. 
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ing the enemy. Charleston, which has been quoted as a pre- 
cedent, has in truth no bearing on this case. Charleston was 
attacked by a fleet of ten Monitors, low sluggish craft, having no 
sails, and unable to steam seven knots an hour. ‘These were 
easily brought up under the fire of the forts by a row of piles in 
one channel, and a floating mass of fishing nets in the other ; for, 
having no power of propulsion but the screw, they were unable 
to work through without fouling it. But the passage to Spithead 
being 60 to 100 feet in depth, cannot be we by piles. A boom 
has been proposed ; but in a clear channel a mile wide, it would 
be easily broken by an explosion vessel, as Lord Cochrane did 
in the Aix Roads to a boom which he describes as of enormous 
strength; and probably it could not even stand the force of 
impact of a 4000 ton ship coming in with the tide at a speed 
of 12 or 14 knots. Finally, cordage, or other floating obstruc- 
tions intended to foul the screw, would be disposed of by many 
simple devices, and most completely by the fact that the iron- 
clads of all European navies have masts and sails, and can dis- 
pense with steam power at pleasure. Since, then, the attempt to 
detain an enemy under the fire of the forts would prove a failure, 
or at least, since no means have yet been discovered for insuring 
it, it is established by all experience that the fire of the forts will 
not stop a ship simply running past them. It may certainly be 
hit once or twice, but wooden ships have stood in every action 
hundreds of shot through hull and rigging without being dis- 
abled ; and though our guns may now be large, yet, so also are 
our vessels; they are besides of iron, and are built in compart- 
ments, so that though several were filled with water, the vessel 
would still float and fight. It is indeed said that the forts are to 
act merely as auxiliary to floating batteries. But it is difficult 
to see in what way they are to be auxiliary. Unless the floating 
batteries actually grapple the enemy, they will be as unable as 
the forts to stop him from entering ; and if they do grapple him, 
they must rely on their own strength, for the forts dare not fire 
at a foe when fast locked to a friend. The same difficulty will 
apply to the combined action of forts and floating batteries when 
the enemy has reached his bombarding ground. If the floating 
batteries keep at a distance, their fire will be as ineffectual as 
that of the forts ; if they approach, the forts are silenced by the 
fear of hitting, through the smoke, their own auxiliaries. Thus, 
if the forts are to induce us to rely on a smaller floating force 
than the enemy can bring against us, they will prove a treacher- 
ous defence ; if; on the other hand, we are in any case to keep a 
superior force of vessels to that of the enemy, it is impossible to 
see how the forts are needed, even if they could in any way ad- 
vantage us. The true measure on which we should place reli- 


oe The’ Defence Commissioners themselves treat a boom as impracticable.— 
ep. p. 7. 
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ance in such a position, is obviously the opposing of mobility to 
mobility : the keeping up a fleet sufficient anywhere to meet and 
give account of the enemy, able to bring our guns up to the 
muzzle of his, and at last to end the strife by the rush with the 
invincible boarding-pike. 

Having thus considered, in such details as our limits permitted, 
and supplying the references by which they may be tested and 
pursued, the total force which this country possesses for the 
maintenance of its security, it is scarcely necessary that we should 
anticipate the conclusions to which our readers will probably 
come. Taking for our guide the opinions of the greatest of 
modern generals upon the attack and defence of this island, and 
supplementing them with an investigation of the extent to which 
subsequent discoveries have modified the data on which they 
rested, we have shown that our present position is stronger than 
it ever was. We have shown that our power by sea and land is 


numerically as great as when we waged a deadly war with the 
master of Europe; that it largely exceeds what our own great 
commander deemed necessary for defence ; that the progress of 
science has rendered secure whatever on our side might formerly 
have been deemed doubtful, and given into our hands, above 
those of any other nation, the means by which a numerical 
superiority is many times multiplied in operative effect. Such 


considerations will, we trust, not be unserviceable either in cor- 
recting and bringing to the test of a definite standard the loose 
statements of political leaders, or in reminding us that it is 
our pleasure, through design or ignorance, to keep on foot a 
military power which is suitable, not for time of peace, but for 
time of war. The defence of this country is too sacred a thing 
to be left as a material for the manufacture of political capital ; 
and on the other hand, the misery diffused by the maintenance 
of taxation on a scale necessary to support overgrown establish- 
ments, is too deep and widespread, to permit us supinely to con- 
tinue it through mere lazy acquiescence. Let us at least know 
our own minds. If we mean only to stand on our defence, let us 
consider the proper means and the proper strength requisite for 
attaining that object; but if we think fit to hold a greater power 
in readiness, let us remember that it is needful only for offensive 
war, and only to be justified by the distinct acknowledgment 


that such a war is impending. 





